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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thib little work presents a concise and concen- 
trated view of universal Priestcraft, to strengthen 
the present disposition to' abate that nuisance ii^ 
England : and, I think, it will be sufficient (o ■ 
estabUsh any disinterested person in the convic- 
tion, that PriestcraA is one of the greatest curses 
which has afflicted the earth ; and in the per- 
suasion, that till its hydra heads are crusoed 
there can be no perfect liberty : for nothing is 
more certain than that priests have, in all agea, 
followed one system — that of availing themsanres 
of the superstitions of the people for their own 
interested motives ; and nothing better attested 
than the crimes and delusions of that order of 
men treated of in this volume. 

There will be some who will exclaim, Oh ! 
the author is a dissenter ! — I am a dissenter ; 
and one of the most sturdy and ceremony-despis- 
ing class; and therefore, having deserted "the 
heggarly elements" of st^te creeds, am more 
anxious to release my fellow-men from the thral- 
dom of state priests. I am a dissenter; and 
therefore, feeling the burden and the injustice of 
being compelled to sui^oA a aystem whose utility 
I deny, and whose corruptions need no proof, 
I have the greater reason to raise my voice 
against it. 

Noltinghmn, June ith, 1833. 
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INVOCATION. 



Siill haat thou trod through this unepiriiiial aohe 
The strong, the brutish, nnd the Tiln surround 
Thy presence, lest thy atreaniing glory cheer 
The poor, the mauj, without pnce, or bounil. 
Drowning thy voice, they till the popular ear, 
In thf high DSDK, with csnona, creeds, and laws. 
Feigning to serve,, that they may mat thy cause. 

And the greti mullituds dsth croucb and bear 
The bunlen of the selliah. That emprise, — 
That lofty spirit of VLitue which can dare 
To rend the bands of error frira all eyes. 
And from the freed soul pluck each senaual care. 
To them is but a fable. Therefore lies 
Darkneaa upon the menial desert stijl, 
And wolves deTour, and robbeis walk at wilL 

Yet, CTer and anon, from thy bright quiver. 
The flaming arrows of thy miglit are strownj 
And rushing forth, thy dauntless children shiTer 
The strength of foes who pre» too near thy throne-.. 
Then, like the sun. or thy AlmiKhly Giver, 
Thy light is through the startled nations shown ; 
And generous indignation tramples down 
The sophist's web, and tike opptessor'a crown. 

Oh 1 m^t it bum for ever 1 But in laiit— 
For vengeance ralhes the alarmeil host, 
Who from men's souls draw their dislionest gain. 
For Ihee they smite, BUdaciousl; they boast, 
Even while thy sons are in thy busom slain. 
Yet this is thy sure solace— that not lost. 
Each drop of blood, each tear, — Cadmean seed. 
Shall send up armed, champions at thy need. 

ai. w.ii. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BT THE AHERICAN EDITOR, 



The following delineation of Priestcraft, by Hoxritt, 
the Quaker poet, is devoted to a very interesting and 
prolific subject. Mr. Howilt's volume is designed to 
aid in the grand modern employment of "turning the 
world upside down ;" and doubtless it will contribute 
to that gloTiouB achievement. It is a book of conden> 
sation, and comprises a great variety of historical 
facts, all brought, as a resistlesB battery, to storm the 
citadel of English Pnestcraft. The purpose is good, 
and the execution in many respects snccessful ; but 
Mr. Howitt, in the ardour of the contest, has sometimes 
' mistaken his friends for his foes ; cr rather has fancied 
that his strongest coadjutors are traitors to the cause 
of liberty, truth, and religion. 

This history of Priestcraft among the ancient and 
modem idolaters in the various conntries of the world 
is a concise but clear development of the rise and 
progress of that unholy domination, which priests, 
in all ages, constantly grasped and perpetuated. 
" Whether the Arkite theory be correot or not, no- 
thing is more certain th^ that paganism had one 
Common origin in the early ages of the world," after 
the Flood ; and there is no doubt that it was invented 
by knaves, who first contrived to brutalize the people, 
and then to exalt themselves upqp the ignorance which 
they had originated and cherished. Of the three 
prominent exhibitions of Priestcraft in this volume^ 
the cause, the methods, the criminality, and ihe mis- 
chiefs have been identical, only modified and varying 
as other circnmstancea have operated to aggrandize 
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Tl INTEOD«CTION. 

or diminish the arrogance and rapacity of those iinr6- 
lenting despots. 

The priests of Baal, and Astarte, and Moloch, in the 
East ; the priests of Jupiter, Bacchus, and Venus, in 
, Cyprus, Greece, and Rome ; the priests of the papal 
" ten horns of the beast," these modem Babylonian 
astrologers and magicians, and their " regular suc- 
cessors" the shrine-making priests connected with 
" the Church of England," established by act of parlia- 
ment, and in alliance with the state, all bear the same 
general characteristics, f They are the offspring of 
human corruption — they govern through tyrannic 
usurpation— they are dressed nearly in the same 
official exterior robes — they are supported by the 
same imgodly means — they avow similar imholy 
objects, their own lordly advancement, and the degra- 
dation of their vassals — and the miseries which they 
have inflicted have been of the same quality, and, as far 
as other circumstances admitted, co-extensiveN There 
is one fact, however, which, in reference to Mr^owitt's 
peculiar object, the exposure of the abominations in< 
the English and Irish state hierarchies, it is astonish- 
ing thai he should have omitted, and which has seldom 
been thought up in bold relief before the public eye ; 
we mean, the comparative barbarity of the old popish 
monks and friars in England, with ilie cruelty of their 
more modem successors the nominal Protestant eccle- 
siastics, who are the mere creatures of the civil 
government. /~7%e Apostle John, when in Patmos 

' he saw the scarlet-robed Babylonish mother of harlots 
drunk with the blood of saints and the tnartyrs of 
Jesus, wondered with great admiration ; and well he 
might, for who can recount the number of Christians 
whom she has slaughtered ; who can' measure the 

■ blood which she has gorged? and with which she is 
not yet satisfied, — wli^e, like the craving borBe-loech, 
she still ernes, "Give, give!" But did he not also 
behold in hts vision, Euid marvel at the beldam's 
eldest daughter? For it is a surprising fact, that in 
Britain, the Protestant hierarchy, so called, has been 
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the wicked cause of iiulescribably more religious per- ) 
Beeution, torment, and bloodshed than even the beast / 
himself. ^ 

jpVVe justly denounce the arrogance of Henry VIII. ; 
But did not James I., Charles I., Charles II., and, 
James 11. eshibil equal despotic malignity ? We call 
Mary the bloody queen, and she deserves the anpropri- 
ate title ; but was not Eliiabeth her own sister, " whose 
crimes exceeded the other fury's thoughts 1" We 
execrate Gardiner and Bonner; but were Aylmer, 
Laud, Sheldon, and scores of others one particle in- 
ferior in injustice, cruelty^ irreligion, and every othei 
crime ? /What peopled «erth America ? — the racks 
and lortiJes, the famine and wretchedness, the rob- 
beries and prisons, the sufferings and deaths, occa- 
sioned by incessant religious persecution ; not papists 
pursuing and exterminating their detested heretics ; 
but Protestant prieatspwith popish hearts, ^stroying 
their own avowed bfelhren.. In reference to Britain, 
where Roman butchers slaughtered hundreds — their 
Episcopalian sons tormented thousands/) Therf are 
Marian lires and Laudean mutilations — there is a 
Paristan massacre, and the puritan's prison, all Eng- 
land — there is the papal slaughter-house, iretand; 
and Scotland, the Episcopal aceldama — there is the 
Jesuit revocation of the edict of Nantz, and its more 
flagrant counterpart ; the impious acts of uniformity, 
with the sacramental test, and the other Babylonish 
methods of compelling consciences, the fiery furnace, 
and the den of lions, caDed the Bishop's Court. But / 
we desist from additional and not less appalling paral- / 
lels, probably in the sight of God still more criminal ; / 
except that, like the popish priests in all the dominions J 
•governed by the pontiff of Rome j nine-tenths of thoJ 
Episcop^an rfiriests in^ England (jHive ever been, as V* 
they' are at Riis day, the unilinchlBg stanch sup- \ 
porters of the kingcrafl, and the oppression and \ 
miseries of the people ; and the imyielding opponents . 
of every measure which may extend the rights of i 
man, the principles of aLvil'land religious Ifreedora, 
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ISTRODTICTIOX. 



genuine intelligence, the melioration of society, and ' 
uie progresB o^he gospel of Christ. In short. Priest- 
craft is a monsf^ despatched from hell to earth, whichr 



like the fabled siren, first channs to sleep, uid ^hen 
devours its impitied victims. ) We heartily unite with 
Mr. Howitt in hoping that every Englishman will do 
his duty, — chain the monster, tie a huge millstone 
round his neck, and cast him into the depdia of the 
sea, to be found no more at all for ever. But we must ' 
also remember, that the spirit and principle wliich in- 
duce men to arrogate to themselves esclilsive Chris- 
tianity — which haughtily asserts, that no man can be- 
come a " member of Christ, a child of God, and eui 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven," unless an Episco- 
palian priest makes a cross on his forehead — tl^t no 
man belongs to the covenant of mercy, or can receive 
the grace of God, unless it is confirmed to him, and 
communicated through Episcopal fingers-^ — tliat no man ' 
is authorized to preach the gospel, and that he is a 
"wolf in sheep's clothing," unlesb he can prove his 
regular succession from Peter, ihrou^ thai horde of 
profligate banditti called Popes of Rome, down to that 
exemplary son of the mother of harlots, the Bishop 
of Derry; and that modem " hierophantic" persecutor, 
and marvellously spiritually-minded man, John Moore, 
Archbishop of Canterbury — and that all evangelical 
preaching, all Christian ordinances, all scriptural insti- 
tutions, all faith, all hope, all love, all knowledge, all 
peace, all obedience, and all piety in possession and 
prospect, are a delusion, utterly null and void, unless ,, 
they are connected with an abridged popish hturgy, 
and an unscriptural form of church government atid 
discipline — the temper and resolution which actuate 
priests to assert, as " without error," these antichris-, 
tian dogmas ; in other times, in different circum- 
stances, and proudly maintained by men unsanclified 
and unrestrained by Divine Providence, would produce 
a re-cxhibition of all the most direful and sanguinary 
horrors, which Antiochus or Dioclesian, Gregory ©r 
Innocent, Bonner or Laud, or even Dominic hiniBelf 
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OirxovfcTiMf. ix 

ever invented, to destroy the bodies and agonize ^e 
MHile of the fotlowera of the Lamb. ' 

It is to be regretted, however, that Mr. Howitt, in 
the following work, has not developed more diecrimi- 
natton between ihe Divine appointments and the off- 
spring of human corruption — and between the legiti- 
mate institutions of Jehovah in his mercy to mankind, 
and the superadditions made by pries^y arrogance, 
rapacity, and ambition. The Priestcraft of the vwious 
ancient and existing idolatrous nations, and the eccte- ^ \ 
i^iastical despotism of that modern Babylon, Rome, 
and the hierarchical system of that triple-headed state .>. 
monster, in connnon parlance called " the Church of X 
England," all are doubtless of the "earth, eartl^;" ' 
and as they bear "the image of the earthy, they .^- 
also are earthy." But the Jewish priesthood and f 
the Christian ministry, severed from all corrupt and • 
■worldly mixtures, " bear the image of the heavenly, \'~ 
and are heavenly." y 

Mr. Howitt ia a believer in the Christian reli- '^ 
gion; and therefore should not have classified the ' 
direct ordinancea of God for the benefit of the hu- f- 
■ man race, with the inventions of Ae dragon, and , ., 
the machinations of the beast, which curse and doso- ' , 
late mankind. No man but a hardened infidel will ' 
pretend that the official authority and acta of Eleazar, ' 
Phinehas, Samuel, Zadok, Jehoiada, Joshua, and Ezra, 
with the other jmeets who exemplified the same piety, 
wiadcHn, philanthropy, and every other virtue, per- 
I Bond and social ; and that the station which ^ey 
filled, Mid the acts which they performed, were in any 
measure connected with the Priestcraft which Mr. 
Howitt so accurately describes, and so properly de- 
nounces. It is therefore not only unjust but mischiev- 
ous, to (dace these men in apposition with Aimas 
and Caiaphae and their successors in villany and 
apostacy ; and then to desecrate the theocracy of tha 
Jews as equally base with the turpitude of an Indian 
Bralmiin, the atheism of a profligate Leo, m the 
knavery wA licentlouaness.of the Vicars of Bray. Tha 
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same exceptimi may be made in a minor degree to 
Mr. HowUt's want of distinctness in reference to the 
Christian ministry. We object not to the indignant 
aversion which he diaplaya, either for popery or for 
the Priestcral^ eBiabliahed by the British government, 
— let those parasites defend them who can : we beheve 
them both to be parts of " the mystery of iniquity, and 
the working of Satan ;" bnt we maintain that neither 
the one nor the other have any more relation to Chris- 
tianity than that they have, Satan-Uke, assumed a 
Christian name, more successfully to execute their 
unhallowed scheme as agents of the adversary of souls, 
to deceive their blinded followers into the ditch of 
perdition. We speak not of individuals. Mr. Howitt 
justly remaiks, there are many excellent persons who 
profess to belong to " the Church of England" whom 
he knows; and there are, without doubt, many followers 
ofChristnominallyincluded in the mystical Babylon, — 
but ^ey have discarded the " wood, hayi and stubble" 
which encumbered them — because it is a universal 
rule without an exception, that persons who are 
nominal adherents of the papacy and of the Bnj^ish 
hierarchy are pious, enlightened, spiritually-minded, 
and consistent Christians, in exact proportion as they 
abandon the peculiar characters of the Priestcraft 
which environs them. This is true everywhere. No ~~- 
man but an obdurate skeptic, therefore, will pretend thit 
the Christian ministry, in its legitimate appointment 
and evangelical duties, being the direct institution of 
the gracious Redeemer, ua&i any modification, is re- 
lated to that Priestcraft which Mr. Howitt devotes to 
condign destruction. Is there no difference between 
Peter and Judas, and Paul and Tertullus T Is there 
no distinciion between Jt^n the Apostle and Deme- 
trius the shrine-maker of Diana ? Is there no con- 
trast between the syuE^gue of Satan and Polycarp 
of Smyrna T Can we perceive no contrariety between 
Dominic, and lohn Huss and Jerome of Prague 1 
Were Luther and Leo identical t Were Cranmer and 
Bonner twin-twothers T Did Whitgift and Canwrij^tt 
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m Laud and Oweiu or Sheldon and Calamy, or Ward 
and Baxter, or Waiiburton and Whitfield, or Lanngtw 
and Wesley, belong to the same order of eervanta of 
Jesus Christ ? The catalogue might be indefinitely 
extended ; and ^e Bcnitiny would develop that Mr. 
Howitt's ntonster Phestcratl and the Christian minis- 
try, in its stricdy executed functions, are separated 
by the impasaable gulf. 

It will be rsquiute, therefore, for die reader of the 
ensuing "History of Prieatciaft," constantly to re- 
member the above discrim'mating marKs, diat his mind 
may not be confused with Mr. Howitt's incidental 
censures ; and especially when he commences the 
perusal of the chapters devoted to popery and the 
EngUsh ecclesiastical establishment. Mr. Hewitt be- 
longs to the Society of Fnends ; and some of his 
statements, of course, are unavoidably tinctured by the 
opinions which he has thus imbibed. His facte are 
undeniable ; but his comments, in reference to the 
Christian ministry, must be cautiously received. 
Among almost all the English dissenters, the abomi- 
nations of Priestcraft are part of their domestic his- 
tory. The spirit-stirring narrative of the sufferings, • 
imprisonment, and premature dea^ of their puritan 
fad non-contbrmist ancestors, through the peculation 
and iron-hearted savageness of their persecutors, 
is their patrimonial heir-loom. Like the Scotch 
descendants from the old Covenanters r the memory 
of their tortured or murdered forefathers is the tale 
of their firesides. It is one of the first stories which 
they imbibe from their Christian mothers ; it is the 
impressive record enforced by their intelligent, stem 
principled, Caleb-like fathers — in the mind and heart 
almost of infancy, like Doddridge, learning the Scrip- 
tures from the painted tiles, it is planted : it " grows 
with their growth, and strengthens with their strength," 
in ever-fresh and ever-living remembrance ; and when- 
ever ihey talk or think of " the spirits of just men 
made perfect," they always imbody with them the 
persons of the persecuted, but sainted dead of their 
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own name and Hood. The lesaon is inoat .wlutary, 
mA Bcaftely iret for^tten.'* ' 

la these lecollectiaBe and inqtreBBive facts the 
/Wmdf largely participate ; and the memorial with 
them is probably mote vindly ever kept awake by 
their refusal voluntarily to pay the exactions made 
upon fliero by the ecclesiastical "hirelings" of the 
govenuneut. The myrmidon^ of the bishops, or 
rectors, -or vicars always rob by law the properly of 
the Friends for. tithes,' Easier ofierings, and ^e other 
numberless church plunder, which they so iniquitously 
inirioin. TheSe violations of equity and religion timn 
a constant part of the details at the various meetings 
of the Friends ; so that the fire of hatred to " hireling 
priests" and thieving Priestcraii, never goes out for 
want of wood. These facts will partially account fcr 
Mr. Howitt's indiscriminate censures, and for his con- 
foundiag of principles, men, and institutions, which 
have no more real connexion than the trudi of God 
with the wiles of Satan ; or the wickedness of a rapa- 
cious ruffian Jesuit, with the benevolence, and Compas- 
etMi, and piety of Howard the philanthropist. 
' This volume was written, as Mr. Hewitt declares, 
"without fear of one class of men or hope from 
another; his only motive, justice to all and kindness 
to the poor ; his only object, die spread of truth and 
knowledge, without asking what is politic, but whal is 
Tighi; and as abuse and hostility are &e certain fate 
of every one who defends the truth— let that be as it 

NoB-Yark, September 28, 1833, 
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AKKEKU- VBir or PBUSTCRATr. 



eotuelTof (he otber— IV nod uid ownnroiia Character of PrieM- 
cntt— £vil S7««ai attacked in thin Work without mercy, buC 

TmM anlMtunMe »«rid hM b««n blasMd in all ages 
bf two «nl yrinciplM Kwigcrrft and Priestcraft — 
vat, Uikiof •4*an(ag« cf two humaa naeeeeities, in 
tiMWitah— not hai4— ilutety, and even bnmtticial in 
Ibeir Manl op«ritUMi— ^e neceMity of civil govem- 
■wt, «Bd tiwt of/apiTTtiialQMtnicti<»i, have warped 
-tbeoienidlyAiMBdkeirown pure directi<Hi, and otm- 
▼MtMl dMm into ^e noat ottimw, the most teirible 
and disastrous a«omgm of our rae«. These malign 
powers have ever begun at tfae wrong end of things. 
Kingcrafl, seizing Hp»athe office of civil government, 
not as Ae gift «f popular ^toiee, and to be filled for 
the good of nations, but with the desperate hand of 
pfaysjcal vJotonce, has proclaimed that It was not made 
for maa. but man for it— that it possessed an inherent 
voA divine ligbt to rule, to trample upon men's hearts, 
to viidate their dearest ri^ta, to scatter their limbs 
and their Vlooi at its pleasure upon the earth ; and, in 
Tetom for its atrociti«B, to be worshipped on bended 
%Oee, and hailed as & geA^ Its horrors are on the face 
of «very nation ; its annals are written in gore in all 
civilized cltmee ; vaA, where pen (jever was known, 
it hu scored its tetrors in Um bearta of millions, and 
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14 PRIESTCRAFT 

' left ita traces in deserts of everlasting desolation, and 
in the ferocious spirils of abused and brutalized hordes. 
What is all the history of this wretched planet but a 
mass of its bloody wrath and detestable oppressions, 
whereby it has converted earth into a hell ; men into 
the worst of demons ; and has turned the human mind 
from its natural pursuit of knowledge, and virtue, and 
social happiness, into a career of blind rage, bitter 
and fooUsh prejudices ; an entailment of awful and 
crims-creating ignorance ; and has held the universal 
soul of man in the blackest and most pitiable of bond- 
age ! Countless are its historians ; we need not add 
on9 more to the unavailing catalogue :~|but, of 



P I do not know that there has been one man who has 
devoted himself solely and completely to the task of 
tracing its course of demoniacal devastation. Many 
of iis fiendish arts and exploits, undoubtedly, are im- 
b04lied is what is called ecclesiastical history ; • many 
are presented to na in the chronicles of kingcral^ ; for 
the two evil powers have ever been intimately united 
in their labours. They have mutually and lovin^y 
supported each other ; knowing that individually they 
are " weak as stubble," yet conjointly, 

Chd bind 
Into s nuun in«fragably finn 
The ixea and the rods which swe mankind. 

Thus, through this pestilential influence, we must 
adrall that too much of its evil nature has been forced 
on our observation incidentally j but no one clear and 
complete pictiu* of it has been presented to our view. 
It shall now be my task to show that priestcraft in all 
ages and all nations has been the same ; that its nature 
is one, and that nature essentially evil ; that its object 
is self-gratification and self-aggrandizement; th^ 
means it uses — the basest frauds, the most shameless 
delusions, practised on the popular mind for the acqui- 
sition of power i and that power once gained, the 
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moBl fierce and bloody «xercii»e (tf il, in order to ren- 
der it at once awful and perpetual. I shall show that 
nothing is eo servilely mean in weaknew, bo daring in 
assumption, so arrogant in command : eartli, heaven, 
die very throne and existence of God himself, beiRg 
used but as the toola of its designs, and appealed 
to with horrible impudence in the most shameless of 
its lies. That, professing itself merciful, nothing on 
this earth, which is by no means wanting in scenes of 
terror, has ever exhibited itself in shaves of equal 
cruelty — cruelty, cold, selfish, and impassable ; that, 
claiming sanctity as its peculiar attribute, nothing has 
been so grossly debauched and licentious ; that, as- 
suming the mien of humility, nothing is eo impiously 
proud, so offensively insolent ; that, proclaiming to 
others the utter vanity of worldly goods, its cnpidity is 
insatiable — of worldly honours, its ambition is bound- 
less ; that, aifecting peace and purity, it has per- 
petrated the most savage wars, ay, in the very name 
of Heaven, and spread far and wide the contagion of 
sensuality ; that, in Europe, usurping the chair of know- 
ledge, the office of promulgating the doctrines of a re- 
ligion whose very nature overflows with freedom, and 
love, and liberal enlightenment, it ha^ locked up the 
human mind for more thar^ aSthousand^ears in the 
dens of ignorance ; mocked it with the vilest baubles, 
the most imbecile legends ; made it a prey to all die 
restless and savage passions of an uncultured and 
daily irritated soul ; robbed it of the highest joys of 
earth or heaven — those of the exercise of a perfected 
intellect and a benevolent spirit j and finally, by its 
tyrannies, ite childish puerilities, its inane pomps and 
most ludicrous dogmas, overwhelmed the middle ages 
with the horrors of an iron bigotry, and the modem 

' world with the tenfold horrors of injfidel heartlesaness 

CZand ttie wars of atheismr) 

This is a mighty and an awful charge. Alas ! the 
annals of all people are but tQ<3,.^Iuent in proofs of its 
justice, p shall prove this through the moat popnlar 
histories, that the general reader may, if ho please. 
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^ easily refer to them, and be salisfied of the correctBeH 
of my statements.^ While I proceed, however,to 
drawHhese proofs Troni the most acceasibte wo^a^I 
shall carefully war alone with the principle, not with 
individual men. The very worst systems hare oft«n ■ 
invohed in their blind intricacies the beet of men : 
and in some of those which it will be my duty, as a 
man, to denounce, there havff been, juid there are at 
the present moment, mimbers of sincere and excel- 
lent beings, who ate an honour and a blessi^ to their 



ORIom OF PAOANISK. 

Pa^niam distinguished unironally by ebe mae gnut Isadaif Prin- 
ciples— Supplied to ariginaleiD the Corruptioti of the Patnarclul 
ReUgion after the Flood — Prabablo diffiiBion of origilml Poljtheism 
— Origm of the Docliino of ThCBe Qod^ in Orasce, Egypt, Prnds, 
Syria, among Lhe Taitats, ChineBS, Gatha, Americuu, and ottMn 
—Preservation of the Arh in the religioua Cereinomea of »U Pagui 
NationH— Doctrine of a Succession of Worlds and of a Delnn — 
Ancient Mysteries celebrated, e^waially by tbe Onsks, Egyptiana, 
Hindoos, and Druids— Advantage taken by Fiieata of &a goM 
System of Superstition. 

PniEiTGRAFT and kingcraft began at much die same 
time, an early age of the world, to eiercise their bane- 
ful influence over it. ^^Whetherthey existed, and if so, 
what they did, in the antediluvian woiid, we know 
not; but immediately alter the flood, they became con- 
spicuous. Nimrod is usually supposed to be the first 
monarch ; the first man who, not satisfied with the 
mild patriarchal rule over his brethren, is believed to 
have collected armies, dispossessed die peaceful chil- 
dren of Shem of part of their terrilories by violence, 
and swayed all whom he could by the terrors of over- 
whelming force. Priestcraft, it is evident by many 
indubitable signs, was busily at work at tbe same 
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moment. : Certain conimon principles running through 
idolatrous worship in eveiy known part of the glolw, 
have convinced the most acute ana industrious anti- 
quarians, that every ^agan^worship in die worid has 
the same origin ; , andthai origin could have coincided 
only with some eatly period, when the whole human 
family was together in one place. This fact, now that 
countries, their habits and opinions, have been so ex- 
tensively examined, would have led learned men of 
the present day, had not the' Bible been in our posses- 
sion, to the coniident conclusion that mankind had, at 
first, but one source, and one place of abode ; that 
their religions opinions had been at that time uniform ; 
and that, dispersing from that point of original resi- 
dence, they had carried these opinions into all regions 
of the earth, where, through the progress of ages, they 
had received many modifications, been variously dark- 
ened and disfigured, but not to such an extent as to ex- 
tingnish those great leading features which mark them 
as die ofTspringof one primeval parent. But the Bible 
not only shows that such was the origin of the various 
human families, not only shows the time when they 
dwelt in one place, when and how they were thence 
dispersed, but also furnishes us with a certain key to 
the whole theory of universal paganism. 

We see at onoe that every system of heathen my- 
thology had its origin in the corruption of patriarchal 
worship before the dispersion at Babel. There the 
whole family of nutn was collected in the descendatii.i 
of Noah's three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet; an^l 
thence, at that time, they were scattered abroad by 
the hand of God over the world. Japhet colonized the 
whole of Europe, all those northern regions called 
Tartary and Siberia, and, in process of time, by the 
easy passage of Behring's Straits, the entire continent . 
of America. His son Gomer seems clearly to have 
been the father of those who were originally called 
Gomerians ; and by slight variations, were afterward 
termed Comarians, Cimmerians, Cymbri,Cumbri, Cam- 
hri, aiid Umbri ; and, in later years, Celts* Gauls, and 
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Gaels. These extended themselvsB over the regiona 
north of Armenia and Bactriana ; licence over nearly 
ail Europe, and first planted Britain and Irelind. Ms- 
gog. Tubal, and Mesechi as we learn from Ezekiel, 
dwelt far to the north of Judea, and became the ances- 
tors of the great Sclavonic or Sarmatian families ; the 
name of Magog still existing in the appellations of 
Mogli, Monguls, and Mongolians j those of Tubal and 
Mesech, in Tobolski, Moschici, and Moscow and Mo»- 
covites: Madai was father of the Medes, and Javan 
of the original inhabitants of Greece, where we may 
trace the names of his sons Elishah, Tarshish, Kittim, 
and Dodanim, in Elis, Tarsua, Cittiuro, and Dodona. 
The posterity of Shem were confined to southern 
Asia i founding by his sons Klam or Persia, Ashur, or 
Assyria, a province of Iran, or great Assyrian empire 
of Nimrod, whose son Gush appears to have aubdued 
these descendants of Shem. Arphaxad became the 
father of the Hebrews and other kindred natiims; 
his descendant Peleg founded Babylonia i and Joktan, 
stretching far towards the east, probably became the 
father of die Hindoos. Ophir,otieofthesonBef Joktan, 
is often mentioned in Scripture as dwelling in a land of 
gold, to which voyages were made by ships issuing 
ling eastward; but £lam 
[e sea-coast of Persia, as 
erefore, brings us to the 
m foi the seat of Ophir. 
n, is presumed to be the 
n, the fifth, the father of 

d with Shem throughout 

le aole oocupadt of Africa. 

the founder of Iran, or 

rian empire, and the pR>> 

genitor of all those called Cuahim, Cushas, Ontha, 

Goths, Scuths, Scyths, Scots, or Gauls. Mizraim 

peopled Egypt ; Phut, Ao western frontier of Egypt, 

and thence passing west and soaih, spread over the 

greater fan of Micft ; »ad Canatu, it le mU kBoW. 
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peopled the tract anerward inhabited by the lara^ 

Thus, it is said, was the world peopled ; and that it 
was thus peopled, we leam not only from Moses but 
from profane writers ; and fiiid both accounts con- 
firmed by abundant evidence in the manners, tradi* 
lions, language.andoccupance of the d Liferent mces of 
the present day. Sir William Jones found only tiu^e 
great original languages to exist — Ai^ic, Scliivonic, 
and Sanscrit; and the three all issue from one point, 
central Asia, whence, by consent of the most ancient 
records and traditions of the great primeval nations, 
their original ancestors spread. 

But before they were thus scattered, they had cor> 
rupted the religious doctrines they had received from 
their great progenitor, Noah ; or rather, had set th«m 
aside, in order to deify I^oab and his three sons, whom 
they had come lo regard as a reappearance of Adam 
and his three sons, Cain, Abel, and Seth. The singu- 
lar coincidence of circumstances between Adam and 
Noah, forced this upon their imaginations. Adam the 
first man, and father of the first world, and Noah, the 
first man and father of the second world, had each 
three sous conspicuous in history ; and of these three,, 
one in each case was a bad one — Cain and Ham. 
Led by this, to consider the second family but an 
avatar of the first, they regarded them as immortal, 
and worshipped them. Her 
mythologies a triad of jnincip 
Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto; 
Vishnu, and Siva; in the I 
and Typhon ; one of whon^ 
of a daxk nature, like Cain i 
had their Ormuad, Mithras, a 

their Monimus, A^ziz, and Area ; the Canaanites, their 
Baat-Shalisha, or self-triplicated Baal ; the Goths, their 
Odin, Vile, and Ve, who are described as the three 
sons of the mysterious cow, a symbol of the ark ; t^ 
Jakmhi Tartars, their Artogon, Schugo-teugon, and 
T«i4;arstf the last, even in name, the Tim^tania of . 
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tiie Peravians : for this singular fact stops not ynUt 
the gnat primitiTe nations; it extends itself to all 
others, even to thoM discovered in modem limes. 
Like China and Japan, the Perurians were found, oa 
the discoreiy of America, to have their triads, Apomti, 
Churanti,andlntiquoaqui;orthefather-stm,thebrotlier- 
sun, and the BOTi'Stm. 'Hie Mexicans had also their 
Mesitli, Tlaloc, and TezcalUpnca ; the last the god of 
repentance. The Virginians, Iroquois, and varioua 
nations of North American Indians, held eimilar no- 
tions. The New Zealanders believe that three gods 
made the first man, and the first woman from the 
man's rib ; and their general term for bone ia Eve. 
'riie Otaheitans had a similar idea. 

The posldiluvians likewise held the Ark in the most 
sacred veneration. It was that into which their great 
father of all living things had entered and floated away 
safely over the destroying waters. It was the type 
of the earth into which Adam had entered by death ; 
and, as they supposed, reappeared in Noah. Hence, 
an ark is to be found in nearly every system of pagan 
worship. After it were fashioned £he most ancient 
temples. It was borne in the most religious proces- 
sions of Osiris, Adonis, Bacchus, Ceres, and among 
the Dmids ; and has been found, to ih« astonishment 
of discoverers and missionaries, among the Mexi- 
cans, the North American Indians, and the Sonth-sev 
Islanders. 

Hence, also, the doctrine of a succession of worlds, 
from the supposed reappearance of Adam and his 
three sons in Noah and his three sons, which has ex- 
panded itself into the great system of transmigrations 
and avatars of the Hindoos. Hence, also, the tradi- 
tions of a universal deluge, to he found among all the 
ancient nations ; among the wild tribes of America j 
among the Hindoos in the east, and the Cells in the 
west. Hence, the close connexion of take's with hea- 
then temples ; and hence, lastly, the ancient myste- ' 
ries, which were but a symbolical representation of 
eRieriog the arit, or great cave of death and lif«;' 
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which, as Ihe old world was purified by the flo«l,wss 
■opposed to puriiy and c<Htfer a new life on those who 
passed through those laysteries, which were celebrated 
with striking similsuity in Greece, India, Egypi, and 
among the Druids in these islands. (JThess, and 
mwiy other general features of paganism, — for abun- 
dant illustratiou of which, I refer my reader to )the 
learned works of Calmet, Bryant, Faber, and Spencer, 
De Legibus Ritualibus Hebneorum-^ufficienily tes- 
tify to the common origin of all heattieu systems of 
worship ; and we shall presently find how amply the 
priests of all ages and all the gentile nations, have 
laid hold cm these rich materials, and converted them 
into exuberant sources of wealth, and power, and 
honour to themselves, and of terror, deception, and 
degradation to ihek victims — the people, 

It may, perhaps, be said that they themselves were 
but the slaves of auperatition, in common with those 
they taught; and tt^t it would be unfair to charge 
them vrilh the wilful misleading of their auditors, when 
they themselves were blinded by the common delu- 
sions of their times and countries. But we must 
recollect, that thou^ the people were taught by them 
to believe, and could not, in dark times, easily escape 
the influence of their doctrines and practices, studi- 
ously adapted to dazzle and deceive the senaes, yet it 
was impossible for the priests to enter upon their 
office, without discovering that those terrors were fic- 
titious, — without finding tiiaX they were called upon to 
maintain a series of utter fallacies. The people might 
listen to oracles, uttered amid a multitude of miposing 
pageants, and awful solemnities ; in the sacred ^oOm 
of temples and groves; andmight really believe that a 
god spoke. But where were the priests? Behind 
these scenes !— snd must soon have found that, instead 
at the inspimtion of a present god, they themsdves 
were the actors of the vilest impositions; which, 
ihnnigfa the temptations of power, and fame, and 
wealth, they became die willing means of fixmg m 
their countrymen. 
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When .(iid any one, in any nation, on discovering 
that he had entered an order of impostors, renounce 
their connexion, and abandon his base calling? Never! 
— the spirit' of priestcraA was too Biibtly potent for 
him. He either acquiesced readily in measures, wliich 
were to him pregnant with honour, ease, and abund- 
ance ; or saw that instant destruction awaited liim, 
from the wily and merciless spirit of priestcraft, if he 
gave but a symptom of abjuring or disclosing its ar- 
cana of gainful deceit.) As the entrance of theAdytus 
of the mysteries, so the vestibule of the priestly oAice 
was probaUy guarded by naked swords, and oatlis full 
of destruclion to the backsltdcr^Be that as it may, 
ihero is riot a fact on the face of history more con- 
spicuous than this— that no order of men has ever 
clung to the service of its caste, or has fulfilled iu 
purposes, however desperate or infamously cruel they 
might be, with the same fiery and unflinching zeal as 
IHiests. 



CHAPTER in. 

MYTHOLOOT OF THE ASSYRIANS AND BYRIANS. 

Myllialogr of tho AMjrians iind Syrians— The homjis of Moloch— 
CheoKMh— B>il,Bnd Baal Fir«*— Bryant'a theory 0/ the Culbic 
tiibas agieaa with the eustance of Caitea Id all Pa^an nadooB — 
Spirit w the Syrian Prieals as shown in the Jewish hiiWiy— 
Vile deceptions of Prieiil^-The Wife of the god— Priestly srta . 
exposed Iqr Daniel. 

We hare seen how idolatry was difltised over the 
globe, forming a field of no less amplitude than the 
world itself for priestcratl to exercise itself in ; full 
of ignorance, and full of Bystems prolific in all the 
wild creation of superatitioB, so auspicious to priestly 
dnirea ; and we shall soon see that such advaat^es 
were not neglected by that evil power, but wen 
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, eagerly laid hold on, and by its indefatigable activity 
the earth was speedily ovenun by every curse, aiul 
horror, and pollution, that can fix itself on nnfortunate 
humauity. 

We shall tak.e a survey of its progress in the an- 
cient nations, Syria and Assyria ; we shall then fol- 
low the course of Druidism ; and, without regatd to 
ihe order of time, glance at the confirmation of this 
ancient state of things, by that which was found to 
exist at the time of their discovery in America and the 
isles of the Indian Ocean. By this fiaa we shall 
have our course clear in a direct progress throu^ an- 
cient Egypt, Greece, and Hindostan; where we shall 
leave the review of priestcraft as it existed in Pagan- 
ism, and contemplate its aspect in Judea ; then, under 
Christianity, in the Romish church ; and, fin^y, in the 
ecclesiastical establislunent of our own country. 

The Bible furnishes us with abundant evidences of 
what idolatry was in Syria and the neighbouring king- 
doms of Philistia, Moab, Amalek, and others. The 
principal gods of these countries were Baal, Moloch, 
and Chemosh : but ^ihe number of false gods, alto- 
gether, was extremely numerous. The more goda, tUe 
more shrines, the more priestly gains and influence. 
The principal characteristics of the whole idol dy- 
nasty, were horrible cruelty and gross liceniiousness. 
Chemosh was the god of the Moabites, and his rites 
were particularly distinguished by their Issciviouaness. 
Ill Syria those of Ashiaroth, or Astarte, the queen of 
heaven, were similar; but Baal and Moloch were Ihe 
very impersonatitms of savage atrocity. Moloch is 
represented as a huge metallic image in a sitting pos- 
ture, which, on days of sacrifice, was heated to red- 
ness in a pit of lire, and young children were brought 
as victims, and placed in his extended and burning 
arms, where they were consumed in the most exqui- 
site agonies, while the devilish band of priests and 
their retainers drowned their piercing cries with the 
■tunning din of drums, cymbals, horns, and trumpets. 

Baal was, however, the principal )dol of sU thosQ 
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conntriea ; and associated as he yn/k m idea wlUi the 
SOD, as waa the chief god of all pagan aations, from 
a, hacitA pocesa of imagiiietion, treated ef at large 
by writerg on this aiAject, but which *e aeed not 

■ tracB here— to him, on almost every lofty eminence, 
A'es were kiiuDed at stated periods, and iniman saC' 
rifices peiAmed in tl^ midst of unbounded and infer- 
nal glea. The Beal-fires, or Baal-fires, kindled onthe 
mowitaina of Scotland and Irelwd by the peasantry 
U Beltane, or M^ Eve, arp the last remains (rf this 
moat ancient and vniveraal auperatition. 
: WheB wtf rec<^ect over intat an. immense extent 
of country, in fact ovm* the greater part of the habitable 
globe, thia idolatiy extend^ ; and'the numbarof ages, 
from the time ^ Che flood tO the time of Ghrialianity, 
« period of upwards «rf two thousand years ; what a 
terriblesumoTiniserieBnKiBt havebeec ' "' ' ' 
race by the di^tolical zeal and en] 
priestcraft ! From the t«mple of Buc 
naih in India, to the atony circles of Druidisn 
rope J from the snowy wastes of Siberia and Scandi- 
navia in the north, to the most southern lands in Africa 
and America, the fires of theae bloody deities Triced 
the demoniac priests and consumed the people. 

Mr. Bryant contends, ^nd his theory seems to be 
fiuppcnted by strong facts, and is generajly admiOed by 
intelligent historians, that the kindred of Nimrod, fhe 
tribe of Cush, a haughty and dominant race, disdain- 
ing iaboiu' or commerce, disdaining all profeasiona but 
those of anns or the priesthood, followed the progress 
of diffusive population into all regions, and either sub- 

. duing the original aetders or insinuating themselves 
among ihetn, as they had been tbeir general corrup- 
ters, becune their graierala, priests, and kings. 
This Utewy certainly agrees well with what die 
researches of late years have made known of the 
great tribee of emigration from the East ; agrees well 
with what we know of the Gothic or Cuthic na- 
tMBi, and wifh the establishment of the despotism of 
4m feudol^stwn. Caslea, which remm so wdin^eii 



zeal and cnpidit; of pagan 
t«mple of Buddh and Jagger- 
oy circles of Dmidism in Eu- 



to the present day in Higdcaian,- and on which wa 
- shall hav» pfssently to remark, prevailed, in a ^ater 
or leBB dagre'e, all over the world. In Efypt, Hero- 
doiUB shows it to have been the case. Nona but kings 
and priests were noble. In Qreeoe they had their 
race of demigods, or descendant* of the ancient Pe- 
laagi, or Cuthiies, from whom their priests, augura, 
and kings were chosen. Such waa the case among 
the Gauls and Britons. The Druids Were a sacTed 
and noble caste, who disdained to work or mingle 
with the pec^le ; an insult to one <^ whom was in* 
want death, as it is with the Brahmins at the present 
day : .and the siiong gpirit of c«sie throughout all the 
feudal nations of Europe, not only all past history, but 
present ci^umslances, show us. Ba the ori^ of 
dtminant castes what it may, nothing is more con- 
spicuous than their existence, and the evils, scorns, 
and ignominiom burdens they have heaped upon the 
people. 

Of the rancorous activity of the heathen priesthood 
to proselyte and extend their influence on all sides, 
the Jewish history is full. Scarcely had the Hebrews 
escaped from Egypt and entered the desert, when the 
Moabiles came among Ihem with their harlot dau^- 
lers, carrying beneath their robes the images of Che- 
modi, and scattering among the frail JetM the mui' 
gled flres of sensual and idolatrous passion. Through 
the wh<4e period of the administraiion of the Judges, 
they were indefatigably at work, and brought upon the 
backsliding Hebrews the vengeance of- their own liv- 
ing and indignant Ood. The wise and magnificent 
Solomon they plucked from the height of his peerless 
knowledge and glory, and rendered the reigns of his 
successors continual scenes of reproof and desolation, 
till the whole nation was swept into c^tirity. 

There cannot be a more expressive instance of the 
dariiig hardihood and fanatic zeal of the priests of 
Baal, nor a tiner one of their defeat and punishment, 
thxn that given on Mount Carmel in the days of Ahab 
tUMi iez«bel. Those pestilentisl wretcbea had aetih 
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ally, under royal patronage, corrupted or destroyed th« 
whole legitimai* prieathood. There were but left 
seven thouaandj even of the people, " who had not 
bowed the knee toB&al, nor kissed him." They wec« 
in pursuit of the noble prophet, himself, when he cune 
forth and challenged them to an sctual proof of the 
existence pf their respective deities. 

It may be argued that the readiness with which 
they accepted .this challenge, is suflicient evidence 
diat they themselves were believers in the existence 
of their deity; and it may be that some were stupid, 
or fanatic ennugh to be so; but it is far likelier that, 
possessing royal patronage, and a whole host of base 
and besotted supporters, they hoped lo entrap the aoK- 
tary man ; that, knowing the emptiness of their own 
pwteiisions, they were of opinion that Elijah's were 
equally empty, and therefore came boldly to a contest 
in wltich, if neither party won, an individual against a 
host would easily be sacrificed to priestly fury and 
popular credulity. Be it as it might, nothmg is mor« 
certain than that the ferocious, zeal of priestcraA, for 
its own objects, has been in all ages so audacious as 
not to fear rushing in the face of the world, on the 
most desperate attempts. This event was most illus- 
trative of this blind sacerdotal hardihood; for, not- 
withstanding their signal exposure and destruction, yet 
in every successive age of the Hebrew kingdom, the 
pagan priests ceased not to solicit the Israelites to 
their ruin. The Hebrew kings, ever and anon, awoke 
from the trance of delusion into which they drew 
' them, uid axeculed ample vengeance ; hewing down 
iheir groves and overturning their altars ; but it was 
not till the general captivity, — till Judah was humbled ■ 
for a time, before Babylon, and Israel was wholly and 
for ever drivev from the land, that the pest was anni- 
hilated. 

The mythology of Assyria was of much the same 
nature ; — Baal, however, being there held in far hi^er 
htmonr than all other gods ; for ihe priesthood accord- 
ing to the servile cunning of it« policy, bad flattered 
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the royal house by deifying ha founder, and identifying 
him with the sun by the name of Belus, or Bel. 
Whal I have already said of this god will suffice ; and 
1 shall only state that, as the ^esthood ^ere had 
shown its usual chai^cter of adulation to the high, and 
cruelty to the low, so it displayed almost more Uian its 
customary lewdness. Herodotus teHs us, that " at tha 
top of the tower of Belus, in a chapel, is placed a ' 
couch magnificendy adorned : and near it a table of 
solid gold; but ther« is no statne in the place. N« 
man is suffered ta (leep here, but a female occupies 
the apartment, whom the Chaldean priests affirm dieir 
deity selects from the whole nation as the object of 
his pleasures. They declare that their deity enters 
this apartment by night, and . reposes upon this couch. 
A similar assertion is ms^e by the Egyptians nf 
Thebes ; for in the interior part of the temple of the 
Thebean Jupiter, a woman, in like maimer, sleeps. 
Of these two women, it is presumed, that neither of 
them h^ve any commimicaticn with the other sex. In 
which predicament, the priestess of the temple of Pa- 
ters, in Lycia, is also placed. Here is no regular 
oracle; but whenever a divine conmmnication is ex- 
pected, the woman is obliged to pass the preceding 
night in the temple." That is, the priests made their 
god the scape-goat of their own unbridled sensuality ; 
and, under the pretext of providing a sacrifice of beauty 
to the deity, selected the most tovefy woman of the 
nation for themselves. 

This species of detestable deception seems to have 
been carried on to an enormous extent in ancient times. 
If we are V> believe all the Grecian stories, and es- 
' pecially the Homeric ones, of the origin of their demi- 
gods, we can only explain them in this manner. A 
circumstance of lh6 same nature is related by Jose- 
phus; which is curious, because the priests of the 
temple in that case, were induced'by a yoimg noble to 
inveigle a married lady of whom he .had. become en- 
amoured, into the temple, under prefenc^ that the god 
had a loving desire qf her company', and showed Uiat 
B2 
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the gratification, not merely of tbenuelTes, but of men 
in power, by frauds howeTer infamous .or diabolical, 
1^ been always a prieetly piaicticQ. 

But to return to ABsyria. Th& sdeds of licentioua- 
neast sown by their early priests, grew and spread 
abundantly in after ages. When the Asayrian merged 
in the Babylonian empire, the orgies of the t«mple of 
Mylitta, 4ie Babylonian Venus, were infamous above 
all others ; so much so, that every woman, whether 
high or low, was bound by the national practice to 
present herself before the t«mple once in her life, and 
there submit to prostitute herself with whoever first 
chose her ; and die price of her shame was paid into 
the treasury, t» swell the revenues of the priesU. So 
horrible a fact has been doubted; but Herodotus. 
seriously asserts it, ^id it has been confirmed by other 
authorities. 

'I'tiai these crafty and voluptuous priests were not 
amoiip iht'ne deceived by their own devices, but 
were solely deceivers, living in lionouraud abundance 
by juggling the people, we need no better testimony 
than that of the story of Bel and the Dragon. They 
are there represented as setting before the idol splendid 
banquets, which he was asserledlo devour in the night; 
but Daniel scattering sand on the floor showed thq 
people in the momingthe footsteps of the priests, their 
wives and clnldren, who had, as they were regularly 
accustomed, flocked into the temple at night and helped 
the god to despatch his viands. 

Though this story is one of those called apocryphal, 
it is certainly so far true, that it shows what were the. 
opinions of the wise at that day of the priests, founded, ) 
no doubt on suffioient observation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CELTS AND OOTHS. 



The Mjne «y»tem of Supfralition and Prieilcraft which |»eTn1«l in 
Asia:, eiicting: also among the Celt> *Dd GMhsot ancient Europe 
— ETsrjnhroa PheeU Ue dominaiit Caate— In Biiuin. (iiul. 
and Gemum;, theitstaM shown by CasMt andTacitna — Notioin, 
Sactifico, lam Superntillons of Scaodinaiia. 

■ Without following minutely the progress of original 
migration, from eaat to west, t)ut>ngh the great ScyUiian 
deserts, we will miw at once open upon the human 
ftmily as it appeared in Europe, when the Romans 
began to extend their conquests into the great forests 
and wild lands of its north-western regions ; and here, 
again, we behold with surprise, how exactly the na- 
tions had preserved those features of idolatrous super- 
stition which I have before stated to be universal, and 
which we have been contemplating in central Asia. 
Fart of southern Europe appears to have been 

nled by one great branch of the descendants of 
et, under the name of Sclavoniana, and to have 
maintained their settlements against all future comers; 
but another great branch, the Gomerians, or Cells, had 
been followed by the warlike and domineering Goths, 
and had, in some esses, received from them teachers 
and governors ; in others, had been totally expelled by 
them, or lost character, language, and every thing in 
their overwhelming tide. The northern parts of Brit- 
ain, Ireland, Wales, Gaul, and some other districts, 
retained the Celtic character ; while England, Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, Belgium, and some other Mcts, 
became decidedly Gothic. Of these facts, the very 
langnagea of the respective countries, at the present 
day, remain living proofs. But whatever was the 
name, the language, or the government of the differ- 
. ent parts .of- £fltap», ewrjnrhere its religion was 
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essentially the same ; everywhere ihe same Cuthic 
race of domineering priests. Everywhere, says a 
sagacious antiquarian, "we find, first, an order of 
priests; secondly, an order of inilitaiy nobles; thirdly, 
a subjugated multitude ; and institutions, the spirit of 
which is that of thrusting the lower orders from all 
place and authority, and systematically dooming them 
to an unalterable state of servile depression." Who- 
ever will examine the system of die Dniida, as he 
may in Toland's history of them, in Boriace's Corn- 
wall, or Davis's Celtic Mythology, will be perfectly 
ctmvinced of iia identity with that of Persia, Egypt, 
and Hindostan. Their triads, their own asaumed 
sanctity of character, their worship of the god Hu, 
ih» Biiddhii of the east ; their traditions of the flood ; 
th« ark, which their circular stone temples symbolized ; 
th«ir human sacrifices ; their doctrine of transmigra- 
tion ; and other abundant characteristics, are not 
to be mistaken. Dr. Borlace was so struck with the 
perfect resemblance of the Druids to the Persian Magi 
and the Indian Brahmins, that he declared it was im- 
possible to d(Tubt their identity. Mr. Rowland argues in 
die same manner with regard to the Irish Druids, who 
as usual, constituted the first of the three classes into 
which the c«mmunity was divided. He feels assured 
that they must have been. Magi. Long indeed before 
otu* time, Pliny had made the same remark, applying 
Hie very tenn of Magi to them. 

In Oaul, Cssar found precisely the same state of 
things — the same dominant class; and has lellso lucid 
an account of them, that his representation will at 
once place before us the actual condition of both Gaul 
and Britain. " Over all Gaul there are only two orders 
of men in any degree of honour and esteem ; for the 
common people are little better than slaves, attempt 
nothing of themselves, and have no share in the pul>- 
lic deliberations. As they are generally oppressed 
with debt, heavy tributes, or the exactions of their su- 
periors, they make diemselves vassals to the great, 
wbo exercise over them the mme juriadictioa tttftt 
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masters da over slavet. The two orders of men 
with whom, as we have said, all authority and distinc- 
tions reside, are the Druids and noblea. The Druids 
preside in matters of mligiofl, have the care of public ' 
snd private eacrifices, and interpret the will of the 
gods. . They have ^e direction and education of the 
youth, by whom they are held in great honour. In 
almost all controversies, whether public or private, die 
decision is left to them; and if any crime is com- 
mitted, any murder perpetrated, if any dispute arises 
touching an inheritance, or the limits of adjoining 
estates, in all such cases they are supreme judges. 
They decree rewards and punishments ; and if any 
one refuse to submit to their sentence, whether magis- 
trate or private man, they interdict him the aacrifices. 
This is the greatest punishment that can be intiicted 
upon the Gauls ; because, such as are under this pro- 
hibition, are considered as impious and wicked ; all 
men shun them, and decline their conversation and 
fellowship, lest they should suffer from the contagion 
of their misfortunes. They can neither have recourse 
to the law for justice, nor are capable of any public 
office. The Druids are all under one chief. Upon 
his death, a successor is elected by suflrage; but 
sometimes they have recourse to amw before the 
election can be brought to issue. Once a year they 
assemble at a consecrated place in the territories of 
the Camutes, whose countty is supposed to be in the 
middle of Gaul. Hither such as have any suit* de- ■ 
pending flock from all parts, and submit implicitly to 
their decrees. Their institution ia supposed to have 
come originally from Britain ; and even at this day; ■ 
such as are desirous of being perfect in it, travel 
thither for instruction. The Druids never go to war, 
are exempt Irom taxes and military service, and enjoy 
all manner of immunities. These mighty encourage- 
ments induce multitudes of their own accord to follow 
that profession, and many are sent by their parents. 
They aie taught to repeat a great number of vorsee by 
^uit, and Qf^n spend twent^r yesn upon this institvi* 
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tion ; for it is deemed unlawful to commit their statutes 
to writing, though on other matters private or public 
they uM Greek characters. They seenr to have 
adopted iHia method for Mwo reasons, — to hide their 
mysteries from the knowledge of the vulgaf, and' to 
exercise the memory of their scholars. It is cue of 
their principal maxims, that the soul nsver dies, but 
after death passes from one body to another. They 
teach likewise many things relative to the atars, UiA 
magnitude of the world and our earth, the nature of 
things, and the power and prerogative of the immortal, 
gods. 

" Tbe other order of in 
*and occupation is war. 
Gaul, thev were almost every year ^t war, offensive 
or defensive; andtheyjudgeof the power and quality 
of their nobletf, by the vassale znd number of men they 
keep in pay. 

**The whole nation of the Gauls is extremely ad- 
dicted to superstition, whence, in threatening distem- 
pws, and the imminent danger of war, they make no 
. scruple to sacrifice men, or engage themselves by vow 
to such sacrifices ; in which case, tht^ make use of 
the nsnistry of the Drui4s ; foi it is a prevalent opinion 
among them, that nothing but the Kfa of man can atone 
for ihe life of man, insomuch that they have ftstab- 
lished-even public sacrifices of this kind. Some pre- 
pare huge Colossuaes of osier twigs, into which they 
put men alive, and setting fire to them, those within 
lixpire among the flames. They prefer for victims such 
aa have been convicted of theft, robbery, or other 
crimes, believing them the most acceptable tA the 
gods : but when such are waqting„ the innocent are 
made (o suffer. 

"The Gauls fancy themselves to be descended from 
the god Pluto, which it seems, is an established tradi- 
tion amoi^ the Druids i and for this reason they com- 
pute time by nights, not by days. 

" The men have power of life and death over theii 
wives and families j and when any father of a family 
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of iQuBtrious Tank dies, his relation* assemble, and 
^upon the least ground of suspicion, put even his witbs 
to the torture, like slaves. Their funerals ar« magni- 
ficent and«umptuoua,accordingto their quality. Efery 
thing that was dear to the decsased, even animals, 
are thrown into the fire ; and fonnerly, such of their 
sieves and clients as tliey loved most, sacrificed them- 
selves at the funeral of their lords." 

In this valuable account, the Btril(ing reaembl^ce 
of the Druids to the Brahmins must inqireis every 
one, — not the least their funeral rites, and doctrine of 
metempsychosis. But there are some other thing! 
equally curious. We have here the Bah,— that tre- 
mendous ecclesiastical engine, which the Romish ' 
church most probably borrowed of the Ooths ; and 
which we shall find it hereafter wielding to such ap« 
palling purpose. The tradition of the Druids, that 
they are descended of Pluto, is, too, a most remark- 
able circumstance ; agreeing so perfectly with the 
theory of Bryant that they were Cuths, the descend- 
ants of Ham, the Pluto of i^thology. 

Ciesar proceeds to give Roman names to Gallic 
gods. This was the common practice of the Romans ; 
a fact which, as it is known from other source* that 
the Druids never gave them such names, only proves 
that the Romana named tbem from their obvious attri- 
butes ; again confirming Bryant's theory, that however 
the ethnic gods be named, they are essentially identi- 
cal. Cfesaralso adds, that the Germans differed widely 
from the Gauls, having no Druids, anct troubling not 
themselves ^Kiut sacrifices : but Tacitus, who is better 
evideace than Cssac* where the Germans are con- 
cerned, assures us that they had priests and bards. 
That "jurisdiction is vested in the priests ; it is theirs 
to sit in judgment on all offences. By them delin- 
quents are put in irons, and chastised wiUi stripes ; the 
power of punishing is in no other hands." He 
adds, " to impress on their minds tiie idea of a tutelar 
dfiity, they carry with them to the field of battle certain 
images and banners, taken from their usual deposito- 
B3 
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lies the groves ; and that one of these symbols was a 
ahip — the emblem of Isis." This, from what we now 
know of mythologies, is a certain evidence of the east- 
em origin oT their religion : tha ship being the ark, 
or ship of the world ; and Isis, the great modiet of all 
things, the earth. He asaures us that they had also 
Jiuman sacrifices. 

The last Em«pean country we will now notice, shall 
be Scandinavia. M. Mallet's most interesting antiqui- 
ties of those regions were written before our Eastern 

' knowledge was so much enlarged, «nd before Mr. Bry- 
ant had promulgated hie theory of the origin of pagan- 
ism; and, therefora, when wo come to open his vol- 

' times, we are proportiooably astonished and delighted 
to £nd all the curious particulars he has collected of 
the Scandinavian gods and religious rites so absolutely 
confirmatory of that theory. Here again wff have the 

■ same gods, under the different names of Odin, Thor, 
Loke, with Frigga or Frea, the goddeSaof the eMth, the 
great in(Mher. Here again we have the same donli- 
nant caste of pciests reigning amid the same assem- 
blage of horrors and pollution. 

. Th» priests, W says, of these inhuman gods were 
called Drottes, a name equivalent to Druids. They 
were frequently styled prbphets, wise men, divine men. 
At Upsal, each of the three «uperior deittes had their 
Respective priests, the principal of whom to the num- 
ber of twelve, presided over the sacrifices, and exer- 
cised an unlimited authority over every thing which 
seemed to have connexion with religion. The respect 
shown to them was suitable to their authority. Sprung, 
for the most part, Jron the same family, like those of 
tiie Jews, they persiladed flie people that this family 
had God himself for its founder. They oflen united 
the priesthood and the sovereignty in their own per- 
sona, after the example of Odin their progenitor. The 
goddoas Frigga was nBually served by kings' daughters, 
whom they celled prophetesses and goddesses. These 
pronounced oracles ; devoted themselves to peipetual 
vii'ginity ; and kept up the sacred fire in the temple. 
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The jx>V«r of inflicting painB and penalties, of striking 
and binding a criminal, waa vested in the priests alone ; 
and men so hanghtjr that they thoughl themselves dis- 
honoured if they did not revenge the slightest offence, 
woul4 tren^lingly submit to blows, and even death 
itself, from the hand of a pontiff, whom they took for 
the instrument of an angry deity. In short, the credu- 
lity of the people, and the crall and presumption of the ' 
priests went so far, that these pretended interpreters 
of the divine will dared even to demand, in the name 
Qf heaven, the blood of kings themselves, and obtained 
it ! To succeed in this, it was requisite only for them 
to avail themselves of those times oC calamity, when 
the people, distracted with fear and sorrow, l^id their 
minds open to the most horrid impressions. At these 
times, while the prince was slaughtered at one of the 
altars of the gods, the o^era were coveted widi the 
offerings, which were heaped up on alt sides 'for iheir ' 
ministei^. 

But the general caiise which regulated these sacri- 
fice3,was a superstitious opinion, which made the north- 
ern natives regard the number three as sacred and 

. peculiarly dear to the gods. Thus, every ninth nAnlh 
they renewed this bloody ceremony, which was to last 
nine days, and every day they offered up nine victims, 
whether men or animals. But the raost solemn sacri- 
fices were lliose which were offered at Upsal in S*p- ■ 
den, every ninth year. Then the king, the seriate, and 
all the principal citizens were obliged to appear jii 
person, and to bring offerings, which were placed iir 
the great temple. Those who could not come sent 
their presents by others, or paid their value in money 
lo priests whose business it was to receive the offer- 
ings. Strangers flocked there in crowds from all parts, 
and none were excluded except those whose honour 
was stained, and especially Such as had been accused , 
of cowardice. Then they chose among tlie captives, 
in time of war, and among the slaves in time of peace, 

_ nine persons. to be sacrificed. The choice was partly 
regulated by the opinion of by-sjanders, and partly by ■ 
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lot The wretches upon whom itfell were then treated 
with such honours by all the assembly — they were so 
overwhelmed with caresses for the present, and prom- 
ises for the life to conte — that they sometimes congrat- 
ulUed thamaelvea on their destiny. But they did not 
always sacrifice such moan prisons. In great calami- 
ties, in a passing famine, for example, if they thouglit 
they hul-ar[»ne pretext to impute the cause of it to the 
king, they sacrificed him without hesitation, as the 
highest price they could pay for the divine favom'. In 
thu manner the first king of Vermland was burnt in 
honour of Odin, to put srway a great death. The 
kifigs in their tnm did not spare the blood of their 
peopl« ; and many of them even that of their children. 
Hacon, king <^ Norway, OtTered his son in sacrifice to 
obtain a victory orer hia enemy, Harold. Aune, king 
of Sweden, devoted to Odin tfie Uood of his nine 
. sons, to prevail on the god to prolong his life. The 
ancient history of the north abounds in similar ex- 
amples. 

These abomusahle secrifices were accompanied with 
Tarions ceremonies. When the victim was chosen, 
they conducted, him towards the altar, where the sa- 
cred fire was kept burning night and day. It wns 
Burround«d by all sorts of iron and brazen vessels. 
*Amoi)g them, one was distinguished by its superior 
size ; in (his they received the blood of their victim. 
When thay offered up animals, they speedily killed 
them at the loot of the altar ; then they opened their 
entraila and drew asgucies from them, as among the 
Rojnans : but when dkey sacrificed mta, those they 
pitched upon were laid t^n a large stone, and quickly 
strai^led or knocked on the head. Sometimes they' 
let out the blood, for no presage was more respected 
than that which drew from the greater or less de^ea 
of impetuosity with which the blood gushed out The 
bodies were afterward burnt, or suspended in a sacred 
grove near die temple. Part of the blood was sprink- 
led a^a Che peo^e, on the grove, on the idol, altar, 
b«uches| ami wall of the temple, within and ^thont. ' 



* deep well in the neigfabonrbood of th« temple ; the 
chosen petstya vu thrown hetdkog' in, comnonlf in 
honour of Go;^ or the eartfa. it it vent at oaee to 
the bottom, it h^d pmved agree^le to the goddest ; 
if not, she refneed it, and it ww hung np in « s&cred 
foreBt Near the teoiple of Upul there was a grove 
of this tort, every tree and ever^ te>f of which waa 
regarded as the most aacred tMng in the world. Thia, 
which waa named Odin's grove, waa full of the bodies 
of men and animals which had been saoriliced. The 
temple at Upsal was as famous for il« oraelts as its 
sacrifices. There were also celebrated onea at Dalia, 
a province of Sweden, in Norway, and Denmark. It 
should seem that the idols of the gods themselves de- 
livered the oracles viva vote. In an ancient Icelandic 
chronicle, we read of one Indred, who went from home 
to wait for Thoratein, Jiie enemy. Thorstein, upon 
hia arrival, went into the temple. In it was a stone, 
probably a alatue, which t)e had been accustomed Itt 
wt^hip. He prostrated himself beftu'e it and prayed 
it to inform him of his destiny. Indred, vho stood 
widioui, beard the stone chant forth these verses — 
"It is for the last time: it is wiA feet drawing near 
to the grave, that thou art come to this place, for it is 
most certain ^al before the wu rise^ the valiant 
Indred shall make thee feel his hatred." 

The people persuaded themselves sometimM that 
these idols answered by a gesture, or nod of the tuad. 
Thus in the history of Olave Tryggeson, king of Nor- 
way, we see i 
temple, and p 
hold, in its h 
adds the hist 
the idol wouli 
disposed to b 
sniae fruitless 
1o]u«y afrMh 
np a second ti 
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But diey have not only lfa«ir bloody sacri£cea, ftnd 
their oracles, but their orgies of licentiousness. These 
occurred on the occasion of the -feast of Frigga, the 
goddess of love and pleasure ; and at Uulel, the feast 
uf lliort in which the license was carried to such a 
pitch as to become merely jbacchanalian meetings, 
where, amid shouts, dajicing, ai^i indecent gestures, 
so many unseemly actions jcere committed as to dis- 
gust the wiser part of the community. 



MORTHBKK tNSUMS, HEXIOAKB, AND PERUVIANS. 

The same aftleai di^ovHled, to the sujpriBe of the learned, in 
America— Oods, Doctrines, and Practices of tbe Northern Indians, 
Mexicans and Fenivii^w— DomineDCe id' the Priests and Nobles, 
andSUTOTjrofthePeoplp— thmr bloody Sacrifices and fearful Or- 
vies, Bunilaii to thoae of the Asiatics — Aaaang number of their 
Hunuin Sacrificea racorded t^ the Spanish wnlera — atriking pic- 
ture of P riCTtcr aft in Boulbey's Hadoc, 

WEhavejustsera that the same baleful superstitions 
extended themselves from the East to the very extremi- 
ties of Europe ; hut we must now share in the aston- 
ishment of die discoverers of America, to find them 
equally reigning and renderine miserable the people 
there. A new world was found, which had been hid- 
den from the day of creation to the fifleenth Christian 
age ; yet there, through that long lapse of time, it was 
discovered, the same dominant spirit, and the same 
terrible system of paganism had been existing. The 
learned of Europe, on this great event, were estremely 
puzzled for a time, to conceive how and whence this 
distant continent had been peopled. The proven prox- 
imity of Asia at Behring'e Straits, solved the mystery. 
But had not this become apparent, so identic^ are th« 



superstt lions, the traditions, and practices of the Anier- 
icans, with those of ancient Asia, that we might have 
cODlidently pronoimced them to han'e come from that 
greil seminary of the human race. 

The North American Indians, who preserved bodi 
moat of their liberty, tfieir eimplicity of life and of 
sentiment, worshipping only the Great Spirit, and re- 
fusing to have any image ef deity ; having in general 
no priest, yet retained many, and very cleaf, traditions 
of the primeval world, 80 strilung were these faclSt 
combined with the Asiatic aspects of the Indians in 
their better days, before European oppFeseions and 
European vices had wasted and degraded them, that 
the eaiiy missionaries aad visitants of America, Adair, 
Brainard, Charlevoix, nay, William Penn himself, 
were strongly persuaded ^at they had found the lost 
ten tribes of Israel. When they saw them carrying be- 
fore them to battle an ark ; saw them celebrating feasts 
of new moons, and heard them talk of the times when 
the angels of God walked upon earth with their an- 
cestors ; talk of the two first people ; of the two first 
brothers, one of whom slew Ae other; of the flood, 
and similar traditionary facta ^ it is not wonderful that 
they should have adopted such a notion, — not perceiv- 
ing, as we do now, that these are familiar features of 
the Asiatic nations ; and that though they did itot prove 
them to bs Hebrews, they did to a certainty prove 
diem to be Asiatics. 

I must here passingly notice one inference, which 
seems unaccountably to have escaped the minds of 
antiquarians,, coimected with the peopling of this conti- 
nent. In die North American wUds, exist strange 
mounds and foundations of old fortifications, cairns, or 
burying-places, in which earthen vessels and other 
artificial remains are found, which prove that soma 
people occupied these forests long before the present 
race of Indians { a people who had more of the arts 
of civilized life among them than these ever possesseiL 
In certain caves of Kentucky, mummies have even 
tnen found. Now connecting these facts with the 
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univcraal traditions of the Mexicans and South A]ii«i> 
caiii, that the;^ came originally from & conotry far to 
the north-west, does it not seem clear enough that 
these remains were the traces of the earlier Asiatics 
who entered America^ and who, if the aarae as the 
Mexicans and Peruvians, unquestionably possessed 
more of civilization and its arts than the northern 
tribes ? — that other tribes more eavage and warlike 
followed them; and that they themselves gradually 
sought fresh settlements, in acctvdance with their own 
traditions. This simple theory seems lo solve the 
problem which has so long puazled both the European 
and American antiqnariana. 

The Natchez, who had advanced far before other 
tribes in their civil institutions, worshipped the sun, 
and maintained, like the Persians, the perpetual fire, 
his symbol, in their temples. They burnt, on the ' 
fimeral pile of their chiefs, human victims ; giving 
them, according to M. Dumont, large piles of tobacco 
to stiqiify them, as the Brahmins intoxicate their vic- 
tims to the same hideous custom. Ministers were 
appointed to watch and maintain the sacred fire ; the 
fast fimotion of the great chief, every montinf, was 
an act of obeisaneeto the mm; aad festivals, at stated 
periods, were held in his honour. Among the people 
o( Bogota, the sun and moon were likewise the great 
ab|ects of adoration. Their system of religion wa« 
more regular and complete, though less pure, than thst 
of the Natchez. They had temples, allais, priests, 
sacrifices, and that long train ot ceremonies which 
superstition introduces, wherever she has fully estab- 
lished her influence over the human mind. But the 
rites of their worship were bloody and cruel ; they 
offered human victims to their deities, and nearly 
resembled the Mexicans in the genius of their religion. 

To the Mexicans and Peruvians we shall, indeed, 
principally confine oar observations. These nations 
had grown to comparative greatness, and assumed a 
decided fcHin of civil polity, and many of the ritea'of 
what is called civilised life ; and in such oadtms the 
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"Combined power of kingcraft and priealcral^ has beea 
iilwAys found to be proportionably strong. In those ^ 
conspicuDUB nations there were found ^ the great , 
features of that superstition which they had brought 
with them from Asiagaud which we have aheady seen 
spread and tyrannised over every quarter of the old f 
world. They had their triads of gods ; their worship 
of the sun ; their worship of the evil and vindictive ■ 
principle ; and worship of serpents. They had the 
same dominant caste of priests and nobles ; th« aamo 
abject one of the common people ; human Sacrifices ; ! 
the burning of staves and dependants on the' funeral I 
pile ; they had the ark ; the doctrine of successive / 
worlds ; and the patriarchal traditions. 

In the first place, their castes. Robertson, on the au- 
thority of Herrera, says, — "In tracing the great tines of 
the Mexican constitution, an image of feudal policy rises 
to our view, in its most rigid form ; and we discern, in 
their distinguishing characters, a nobility possessing 
almost independent autliority ; a people depressed into 
ihe lowest state of dejection ; and a king intrusted 
with the executive power of the state. Its spirit and 
principles seem to have operated in the new world in 
■he same manner as in the ancient The jurisdiction 
of the crown was extremely limited; SM real and 
etfective authority was retained by the nobles. In 
order to secure full effect to tliese constitutional re- 
straints, the IVIexican nobles did not permit the crown 
to descend by inheritance, but disposed of it by elec- 
tion. The great body of the people was in a most 
humiliating slate. A considerable number, known by 
the name of Mayeques, could not change their place 
of residence without permission of the superior to 
whom they belonged. They were conveyed, together 
with the lands on which they were settled, from one 
proprietor to another ; and were boimd to cultivate the 
ground, and perform several kinds of servile work. 
Others were reduced to the lowest form of subjection, 
that of domestic servitude, and felt the utmost rigour 
of Uiat wretched state, 'fheir condition was held to 
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he BO vile, and their liv^ deemed of so little Talue, 
that 3 person who killed one of them was not subjected 
to any punishment. Even those ooneidered as free- 
men were treated by their haughty lords as beings of 
an inferior species. The nobles, possessed of ample 
territories, were divided into various classes, to each 
of which peculiar titles of honour belonged. The 
people, not allowed to wear a dreu of the same 
fashion, or to dwell in houses of a form similar 4g 
those of the nobles, accosted them with the most sub- 
mi as ive reverence. In [he presence of their sovereign 
they durst not lift their eyes from the ground, or look 
him in the face. The nobles themselves, when ad-^ 
hutted to an audience, entered barefooted, in mean 
garments, and as slaves paid him homage approach- 
ing to adoration. The respect due from inferiors to 
those above them in rank, was prescribed with such 
ceremonious accuracy, that it incorporated with the 
language, and influenced its penius and idiom. The 
style and appellations used in the intercourae between 
equals, would have been so unbecoming in the mouth 
of an inferior to one of higher rajik that it would have 
been deemed an insult." 

What a lively picture of that system of domination 
in the feW| and slavery in the multitude, which we 
have seen, or soon sl^l see, to have prevailed in 
all regions ; in the feudal lands of Europe ; in India 
and Egypt: and how perfect is the resemblance, 
when we find, as we shall, that at the head of all 
those were the priests, who, says Faber, formed a 
regular hierarchy, and dwelt together in cloisters at- 
tached to their temples. So likewise in Peru, the 
royal family, that which constituted the nobility, were 
viewed as an entirely distinct race by the abject ple- 
beians; andiheystudiouslypreservedthopurityof^eir 
high blood, by intermarrying solely among them- 
selves. With these in the government of the com- 
monalty were associated the priesthood, who, as in 
Mexico, were no straggling bod^, hot a weU-organisce4 
ftsteroitj'. 
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With respect to tliair triads, the ssme author aaye, 
the Peruvians supposed Viracocha to be the creator of 
the gods ; soboniimte to him, they believed two triads ; 
connecting, like the natives of the eastem conlinent, 
the triple offspring of the great father with the sun; 
and, as in the case of Jupiter, with the thunder. The 
firat consisted of Chuquilia, Catuillai and liityllapa ; 
or the father-thimder, the son-thunder, and the brother- ■ 
thunder ; tiie second of Apointi, Ghurunti, and loti- 
quaoqui ; aa the father-sun, the son-sun, and the brother- 
snn. Nor were they aaliafied with these two principal 
triads. So strongly were they impressed with the 
nMion of tliree deities inferior to that primeval god 
who sprung irom the' sea, that they had likewise three 
images of Chuquitla, himself apersonof the first triad; 
as the Persian Mythras was not only one with OfO- 
maadea and Ahriman, but was also said to have tripli- 
cated himself. They had also an idol Tangatanga, 
which they said was one-in-three and three-in-one. 
•^dded to these, they venerated, like the pagans of the 
eastern hemisphere, a great universal mother; and 
what shows further the genuine character of this great 
demiurgic man of the sea, Noah, the superior of their 
multiplied triad, the badge of the Inca was a rainbow 
and two snakes ; the one allusive to the deluge, the 
other the symbols of the two great parents of both 
gods and men. Purcbas, in his Pilgrimage, quaintly 
calls this triad an apish imitation of the Trinity brought ■ 
in liy the devil. Their worship was sufficiently dia- 
bolical, being debased with all die abominable impuri- 
ties of the arkite superstitions. 

Remarks not dissimilar might be made on the 
deity of the Mexicans, believed to be the creator of the 
world. They call him Mexitli, or Vitzliputzli. His 
image was seated on an azure-coloured stool, placed 
in a litter ; his complexion was also azure ; and in his 
hand he held an azure staff, fashioned in the shape of 
a waving serpent Their next deity they named 
Tl^oc; theirthirdTe2callipuca. Him they esteemed 
the god of repentance. As for tb« wperior divinhy 
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of this triad, he waa placed on a high altar, in a small 
box, decked with feathers and ornaments of gold ; and 
die tradition of the Mexicans "was, that when they 
joinneyed by difiermt stations from a remote coun- 
try to the north-west, they bore this oracular image 
along with them, sealed in a cofier made of reeik. 
Whenever they rested, they placed the ark of their 
deity on an altar ; and at length, by his special direc- 
tion, they built their principal city in the midst of a 
lake. 

They went forwards, says Purchas, " bearing their 
idol with them in an ark of reeda, supported by four of 
their pHneipal priests, with whom he talked and com- 
municated his oracles and directi<n3. He likewise 
gave them laws, and taught them the sacrifices and 
ceremonies they still oliserve. And even as tlie pillar 
of cloud and of fire conducted the Israelites in their pas- 
sage through the wilderness, so this apish devil gave 
them notice when to advance and when to stay." . 

Every particular of this superstition shows its dilu- 
vian origin ; and proves the supposed demiurge to be 
no other than the great father. The ark of Mexitli 
is the same machine as that in which the Hammon, or 
Osiris of Egypt was borne in his procession ; the same 
as the ark of Bacchus ; the ship of Isis, and the Ar^a 
of Iswary. His dark complexion is that of the Vishnu 
of the Indian, and Cnoph of the Egyptian triads. He 
was oracular, like flie ship Argo of the Greeks ; the 
fiaris of Hammon ; the chief aikite gods of all gen- 
tile nations. He connects his city with a lake, like 
the ancient Cabiri, like that (rf Bute on the Lake 
Chemmis in Egypt; and has evitfent connexion with 
the lake and floating islands of all the pagan mytholo- 
gies. 

It is a curious circumstance, that we find the doc- 
trine of the succession of worlds, and of the death and 
revival of the hero-gods, also among the Mejucans. 
They doubtless brought it out of eastern Asia, with a 
mythology which is substantially the same as that of 
the larger continent, agreeably to their standing tradi- 
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tion respecting the lonle of their ancestors. They 
supposed the worid to hare been made by the goda, 
but imagine that since the creation, four suns have 
successively appeared and disappeared. The first sun 
perished by a deluge ; the second fell from heaven 
when there were many giants in the country ; die ihint 
was consumed by fire ; the fourth was dissipated by s 
tempest of wind. Three days afler the last sun be- 
came visible, all the former gods died : then, in pro- 
cess of time, were pa-oduced those whom Ibey have 
since worshipped. This resemblance to the tradition 
of the Hindoos is striking enough, as well as to that 
of the Egyptians, who told Herodotus that the same 
snn had four times deviated from his course, having 
twice risen in the west, and twice set in the east. 

When the Mexicans brought tfaeir arkite god out of 
Asia, they also brought with him the ancient mysteries 
of that deity. Like the idolaters whom they had left 
behind, they sacrificed on the tops of mountains in 
traditional commemoration of the sacrifice on Ara- 
rat ; and adored their bloody gods in dark caverns, 
similar to those of the worship of Mythras. Their 
orgies, like all the other orgies ot the gentiles, appear 
to have been of a peculiarly gloomy and terrific nature ; 
sufficient to strike with terror even the most un- 
daunted hearts. Hmce their priests, in order that 
they might be enabled to go through the dreadful rites 
widiout shuddering, anointed themselves with a pecu- 
liar ointment, and used various fantastic ceremonies 
to banish fear. Thus prepared, they boldly sallied 
Ibrth to celebMe their nocturnal rites in wild moun- 
tains and the deep recesses of obscure caves, much in 
the same manner as the nightly orgies of Bacchus, 
Ceres, and Ceridwen were celebrated by their respec- 
tive nations. A similar process enabled them to offer 
up those hecatombs of human victims, by wliich their 
blood-stained superstition was more eminently distin- 
guished than even those of Moloch, Cali, Cronua, or 
Jaggemalh. They had also theiv vestal virgins ; and 
bom those women and (he priests were won frantically to 
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cat themselves 'wiih knives, while engaged in (he 
worship of their idols, like the voUrieB of Baal and 
Bellona. 

Of their bloody sacrifices, the Spanish writers are 
full ; particularly Herrera, Acosta, and Bemal Diaz. 
Fear, says those authors, was the bouI of the Mexican 
worship. They never approached their altars witliout 
sprinkling th^n with blood, drawn from their own 
bodies. But of all offerings, human sacrifices were 
deemed the most acceptable. This belief, mingling 
with the spirit of vengeance, added more force lo it ; 
every captive taken in war was brought to the temple 
and sacrificed widi horrid eruelti^a. The head and 
the heart were devoted to the gods : the body was 
carried off by the warrior who took the captive, to 
feast himself and his friends. Hence, the spirit of the 
Mexicans became proportionally unfeeling; and the 
genius of their religion so far counteracted tiie influ- 
ence of policy and arts, that, notwithstanding tlieir pro- 
gress in both, their manners, instead of softening, be- 
came more fierce. Those nations in the New World, 
who had made the greater progress in the arts of 
social life, were, in several respects, the most fero- 
cious; and thebaibarityof their actions exceeded even 
those of the savage state. 

The Spanish writers have been charged with exag- 
gerating the number of human victims annually sacri- 
ficed by the Mexicans. Gomara says, there was no 
year in which twenty thousand were not immolated. 
The skulls of these uidiappy persws were ranged in 
order, in a building erected for that pm^>ose ; and two 
of Cortes's officers who had counted themt told Gomara 
they amoimted to a hundred and thirty-six thousand. 
Herrera declares that five-and-twenty thousand have 
been sacrificed in one day. The first bishop of Mex- 
ico, in a letter to the chapter-general of tds order, 
states the annual average at twenty thousand. On 
the other hand, Bemal Diaz asserts that the Francis- 
can m<»iks, who were sent into New Spain immedi- 
ately afior the conquest, found, on particular inquiry 
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that they did not exceed annually two thonfland fire 
hnndred. Probably the numbers varied with the vary- 
ing circumataacea of war and other occurrences ; but 
from alt authorities, it appears that their bloody rites 
^ere carried to an enormous extent. 

But enough of these terrible and revotting trophies 
of priestcraR. We might follow the courseof this pes- 
tilence into Africa and the South Sea Isles ; but 1 shall 
rather choose to refer all those who may be curious on 
the subject to the narratives of our travellers and mis- 
Hionaries, in which they will see the same causes 
operating the same effects. I prefer to givo a con- 
cluding page or two in this chapter, (o the vivid pic- 
ture oi priestcraft which Mr. Southey has drawn in his 
noble poem of Madoc. No man has felt dnd de- 
scribed the true spirit of this terrible race of mui 
more forcibly than Mr. Southey. His Madoc was a 
Welch pniice, who, according to Cambrian tradition, 
first discovered America, and there settled with a col- 
ony of his countrymen. On this foundation Mr. Sou- 
they has formed one of his deLghtful poems ; full of 
nature, of the working of strong afiections, and of the 
spirit of ilie subject. 

Madoc discovers land, and falls in with a native 
who had fled fiom his- coimtry lo avoid being sacri- 
ficed by the priests. This youth, Lincoya, leads 
Madoc to his native land, when he is soon introduced 
to Erillyab, the widowed queen, who sits before her 
door, near the war-pole of her deceased husband ; — 
a truly noble woman. Madoc, in hia own n 
says, — 



Wilh a proud kictow in her mten ; fresh ItuIU 

WereBpTeBd belbra at, and her gEitun mid 

ThB[ when he lived whoee hand wu wont to wield 

Those wespona. — Ihal in betlm dnyi, — Ihal ere 
Hbe lot the tresses of tier widowhoDd 
Grow wild, abe could luTe giren to gnaats like m ■ 
A wonhier welcotua. Soon a man ■ppmached, 
Hooded nilh sable : hia half-naked limba 
Smeared black : the people at bis aish drew nnnd j 
The women wailed and wept ; the children tuined 
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And hid Iheir &eeB in ttiflir mafiieTs' knsea. 

He lo the queen addressed bia speech, fbea looked 

Around the (Aildren, and laid handa (m two 

pf different Mies, but ofefa alike, 

Some six jears old, vibo at bia touch shiieked out. 

But then Lincoya rose, and to mj feet , 

Led them, and told me that the conqueror claimed 

Then iruiocenu fortiihule ; that the piiest 

Would lay them on the altar of hm god,— 

Tear out their little hearts in sacrifeo, 

ITea, with raore cureed wiokedneae, himself 

Feaal on their fleah, 

Madoc defends the children,^ sends away the dis> 
aj^inted priest ; and, in consequence, gela into war 
"with the Azticas, the powerTiil tribe which has seized 
npon Aitlan, the city of die Hoamen, the people of 
qneen Erlllyab. He soon, however, obliges them to 
come to terras ; to renounce their bloody rites, and, 
having put things into a fair train, returns to Europs 
for (reeh stores and emigrants. In hia absence, die 
priests of Aztlan, according to the wont of all priests, 
stir up the fcing of Aztlan again to war. They cry, if not 
exactly " Great is Diana of the Ephesians," great is 
Meiitii of the Azticas. They pretend to hear voices 
and see prodigies ; they pretend the gods cry out for 
the blood of dieir enemies, and forbode all manner of 
destruction from them, if they be not appeased. Ma- 
doc does but just arrive in time to save his colony. A 
desperate war is commenced ; an occasion is given 
for the full display of the reckless atrocity, the perfidy, 
and vile arts of the priests, and for many noble and 
touching incidents arising out of the contact of better 
natures with the casualties of battle and stratagem. 
Hoel, a child, the nephew of Madoc, is carried off, at 
the instigation of the priests, to be sacrificed. Madoc, 
in following his captives, falls himself into an ambush, 
and is doomed a victim to Mexitli ; but escapes 
through a national custom of allowing a great warrior 
to fight for his life at the altar-slone, by the timely 
arrival of his friends, and by the assistance of a natiM 
maiden, to whom also Hoel owes his rescue from tha 
deo of Tlaloc, wh«re he was leA to itarre. Th« 
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Axticaa are defeated, and finally al)andon their terri- 
tory, going onward and founding Mexico ; calling it 
after 3ie name of their «hief deity. 

To quote all the pass ago a which seem especially 
made Ibr our purpose would fill thie volume ; but I 
must select one or two. The description of the idol : 

e silver SDakec, 
a Csngi di^layed, 



d vrithgoW; 

er all suspeoded hung 
1 us uanjier ui us OA^ioj], 

The chief priest, Tezozomoc, when about to pre- 
sent litde Hoel to the idol, and the child, terrified at 
4)is hideous appearauAp, sbrieks and recoils from 

His dsik upect, 
Which naturs with her harshast characters 
Had leatnred, art made worse. His cowl was white ; 
His untrimmeil hair, a long and loathsome mass, 
With cotton cotda entwiated, clung wilh gum, 
And matted with the blood which ercry mom 
He fro&i hia templea drew before the god, 
In »Bcrilice ; bare were his annn, and smeared 
Black ; but hia cnuntenance a slronger dread 
Than all the horrors of that outward asrb 
Struck, with quick insUnct, to young Hoei's heflit. 
It was a face whose aetUed suUennesa 
No ^ntle teeUng ever had disiurbed : 
Which when he probed a victim's hving breast, 
Ketained its hard composujv. 

The whole work ia alive wilh the machinations, arts, 
and fanatic deeds of the priesthood. The king of the 
AzUcBs, in an early conference with Madoc, says, 
' spet^iAg of the fviests, — 

jiw« ^lan, br the7 Mm Du : 

C 
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she is aboHi to perish on his funeral pile, calls out to 
bis brother and successor, — 

Take heed, O king 1 
Beware these wiched men I They to the war 
Forced my dead tord. ^ . Thou knowest, and I know, 
He lored the stran^era ; that his noble mitid, 
Enbghtened by their lore, had irillinely 
Put down these curaed-altara! As she spake 
They dtageed her to the swne. . . Nay : naj ! «he cried, 
There needs not force ! 1 go to join my lord ! 
Uia blood and mine be on you ! Ere she cesied. 
The knife wa« in her breast. Teioiomoc, 
Tremblmg with nrUh, held uplowardi the ran 
Ttw reekuig heart. 

When the war is terminated, Madoc declares. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Prieat-tidden condition of Egypt notorious— InlolTed in the sune 
nnem of Priencnft already noticed— Robertaon'B TbeMrof the 
Unifbiroity of Pagan Creeds inanfficient, and why — Egyptian 
Suporatitions— Eiceaawe Veneration of Animal*, and conaequent 
aintnUr Rileaand Facts— Horrid and licentious Custtma— Policy 
of their Priests to eenceal Knowledge from the People ; place 
thenuelvea abore the Nobles and even lbs Kings; Kgulale all the 
daihr H»ioiiaof theKingB~-9trikingIlluslrstionsof ibeTerity of 
the Gieak accounts in the History of Joseph— Prieata Bupjposed lo 
have been aole Kings in Egypt for ages. 

We have now traversed an immense space of 
country, and of time ; and found one great uniform 
spirit of priestcraA, one uniform system of paganiem, 
presiding orer and oppressing the semi-baibarous na- 
tions of the eardi ; it remains for us to inquire whether 
the three great nations of antiquity, Greece, Egypt, 
Wd India, eo eariy celebrated for dteir science, |^i- 
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loaophy, and ^litical importance, were afiected by the 
same mighty and singular infinence ; and here we sball 
find it triumphing in its clearest fomi) and existing in 
its highest perfection. 

The priestridden ciHidition of Egypt is aotorioiiB 
to all readers of history. Lord Shdleebury calls it, 
" the mother-land of superstitions." So completely 
had the lordly and cunning priesthood here contrived 
to &c themselves on the shoulders of the people, so 
completely to debase and stupify them with an vrer- 
whelming abimdance of foolish veneration, that the 
country swarmed with temples, gods, and creatures, 
which, in themselves most noxious or loathsome, were 
objects of adoration. Juvenal laughs at them, as 
making gods of their onions ; growing gods in tbeir 
garden-beds by, thousands — 

O (wnctas gentes, quibus bee nssountec in hoctia 



and dogs, cata, lizards, and other creatures were cher- 
ished with extraordinary veneration. Diodorus Sicu- 
luB says, that a Roman soldier having by accident 
killed a cat, the common people instantly surroimded 
his house with every demonstration of fury. The 
king's guards were immediately despatched to save 
him from their rage, but in vain ; his authority and 
the Roman name were equally miavailing. 

The accounts we possess, of the extreme populous- 
ness of ancient Egypt ; of the number and splendour 
of their temples ; of the knowledge and authority of 
their priests ; and the mighty remains of some of their 
sacred buildings, sufficiently testify to the splendoiu 
and absolute dominance of this order in this great 
kingdom. 

To show that the priestcraft of this ancient realm 
was part of the same system that we have been tra- 
cing, a part of that stiU existing in India, will require 
but little laboiu'. We shall see that the Greek phi* 
losophere tliemselTes assert the derivation of theii 
C3 
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mythology from Egypt; and bo strikingly eirailar an 
those ol ln<^a and Egypt, that it has been a matter of 
debate among learned men, which nation borrowed its 
religion from the other. The fact appears to be, that 
neither borrowed from the other, but that both drew 
from OQe common source, a source we have already 
r pointed out — that of the Cuthic tribes. Egypt *as 
peofded by the children of llam : and by whomsoever 
India was peopled, the great priestly and military cdste 
early foimd its way there, and introduced the very 
same aupttratitions; founded on the trorehip of Noah 
and his sons ; and shadowed out with emblems and 
ceremonies derived from the memory of the flood. 
Both nations are of the highest antiquity ; both arrived 
at extraordinary knowledge of astronomy, of Hichi- 
tecture, of many of the mechanic arts, of govern- 
ment, and of a certain moral and theologic philosophy, 
which the priests retained to themeelves, and made 
use of as a mighty engine to enslave the people. 
Their knowledge was carefully, shrouded from the 
multitude ; the populace were crartuned with all soha 
of fabulous puerilities ; and were made to feel th» dia- 
.play of science in the hands of the priesthood, as evi- 
dence of supernatural powers. 

J)r. Kobertson, iii his Disquisition on Ancient India, 
and in his History of America, has endeavoured to ex- 
plain the uniformity of pagdn belief, by supposing that 
rude nations would everywhere be influenced by the 
same great powers and appearances of nature ; — by 
the beneficial influence of the aun and moon ; of the 
Auitful eftrth ; by the contemplation of the awfulnesa 
of the ocfean,(^ tempests and thunder; andwoilld«ome 
to adore those great objects as gods. But this will, 
by no means, account for the striking identity of thb 
great principles and practices of paganism, as we 
have seen diem existing: Differemt nations, espe- 
cially under the different aspests «f widely divided 
Climates, Would have imagined widely different dei- 
ties ; and the ceretnonies in which they would bsve 
.ad<md thetii, would have beea its ioMte as the taga- 
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ries of the human fancy. But would they have all 
produced godg so positively of the same family, that, 
whoever went from one nation to another, however 
distant, among people of totally different habits and 
genius, would mive immediately recognised their own 
gods, and have given them their own names T Would 
Cffisar and Tacitus have beheld Roman gods in Ger- 
many and Gaul I Herodotus, Pluto, and Pythagoraa 
have found chose of Greece in Egypt ! Would Uiese 
gods be, in every country, attended by the same tra- 
ditionary theory of origin, — the three sons of one 
great father, multiplying themselves into the eight 
persona of the original gods — the precise number of 
those enclosed in the ark] Would traditions of the 
flood in all countries, most full and remarkable, and, 
in the oldest Hindoo writings, almost word for word 
with the one in the Bible, have existed, as may be 
seen in the histories of the various countries; snd as 
maybe found carefully collected byFaber and Bryant 
in their works on the pagan mythologies T This 
could not he ; — nor would so many nations, in different 
parts of the world, retain the ark ; nor celebrate my»- 
' teries, eubstanlially (he same, in the same temfic 
manner in caves ; nor would they have all hit eo the 
horrid sacrifice of men ; nor the same doctrine of trans- 
migratioif ; nor have permitted an imperious caste of 
priests and nobles to rule over them with abaolutA 
domination. To suppose all this to happen, except 
£rom one great and universal cause, is as rational as 
to suppose the system of earth and heaven to be the 
work of chance : and the further we go, the_ more 
clearly shall we see this demonstrated. 

The Eg^nitians, like all other nations, had their triad 
of gods ;— Horua, Osiris, and Typhon. This was the 
popular one ; but the priests had another'of a more in- 
tellectual nature, Emeph, Eiclon, and Phtha. Tliey 
had also their great mother Isis, Ceres, or the earth ; 
but they had besides many inferior deities, which we 
need not enumerate. Every god had his shrine ; every 
.shrine its train of priests ; besides which (here wer? 
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the shrines of the oracles, so that there was plenty 
of influence and profit for the priesthood. They bore 
the aric of Osiris once a year in procession ; setting 
it afloat oii the Nile at a certain place, and lamenting 
it for a tinte as lost. Itwas taken up at another place, 
with great rejoicings that die god was found again. It 
was said to be pursued by the great evil serpent Ty- 
j^on in the ocean ; but in time was triumpliant over 
him — a direct allusioirto tiie going of Noah ittto the 
ark, and being driven by the great power of waters 
for a time ; when he returned to land, and peopled 
the world anew. 

Their doctrine of tranatnigration, Herodotus tells 
Bs, some of his countrymen, whom he could name but 
does not choose, meaning, however, ^rthagoras and 
others, carried thence into Greece. The Egyptians, 
says the venerable Greek, believe that, on the disso- 
lutloil of the body, the soul immediately enters into 
some other animal; and.that, aller using as vehicles . 
every species of terrestrial, aquatic, and Winged crea- 
tures, it finally enters a second time into a human 
body. They affirm that itimdergoes all these changes 
in the space of three thousand years. 

- This is precisely the doctrine of the Hittdoos, and 
of those nations we have already noticed ; and henc« 
proceeded that excessive veneration of the people for 
every species of animdl; fearing to hurt or destroy 
diem, lest they should dislodge the soul of a relative 
or friend. We have noticed their fiiry about a cat: 
their veneration for dogs was equally extreme till after 
the celebrated expedition of Cambyses, the Persian, 
Tvho, with the zeal of his country against all images 
of deity, threw down their Idols, and rfew their sacred 
animals, which the dogs devoured, and thereby became 
objects of abhorrence to the Egyptians. 

Their laws, says Herodotus, compel Aem to cher- 
feh animals. A certain number of men and women 
ate a^^iuted to this office, which is esteemed so hon- 
bnrable that it descends in sncceBsion from fadier to 
eoth la the pretence of these tininah t^e i)dnbitaal<| 
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of the cities perform tfaeit vows. TheyaddreMthem- 
selres aa supplicants to the divini^ wtuch is supposed 
to be represented by thd animal in whose ptesence 
they are. They then cut off their ohildrens' hair ) 
sometimes die whole, sometimes die hair, at others 
a third. This they weigh in a balance againM a piece 
' of silver. As soon as the silver prepondeniteB, they 
give It to the woman who keeps the beast. It is a 
capital offence to kill one of these animals. To de- 
stroy one accidentally is punishable by a fine paid to 
the prieals ; but he who kills an ibis or a hawk, how- 
aver involuntarily, cannot by any means escape death. 
Whenever a cat dies there is universal monniiiig in a 
family ; and every Tnember of it cats off his eye- 
brows : but when a dog dies, they shave their heads 
and every part of Uieir bodies. This, after the days 
of Gambyses, would, of course, be somewhat altered. 
TTke cats, when dead, are carried to sacred buildings, 
salted, and rfterward buried in the city of Bubaates. 
Femde dogs are bmied in sacred chests, wherever 
they happen to die, as are ichneimions ; shrew-mice 
and hawks are buried at Butos ; bears and wolves where 
they die. Otters and eels ako escited great Venera- 
tion. The crocodile was held to be divine by one 
part of the kingdom ; by another it was execrated. 
Wher« it was reverenced, it had tefliptes, a lar^e tr^ 
of attendaUs, and, after death, was embalmed. Maxi- 
mus Tyrius says, a womRil reared a young crocodile, 
and the Egyptians esteemed her highly ^rtunate as 
the nurse of a deity. The woman had a child which 
used to play with the crocodile, till the animal one day 
Ouned fierce, and ate it up ; the woman exulted, and 
counted the child's £ato blessed in the extreme, to have 
been the victim of her domestic god. Such is the 
melanchtdy stupidity into which priestcraft can plunge 
die human mind ! 

1 shall not pursue the svperatitions of this peOfJe 
iiirther, but refer my readers to Herodotus, Plutarch, 
Diodorus, and Porphyrius, for all further particulars ; 
tine^ » vwa tJui(.tb« Ssyptisiu, vtn ve tg credit 
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Herodotus, were singular in one respect — haviug no 
human sacrifices, save, perijaps, in the very earliest ages. 
This however is so remarkable an exception to the 
universality ut the system, that we £nd it ^fficult of 
belief; and, on turning to Strabo, we are assured that 
they annually sacrificed to the Nile a noble virgin ; a 
statement confirmed by the Arabian writer Murtadi, 
who relates that they avayed her in rich robes, and 
hurled her into the stream. Diodoms aSimis, that 
they eatyifioed red4iaired men at the tomb of Osiris, 
because his mortal enemy, Typhon, wxs of ttiat colour. 
Busiris sacrificed Thiacians to appease the angry 
vNile ; and three men were daily sacrificed to Lucina at 
. Meliopolis ; instead of which- Amasis afterward hu- 
manely substituted waxen images. 

They. not only practised diese horrors, but the 
Phallic rites in ^ their Ifiathsomeness ; and ingrafled 
a vulgar and indecent character <m the national man- 
ners. They propagated the abominations of Priapis, 
and the Bacchanalian and Satomalian orgies, among 
the Greeks. The priests had so fast bound the people 
in the strMigest bonds — knowledge in their own order, 
and ignorance in the multitude, — in puerile forms and 
ceremonies, and the serpent-folds of sensuality, — that 
they had established themselves in the most absolute ' 
manner on their shoulders. Home and India can alone 
present similar examples. 

As we have seen in all other cotmtries, so here they 
were the lordly caste. The nation, say the authorities 
I have above quoted, is divided into three castes — 
priests, nobles, and people ; the latter of whom are 
confined to mechanic or' rural employments, utteriy 
exoluded from knowledge, advancement, and power. 
As in India to this day, the son must succeed his fa- 
ther in his trade. " I know not," says Herodotus, 
'' whether ths Greeks have borrowed this custom frois 
Aem, but I have seen the same thing in various parts 
of Thrace, Scythia, Persia, and Lydia. It seems, in- 
deed, to b« an established prejudice among n^iosa, 
evtn Un l^ast refined, ut considei mechanics and^k 
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deacendanta as the lowest sart of citizeiuit aod l« «s- 
teem those most noble who are of no profession. The 
soldiers and the priests are ibe only ranks in EJgypt 
which are honourably distinguished; these, each of 
them, receire from the pubUc a portiMi of land of 
twehe acres, free from all taxes ; besides &tB, the 
military enjoy, iri their turn, other adTontages ; one 
thousand are every year, in turn, on the king's gnard, 
and receive, besides their land, a daily allowance of 
five pounds of bread, two of heef, and four austeres of 

Plato, Plularch, and Diodoms agree' with him in 
this particular. A prince, say they, cannot reign in 
Egypt if he be ignorant of sacred affairs. The king 
must be either of the race of priesta or soldiers ; these 
two classes being distinguished, the one by their wis- 
dom, the other by their valour. When they have 
chosen a warrior for king, he is immediately admitted 
into the order of priests, who instmct him in their 
mysterious philosophy. The priests may censure the 
king; give him advice ; and regulate his actions. By 
them is iixed the time when he shall walk, bathe, or 
even visit hia wife. The sacred ministers possess, in 
return, many and great advantages. They are not 
obliged to consume any part of their domestic property; 
each has a portion of sacred viands, ready dressed, 
assigned him, besides a large daily allowance of beef, 
and geese, and wine. 

What a striking illustration is this of what we find 
in Genesis, chap, xlvii. 1t% of the doings of Joseph, 
first of gathering tip the com fh>m all the land of 
Egypt, and then selling it out, in the horrors of fam- 
ine, to the people for their possessions, whereby the 
whole kingdom became the purchased property of 
Pharaoh, except that of the priests — "only the land 
<rf the priests bought he not, for the priests had a por- 
tion assigned them of Pharaoh." 

The priests, indeed, were too powerfiil for Joseph, 
or even for Pharaoh himself. Darius wished only to 
place & status of himself in a temple f the priesM 
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rioleutty reuBtod it, and Dariua was obliged to sub- 
mit. Herodottn tells ue that the priests showed hint 
the images of their predecessoK for three hundred and 
forty-one descents: and M. Larcher even supposes 
that these priests were, for many i^es, the sole princes 
of this strange country ; a most triumphant r«iga of 
jaieatcraft indeed I 
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crslt compelled to adopt ■ liiee policy by the free Bpirit of th 
Creeke ; yet bloody and licentioua Ritee introduced, and tL. 
People effectually enslBTed tr means of FestiTals, Gunea, Sacii' 



Jia Myilenee — figyptian daitoets le- 
alluBioos M them — P^eslly Avarice. 

The popular theology of this noble and celebrated 
nation, as it existed during its most enlightened ages, 
has been made familiar to every mind by its literature 
being taught in all schools, and furnishing peipetual 
allusions and embellishments to all writers. Hero- 
'dotus says that Hesiod and Homer invented the iheo- 
gony of Greece ; that is, they, no doubt, methodized the 
oonfiised traditions of their ancestors, and organized 
them into that very beautiflil system, which we still 
admire when it has become the most fabulous of fables, 
more than the kindred creations of all other people. 
Though it had tiie same origin as all other mytholo- 
gies, yet passing through die glorious minda of these 
Doets, it assumed all those characters of grace and 
teauty which they conferred on their literature, their 
philosi^^, and on all the arts and embellishments 
frf' life. Fanjiliar as Hwner hae nude us sdl with diat 
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hierarchy of goda which figure so cobspicootuly in 
his writings, we are continnally fumiabeoBy him. with 
glimpses of a more ancieid dynasty, and with theories 
of their origin, which clash with his more general 
one, and at first puzxle aaul confound us. When we 
come, however, to trace up these casual revealings, 
we soon find ourselves in a new worid. These gMs 
which he at first taught us were all ths offspring of 
Saturn, and of his three sons Jupiter, Neptune, and 
Pluto, we discover, to oin: astonishment, are the gods 
of all other nationsy— gods assuming all tha character 
of the highest antiquity, and deriving their being in a 
manner totally at variance with the more modem sys- 
t«n. His Hercides, Bacchus, Apollo, Ceres, Venus, 
&c., instead of being the comparatively recent chil- 
dren of Jove, are found to blend and become synonym 
roous with him or the greal Mother. Surprised at 
this strange diseovery, we pursue the inquiry, and are 
led into those very regions where we have lately 
been — into Central Asia, and to the period of the Flood. 
The tombs of &e gods were existing in Greece ; they 
were, therefore, but deified men, — and whence came 
thaoe men ? F>om the Flood. Traditions of floods 
were the most familiar of things in Gneece ; and diey 
agreed, both that of Deucalion and others, with all the 
.particulars of the real one. Herodotus tells us that 
the Egyptians, into whose religion he was initiated, 
invented the names of the twelve great gods ; but we 
have already seen whence the Egyptians drew their 
deities. Plutarch contends that ihey came fromPhe- 
nicia. And who were the gods of the Phenicians T 
Ilus, or Ark-Ilus, or Hercules, i. e. Noah ; and Dagon ; 
the old man. On, or Oannes, who, accordingto Sanco- 
niatho, came out of the sea, and taught them to plant 
com and the vine. Others say, that the gods cams 
into Greece from Samothrace, with the Pelasgi, an 
anciettt wandering people, who bore in the ark with 
them the Oabiri, or mighty ones. These Cabui have 
been the subject of much contention ; but all writers 
admit that they were three, or eight, that is, the three 
gons of Noahj or the eight peojue of the ark. It it 
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most likely that from all these sources p(»ti(ms of the 
same great system of coirupted worship were derived. 
So conspicuous is. the real origin of all the Girecian 
traditions that I shall not dwell i^n it. It is enough 
to state that they celebrated the same mysteries, prac- 
tised the same human sacrifices, were contaminated 
with the same Phallic abominations, as all tiie other 
nations of psj^anism ; in fact, all the characters of the 
great Noachic superstitimis were ingrafted tipon ihem. 
The bold and free genius of die nation, — that splendid 
and extraordinary emuiatimi of inteUect, which not 
only made it the wonder of the ancient world, but has 
constituted it the well-spring of knowledge to all ages, 
and almost the creator of the universal modem mind, — 
saved it from the utmost horrors ^id degradations of 
priestcraft. The national spirit operating in the soul 
of Homer, agaia through him qterated with tenfold 
force on the minds of Ms coimtn'men. In all other 
conntries die priest* were the monopolists of know- 
ledge. " Immured," says Maurice, :in his Indian An- 
tiquities, "in the errors of polytheism, as was the 
great body of the Egyptian nation, it has been incon- 
testably poved by the immortal Cudworth, that the 
hiero[^aut or arch'f riest, in the secret ritea of their 
reUgion, taught the doctrine of the unity of the God- 
head ; but this noble sentiment, though ^ey had the 
magnanimity ts conceive, they wanted the generosity 
to impart to die deluded populace ; for it was thou^t 
dangerous both to the church and state to shake the 
foundations of the reigning superstitions." This, if I 
have not already akown, it would be easy to show, 
was die practice die wo^d over ; but this knowledge 
falhng on the mind of Homer, he disdained to make it 
an instrument of slaveiy, but poured it abroad like 
light through die earth ; and his countrymen, listening 
to his glorious poems with endiusiasm, becaiae imbued 
with the same daundess, untameable spirit, alike inlol- 
•ranttrf the despotism of the dirone or the altar. Many 
f>i his more timid compabiots, indeed, Were terrified 
M the freodkmi of his treatment of die gods. Every- 
Vfawe «« pwcfive tiiat be iwgarded (^em (mt u coivi 
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venient poetical machinery. Ever .and anon we find 
him rising into such sublime notions of Deity and the 
Divine government, that we feel that he posaesaed that 
tnie knowledge of the Creator which Socrates and 
Plato, and Cicero, in Rome, afterward displayed. So 
strikingly, indeed, does he evince this, that many have 
thou^t diat in his wanderings he haJd come in con- 
tact with die Heb^rew doctrines. I doubt this. 1 ' 
believQ, rather, it came to him from the earliest agea, 
by other sources; but his description of the gods ex- 
erting their pow^r is almost worthy of Isaiah : — 

Mara ahouM to Simoia from His beauteous hill ; 
The mountain shook, the npid atream etood still. 
- AboiB, th£ sue of gods hia thunder roUa, 
And pealH on peals rednubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, sleni Neptune shakes the aohd gUMUid ; 
The foteats wave, the mountains nod atound : 
ThtoBgli all thair suDuniW tremble Ida's woods, 
And from Ibelr soniees boil her hundred floods. 
Trqj'a turrets tottet on the rocking plain, 
Ana the tossed nanea beat th£ heaving main, 

Popi-t Traiulatim, B. xt. 

The sentiments that aboimd in the Odyssey ar« 
worthy, not merely of a Hebrew, but of a Christian ; 
as this fine and just opinion of slavery :-^ 



IHusiiobledesoriptionofthepowerofconaci^cti;- 
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Pimi sure tonoentors in ttta guilty breast ; 
SiHne Toiiie of God, close whispering wilhiii — 
" Wretch! this isTJllaay ; BDdlbis is sm!" 

And those many declarations of Grod's guardianship 
of the poor and tbe Btnmger :— 



Ijet finrt the herald due libations pa^ 
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I/)W M thy knee, thy succour we implore ; 

Bespect M human, and relieve us poor ; . 

At Uiiat Some hospitable gifta bestow. 

Tie what the iiappy to theiuihappy owe. 

Tis what the gods require : — dtoae gods revere, — 

The poor ;tnd alranger are their constant care. 

To Jove theii canse, end their revenge belongs — 

He wanderB with them, and he feeU their wrongs-— B. ix. 

Prom Homer's mind truth glanced abroad with a 
divine and dreadlees honesty ; unlilie that of poor 
Herodotus, who at the utt^'ance of a bolder sentiment 
hopes he has not given ofieoce to gods or men^ ' 

We see in hia writings not only continual indica- 
tions of great moral truths, but the same integrity 
evinced in sketching the manners of the early ages of 
his country. We see his favourite hero' dragging his 
noble foe at his chariot, and immolating men at the . 
fimeral of his friend. What Greece would have been 
in the hands of priests, but for its own elastic spirit, 
and for tbq mighty influence of its poets' and sages, 

■ we have seen pictured in other nations ; what it was, 
we have now to see. Priestcraft here did not rule 
with the same tmmasked mien, and unrestrained hand, 
as in other countries ; it adapted its policy to tho 

. spirit of the peq)le. It gratified their cuTiosity after 
[jiilosophic knowledge, and after the future, by mys< 
teries and oracles ; their love of grace and festivity, 
by beautiful processions and joyous festivals ; it cap- 
tivated and awed thcit: sensitive imaginations, by cas- 
ing to its aid the fine arts, as the papal church did 
^^rward by its adherents, — erecting the most mag- 
nificent temples, and setting before their eyes those 
miracles of paintings noW lost, except in the eulo- 
giums of antiquity ( and«f sculpture, some of which 
remain to command the admiration, if not the worship, 
of the world. By these means they attained their 
end, — immense wealth and influence, — an influence, 
the strength of which, on the common mind, may be 
estjpiated by facts about to be given, but periiaps mwre 
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by the ciTcumBtance of Socrates, the most Bagacious 
of their philosophers, at the hour of his death, and 
when he was delivering the most sublime sentimentt, 
enjoining his friends to sacri&ce on his behalf a cock 
to jGacuIapiua. 

Let us now briefly lim over the great features of 
priestcraft in Greece ; and tirst, of human sacrifices. 
Archbishop Potter, in his Antiquifies of Greece, chap. ' 
IV., says, " Neither was it lawful to sacrifice oxen 
oidy, but also men. Examples of this sort of intao- 
manity were very common in most ef the baxbarous 
nations. Among the primitive Grecians it was ac- 
counted an act of so uncommon cruelty and impiety, 
that Lycaon, king of Arcadia, was feigned by the 
poets to have been turned into a wolf, because he 
offered a human sacrifice to Jupiter. In latter days it 
was undoubtedly more common and famiUar. Aristo- 
menes, theMessinian, sacrificed three hundred men; 
among whom was Theopompus, one of the kings of 
Sparta, to Jupiter of Ithome. Themistocles, in order 
to procure the assistance of the gods against the Per- 
sians, sacrificed some captives of that nation, as we 
find in I^utarch. Bacchus had an altar in Arcadia, 
upon which young damsels were beaten to death with 
bundles of rode ; something like to which was prac- 
tised by the Lacediemonians, who scourged the chil- 
dren, sometimes to death, in honour of Diana Orthia. 
To the manes and infernal gods such sacrifices were 
very often offered. Hence we read of Polyxena's 
being sacrificed to Achilles ; and Homer relates how 
thatherobutcheredtwelveTrojancaptives at the funeral 
of Patroclus. j^neas, whom Virgil celebrates for hie 
piety, is an example of the same practice : — 



QostnoT bic invenes, totidem, quoe educat pfeiu, rrx. -i 

Viventaa rapit ; inferias quos inmiolet umbris, 
CapdToquB rogi perfuitdat sanguine flammas. — Xtt. x. 

^' Whoever desires to see more instances of huioan 
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sacrifieea may coosult ClemeDs of'Alexandria, Euse- 
bius, and other Christian apologiats." 

To ibis we may add the well-known sacrifice of 
Iphygenia, by the asBembled Grecian powers on their 
way to Troy; the sacrifice of two children by Mene- 
laus, rdated by Herodotus ; and, what Fhitarch says, 
that the Greeks sacrificed many children ammally to 
SatwTi ; so that we see this famous people was suffi- 
ciently infected by this bloody superstttiw. 

Of their Phallic tites we shall, for decency's sake, 
refer to their own writers, whose descriptions of the 
Bacchic and Pria^c orgies are astonishing. 

For their religious festivals and processions, we 
refer to Potter ; and shajl only say that in these, every 
charm of grace, every intoxication of festivity wW 
exhausted, to fascinate a people so alive to such influ- 
encec; and diey were made to contribute abundantly 
to the eofiers of the priests. 

Another potential source of power and wealth was 
augury. Augurs were a class of men frequeiUly 
priests, but ^waya bearing much the same relation to 
the pagan' priesthood that the monks did to those of 
the p^al hierarchy. They were but varieties of the 
same cLass of animals of prey- They pretended to 
disceru and declare the will of the gods, by the flight 
of bir^, by the intestines of animals, and by various 
other sigm. But it was through the medimn of the 
oracles that priestcraft awed, and practised on, tbe 
public mind moat efiectually. These were situated 
in aolemtt temples, or fearfiil, sacred groves ; wer« 
Bnrronnded by every thing which could terrify and 
confound the imagination ; and, accompanied by dread 
and mysterious sounds, and by the cnee and contor- 
tions of dke priest or priestess, were supposed to pro- 
claim flie dicta «rf the gods. They were, conse- 
quently, a mine of wealth and power to the priests. 
"Of all sorts of divination," says Potter, "oracles 
had always the greatest repute, as "being thought to 
proceed in an inunediate manner tnm tbe gods; 
whereas ethers were delivered by men, and had a 
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greater dependence on diem, who might, either out 
of ignorance, mistake, or out of fear, hi^, or other 
unlawful and base ends, conceal or betray the truth ; 
whereas they thought the gods, who were neither 
obnoxious to the anger, nor slood in need of the 
rewards, nor cared for the promises of mortal, could 
not be provaUed upon to do either of Aem. Upon 
this account, oracles obtained so great credit and 
esteem, that, in all doubts and disputes, their deter- 
minations were held sacred and inviolable. Whence, 
as Strabo reports, vast numbers flocked to them to 
he resolved in all manner of doubts, and to ask 
counsel about the management of their affairs ; inso- 
much that no business of great consequence was 
imdertaken, — scarce anywar waged, peace concluded, 
new form of government instituted, or new laws 
enacted, without the advice and approbation of aa 
oracle. Croesus, before he durst venture to declare 
war against the Persians, consulted not only all the 
most famous oracles of Greece, but sent ambassadors 
to Libya, to ask advice of Jupiter Ammon. Minos, 
the Cretan lawgiver, conversed with Jupiter, and 
received instructions from him, how he might new- 
model his government. Lycurgus also made visits to 
the Delphian Apollo, and received from him that 
platform which he ailerward communicated to, the 
Lacedemonians. Nor does it matter whether these 
things were true or not, when lawgivers, and raen of 
the greatest authority, were forced lo make use of 
these methods to win them into compliance. My 
author also goes higher, and tells us that inspired 
persons were thought worthy of the greatest honour 
iUid trusts : insomuch, that we sometimes find them 
advanced to the throne, and invested with the royal 
power: for that, being admitted to the councils of 
the gods, they were best able lo provide for the wel- 
fare of meiL 

"This representation stood the priests, who had 
their dependence on the oracle, in no small stead ; 
for fiudbg iheir credit thus thoroughly estab^shedi 
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they allowed no man to consult their gods before he 
had offered^ costly s&critites, and nude rich presents 
to them. Whereby it fame- to paai' that few bevdes 
great and wealthy men were admitted to ask their 
advice ; the rest being, unable to jtay the charges re- 
quired on thEt account, which con^b^ted very much 
to raise die esteem of oraclea among the common peo- 
ple ; men being generally apt to admird the things 
they are kept at some distance from, and, on the other 
hand, to contemn what they are familiarly acquainted 
with. Wherefore, to keep up their esteem wiih the 
better sort, even they were only admitted on" a ffew 
stated days; at otlier times, neither the greatest 
prince eotild ^purchau, nor persons of the greatest 
quality any way obtain, an aAawer. Alexander hint- 
self was peremptraily denied by the Pythia, till she 
was by downright force, compelled to ascend the tri- 
pos, when, finding herself miable to resist any longer, 
she cried out, 'Thou art invincible!' which words 
were thought a very lucky omen, and accepted instead 
of a further oracle." 

Thus we see how artfully and triumphantly the 
priests had managed to enslave this great and most - 
intelligent of people, hcdding them in abject and ptter 
thraldom even while they imagined themselves free. 
"To the priests ihey were obliged to come for their 
original civiV constimtions, and these they took caire ' 
' so tff frame as to make themselves necessary in eveir 
act and hour of enistencer as they have done through 
the unirersal world. Our author might have told us, 
however, what tricks statesmen were suffered to play 
with the oracles when it suited them so to do ; he 
mi^ have added vriiat prodigies and portents The- 
mistocloB caused to appear in these oracular temples, 
when he wished to rouse the Greeks against Persia. 
The arms of the temple at Delphi were ehiited from 
the interior to the front of the fane in ihe night, as 
if done by divine hands ; they vere heard to clash 
as if by invisible power; rocks fell, and thundered 
down ia ifae face* of the ea«iny sa they approached 
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flwM sacred d«fil«B, and fnetkcb and foes were iin- 
[o-esaed widi an idea that -die gods were present to 
defend their BanctnarieB. 

Their sacred feBtivats, games, and celebnUimi of 
mysterieB were abnost innnmeraUe; some occurring 
yeariy, others monthly, ea that they were seldom 
without something of the kind to occupy their atten- 
tion, and bind them to the national religion. 

These have occupied much of the curioBity of the 
learned ; and their researches have shown inconteet- 
ably, Aat the mysteries celebrated in all ages and 
nattooB were mbstantially the same. Whether they 
were celelvated in Egypt in honour of Isis and 
Osiris ; in Syria of Baal ; in PhrygU, in Crete, in 
I%enieia, in Lemnos, in Samothrace, in Cyprus, in 
India, or the British bles ; or in the Mylhratic caves 
ofPereia; they had all the same object, and were 
attended hr the same ceremonies. In Greece there 
might be differing particulars in the orgies of Bac- 
chus, Ceres, Jupiter, Fan, Silenus, Rhea, Venus,' or 
Diana, yet iheir leading traits Were the same. Their' 
objiecls have been stated variously ; but they appear, 
■ in fact, to have been various, yet all subservient to 
one great object, — which was, to teach Ae primal 
unity of t^e Deity, notwithstanding the popular mut . 
'titude of gods, and to shadow out the grand doctrine 
af the fall andrepurificationof thehiunan soul. They 
appear evidently derived from the flood ; representing 
a descent into the darkness of that death which Noah's 
entrance into the ark indicated to the world, and his 
subsequent return to life. In all, there was a person 
lost, and sought after with lamentation ; whether In* 
was aeeking Osiris, Ceres seeking Proserpine ; or . 
Thammnz, Bacchus, Pan, Jupiter, or some otlier was 
lamented with tears, and sought through tMrors, and 
afterward rejoiced in as found. In all, the aspirants 
' descended to darkness- as of deatit, passed over « 
water in an ark or boat, and came into Elysium. The 
accounts in Homer and Virgil of the descent of Her' 
^es, Uljwes, and ^neas Into hell are ci»uid«i«d 
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to be but details of what b represented in the myste- 
ries. In whatever mode they were celebrated, we 
invariably find a certain, door or gate, viewed as of 
primary importance. Sometimes it was the deor of 
^e temple ; sometimes the door of the consecrated 
grotto; sometimes it was the haV'hway of the bcrat' 
within which ihe aspirant was enclosed ; sometimes 
a hole, either natural or artificial, between rocks ; 
aj\d sometimes a gate in the smi, moon, or planetis. 
Through this the initiated were bom again ; ajid from 
this the profane were excluded. The notion evidently 
originated from the door in the side of the ark through 
which the primary epopts were admitted, while die 
. profane antediluvians were ^ut out. So sacred and 
''secret were these mysteries in all countries, that 
whoever revealed any porti<m of them was instautly 
pnt to death. . The scrupniosity of the Romans with 
regard to the orgies of the Bona Dea, at which women 
only were admitted, is familiar to every reader of 
Cicero, by his harangue against 01odiu3,who violated 
diis custom. Those who consulted the oracle of 
Trophonius had to pass through darkness, and descend 
by a ladder into the cave, with offerings of cakes of 
honey ; 3nd drank of the waters of oblivion to forget 
all past cares, and of the waters of remepibrance, to 
recollect what they were about to see. 

Tliey who had been initiated into the .mysteries 
were held to be exH^mely wise, and to be possessed 
of m<^tives to the highest honour and purity of life ; 
yet it cannot be denied that they were made, by the 
uitroductjon of the Phallic obscenities, a means aa 
much of debauchery as of refining the people. A 
little reflection, says Mr, Maurice, will so«n convince 
us, that as persons of either sex were promiscuously 
allowed to be initiated, when the original physical 
cause came to be forgotten, what a general dissipation 
— ^what a boundless immorality would be promoted by 
so scandalous an exhibition as awaited them. The 
season of nocturnal gloom in which these mysteries 
TTwe performed, and the inviolable secrecy which 



Mcanpanied the celebration of thnOi added to the i^ 
Titiog solitude of the scene, conspired at once to bresk 
down all the barriers of restraint, to overturn all the 
fortitude of nianly virtue, and to rend the veil of mo- 
deoty from (he blushing face of virgin innocence. 
At length licentious passion trampled upon the nwM ' 
sacred obstaclea vhich law and religion united to 
raise against it. ^Hie bacahanal, frantic with mid- 
night intemperance, polluted the secret sanctuary, 
and proMitution aat throned upon the very altars ^ 
the gods. 

The elect upon the vulgar nndtiinds cannot b« 
doobted, however different it might be upon the few 
(tf hi^er intellect and higher pursuit. By them the 
roost sublime portions of the ancient m3rsterieB wotdd 
be awfully felt. Noting can be conceived more 
solemn than the rites of initiation int« the greater 
nysteriea as described by Apuleius and Dion Chiy- 
Mwtome, who bed both gone throu^ the awful cere- 
mony, — nothing more tremendous than the aceneiy 
exhibited before the eyes of the terrified aspirant. 
After entering the grand vestibule of the mystic 
shrine, he waa led by the hjeropbant, amid suirouid- 
ing dorkntss and incumbent horrors, throu^ all 
those extended aisles, winding avenues, and gloomy 
a^rta, equally belonging to the mystic temples of 
Egypt, Eleusis, and India. " It was," says StobmuSr 
as quoted by Warburton, in his Divine Legatim of 
Moses, " a wide and feariid march through night and 
darkness. Presently the ground began to rock be- 
neath his feet, the whole temple trembled, and strange 
and dreadiul voices were beud through the tnidni^t 
silence. To these succeeded other louder and more 
terrific noises, resembling thttnder ; while quick and 
vivid flashes of lightning darted through the cavern, 
displaying to his view many ghastly sights and hid- 
eous spectres, emblematical of the various vices, 
diseases, infirmities, and calamities incident to that 
slate of terrestrial b<Htdage from which his struggling 
■ool vras now going to emerge, as well as of the hw 
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rors and penal torments of the guilty in a future state. 
The temple of the Cecropian goddess roared from its 
inuMst recesses : the holy torches of Eleusis were 
waved on high by mimic furies ; the snakes of Trip- 
tolemus hissed a loud defiance, and the howling of the 
infernal dogs resounded through the awful gloom, 
which resembled the malignant and imperfect light 
of (he moon when partially obscured by clouds. At 
this period, all the pageants of vulgar idolatry — all 
the train of gods, supernal and infernal, passed in 
&wful succession before him ; and a hynm, called the 
Theology of Idols, recotmting the genealogy and 
functions of each, was sung ; afterward the whole 
fabuloua detail was solemnly recanted by the mysta- 
gogne ; a divine hymn, in honour of Eternal jm9 
Imhbxible Truth, was chanted, and the -profoimd^r 
mysteries conunenced. And now, arrived on the 
verge of death and initiation, every thing wears a 
dreadful aspect; it is all horror, trembling, and aston- 
ishment. An icy chillness seises his limbs ; a 
copious dew, like the damp of real death, bathes his 
temples ; he staggers, and his senses begin to fail, 
vrtien the scene is of a sudden changed* and the doors 
of the interior and spleodidly illumined temple aie 
tkrown wide c^n. A miraculous and divine light 
ducloses itself, and shining plainfl and flowering 
meadows open on all hands bpfore him. ' Accessi 

' c<mftiium mortis,' says Apoleius, ' et calcato Proser- 
pina; limine, per onnib vectu^ etementa remeavi ; 
nocte medio soleh candido corns cajitem lumine.' 
Arrived at the bourn of mortality, after having trod 

■ the gloomy threshoid of Proserpine, I passed rapidly 
through Edl the surrounding elements, and, at deep 
midnight, beheld the sun shining in meridian .splen- 
dour. The clouds of mental error, and the shades of 
real darkness being now alike dissipated, both tho 
soul and the body of the initiated experienced a de- 
lightful vicissitude; and while the latter, puiified 
with luetrations, bombed in a blaze of glory, the for- 
mer dissolved in a tide of overwhelming Kauportt 
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At that period of virtuous and triumpbuit exaltation, 
according to the divine Plato, they saw celestial 
beau^ in all the dazzling radiance of ita perfection ; 
when, joimflg with the glorifled chorus, they were 
admitted to the beatijie vision, and were initiated into 
die most blessed oi all mysteneB." 

ITie author of the apocryphal Wisdom of Solo- 
mon has preserved a most curious Jewish tradition, 
relative to the nature of the Egyptian plague of dark- 
ness, which intimates that the votaries of Osiris were 
visited with the very terrors which they employed ia 
his mysteries. The passage is not cmly strikingly 
illustrative of what is gone before, but is extremely 
sublime : — 

" When unrighteous men thouj^t to oppress the 
holy naoon. they, being shut up in their hous^, the 
prisfHiers of darkness, and fettered with the bonds of 
a long night, lay there fugitives from the Eternal 
Providence. For while they were supposed to lie 
■ hid in iheir secret sins, they were scattered under a 
dark veil of forgeilulness, being horribly astonished) 
and troubled with strange apparitions. For, neither 
might the comer mat held them keep them from fear, 
but noises, aa of waters falling down, sounded abovt 
them, and sad visions appeared unto them with heavy 
countenances; ISo powerof the fire might give them . 
light, neither could tba bright flames of the stars en- ■ 
dure to lighten that horrible night. Only there ap- " 
peared unto them a Ure kindled of itself, very dread- 
ful ; for besng much tenified, they thought the ^ings 
they saw to be worse than the sight they saw mt. i 
As for the illusions of art magic, they were put down, 
and their vaunting in wisdom was reproved with dis- 
grace ; for they who promised to drive away terrors 
and troubles ftom a sick soul were sick themselves 
of fear, worthy to tio laughed at. For though no ter- 
rible thing did foar them, yet, being scared with 
beasts that passed by, and hissing of serpents, they 
died for fear, refuamg to lodt upon the air, which 
oould on no side be avoided ; theyi sleeping the sam« 
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sleep that night, wherein they could do nothing, and 
which came upon them out of the bottoms of inevit- 
able hell, were partly vexed with monstrous appari- 
tions, and partly fainted, their, heart failing them-'- 
ji>r audden fear, and unlooked'for, came upon them. 
So, then, whoBoever fell down was straitly kept, shut 
np in a prison without iron bars. Whetiier it were a 
whistling wiud or a mdodious noise of birds among 
the spreading branches, or a pleasing fall of water 
running violently, or a hideous noise of stones cast 
down, or a running that could not be seen of skipping 
beasts, or a roaring voice of most savage wild beasts, 
or a rebounding echo from the hollow mountains ; 
these things insde them to swoon for fear. For the 
whole world shined with light, and none were hindered 
in their Itbonr ; over them only was spread a hea^ 
ni^t, an image of that dariiness which should attei> 
ward receive them." 

On this interesting suJiyectit wouldbe easyto-foUow 
ihrou^ the mysteries of all nations, and write a vol- 
ume ; but aft^r merely stating that the initiatory cere- 
monies of Freemaaons, and those of the Vehme Gericht, 
or secret tribumit, once existing in Germany, s^em to 
derive ^eir origin from this source, I. shall merely givo 
a few woids of Tatiesin, relative to their celebration 
in Britain, and return to the regular order of my subject. 

Among the apparatus of 5ie art magic whicl^ the 
Draids used in this ancient" ceremony <rf beii^ bom 
again, was a caldron ; and, as in all other raysteries, 
and in the initiation of a. Freemason, men with naked 
BwonJB stood within the x>ortal to cut down every 
coward who would fain turn back before he had passed 
through the terrors of inauguration ; the Druids also, 
it appears, had to sail over the water in this ceremony. 

" Thrice the number," says Tahesin, " that would 
"have filled Prydwen the m»gie shield of Arthur, itt 
which he sailed with seven champions, we entered 
^xm the deep, — excepting seTOti, none have returned 
finnn Oaer Sidi. Am I not contending for the praiw 
pi "Sm lore wtuch wM tow tiuws nvlewod ia tbe 
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qnsdrangnlar enclonire t Ai th« first Mntence, was 
it not uttered rrom the caldron t I« not this tha 
caldron of the mler of the deep t With the ridge of 
pearis around iu border, it \nfl not boil the food of a 
coward who is not bound by his oath. Against him 
will be lifted the bright-gleBming tword, and in the 
hand of the Bword'bearer shall he be lefl ; and before 
the gates of hell ahall the horn* of light be burning. 
When we went with Arthur in hia aplendid labours, 
excepting seven, none returned from Caer Vediwid. 
Am I not contending for the honour of a lore which 
deserves attention? In the quadrangular enclosure, in 
the island with the strong door, the twilight and the 
pitchjr darkness were mixed together, while bright 
wine wa« the beverage placed before the narrow circle. 
Thrice the number that would have filled Prjrdwen we 
endtiarked upon "the sea ; excepting seven, none re- 
turned from Caer Rigor. I will not redeem the mnl< 
titndes with the ensign of the governor. Beyond the 
enclosure of glaas they beheld not the prowess of Aiw 
thur. They unew not on what day the stroke would 
be given, nor at what hour in the serene day the agi- 
tated person would be bom, or who preserved his going 
into the dales of the possession of the waters. They 
knew not die brindled ox with the thick headband. 
When we went with Arthur of. mournful memory, ex- 
cepting seven, none returned from Caer Tandwy." 

Caer Rigor, Sidi, Tediwid, Ac, are but d^erent 
names for the Druidical enclosure of Sumehenge, or, 
as they styled it, the Ark of the World. The number 
seven has evidently reference to the seven pervons of 
the ark j Noah himself being represented, according 
to custom, by Arthur. 

In another place Taliesin alludes to the doctrine of 
die Hetempsyohosis, which was taught in those mys- 
teries. "I was first modelled in the form of a pure 
Hian, in the hall of Ceridwen the ship goddess, who 
subjected me to penance. Tbimgh amall within aw 
ark, ftnd modest in n^ deportment, I waa great. A 
nnctuujr earned in« ehw« iho sutihce of tha oHib, 
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While I was enclosed within its ribs the sweet awen 
rendm'ed me complete ; and my luv, Trithout audible 
language, was imparted lo me by the old giantess darkly 
smiling in her wiath ; but her claim was not regretted 
when ahe eet aail. I Ilcd in the form of a fair grain 
of pure wheat ; upon the edge of a covering cloth she 
caught me in her fangs. la appearance she was as 
large as a proud mare, which she also resembled, the 
Ceres-Hippa of the Greeks, who similarly received 
Bacchus into her womb ; then was she swelUng-out, 
like a ship upon the waters. Into a dark receptacle 
she cast me. She carried me back into the sea of 
Dylan. It was an auspicious omen lo me when she 
happily suffocated me ; God, the Lord, freely set me 

To a. timid aspirant, the hierophant says, "Thy 
edging without' external purity is a pledge that I wiU 
not receifw thee. Take out the gloomy one. Out of 
the receptacle which is thy aversion did I obtain ^^ 
rainbow. — See Davis's Celtic Mythology, 

It may seem widely wandering from Greece to 
Britain ; but it only shows more strikingly the oneness 
of the pagan faith. 

The priests, thus providing for tlie tastes of all parties, 
wealthi power, and unliouted influence became their 
own. All these things were sources of gain ; and 
whoever would form some idea of the wealth at the 
Grecian priesthood, let him read in Herodotus of the 
immense riches conferred on the oracular temples by 
CrcBBus and other monarchs. Let him also leam the 
following particulars from Diodorus Siculus : " The . 
principal hordes of treasure, both in bullion and coined 
money, were in their templea, which were crowded 
with presents of immense value, brought by the super- 
stitious from every part of Greece. These temples 
were considered as national banks ; (uul the priests 
officiated as bankers, — not always, indeed, the most 
honest, as was once proved at Athens, where the state 
treaaurers, having expended or embezzled the public 
money, had tlie audacity to set lae to that part of the 
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tem[^e of Minerva where the treasure was contained ; 
by which sacrilegiotts act that magnificent fane was 
near being whoUy cossumed. Their purpose, however, 
was fuUy answered, since the registers of the temple 
were reported to have perished with the treasures, and 
all responsibility precluded," 

The temple just mentioned, the superb fane of Ju- 
piter Olympius, at Elis, and that of ApoUo at Delphi, 
were the principal of the three sacred depositories. 
The priests at all times concealed the total sum of the 
treasures lodged in them with too much cautionfor us 
to know the amount; yet, when the Phocenses, urged 
to despair hy the exactions of die Thebans, seized on 
the treasures of Delphi, they amounted to 10,000 tal- 
ents — above 2,2SO,000/. sterling — and probably that 
was bui a small portion of what holy perGdy had pre- 
viously secured. The deposites at die great temple of 
Gphesus, considered through all ages as inviolable, 
probably far exceeded those of the three last men- 
tioned. 

f- The spirit of avarice, which in all times character- 
ized the priesthood, and prompted them to such 
inmiense accumulation, is not more detestable ths^n 
dangerous ; for, let any one reflect what must be tbe 
consequence to a nation where the monarch and the • 
priest are in coalition, as is usually the case, and the 
monarch, as is usuaUy the case too, is watching to 
extinguish every spark of popular freedom ; what, I ' 
say, must be the consequence when such overwhelming 
resources are within his reach ? The fate of Greece 
is a melancholy warning on the subject. These im- 
mense treasures were eventually seized upon by rapa- 
cious conquerors, and their soldiers paid by Ihem U> 
enslave these renowned states ; ana thus the coin 
drained from the people by the hands of priestcraft 
became in the hands of kingcraft the means of their 
desbuction. So has it been in eveiy coimtry — in an- 
cient Rome— in Constantinople ; and so pre-eminently 
ia India. 

1)2 
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India — Piletlcnrft in i(a boldeirt aspect — DoctrioM — Saerificei and 
llctiitiiMu Ril«>— Wommttf the Temple— InmniN WealthacEQ- 
nXilated by the Bmhnune— Seized b; the Aiabiaiw— Msbniiiud 



hj &f Imtitutira of (^ilei — lovuilable esactity and immoailiei 

The sncient and venerable Hindostan famishes our 
last and Kost triumphant demonstration of the nature 
of pagan priestcraft. In Greece we hare seen that, 
nolwithBtanding the daring, reatlesi, and intellecttiai 
character of the people, it contrlTed U obtain a most 
signal influence ; but in India, with a people of a 
gentler temperament, and where no bold spirits, like 
Homer and the philosophers of Greece, had ventured 
to make the national theology popularly familiar, 
priestcraft assumed its most fearless and determined 
air. In all other lands it did not fail to place itself in 
the first rank of honour and powef ; Jn this it went a 
step further, — and promulgating a dogma diametrically 
opposite to the humanizing doctrine of the Bible, that 
" God made of one blood all the nations of die earth ;" 
it riveted its chains indissolubly on the mind of that 
mighty empire. Priestcraft here exhibits a marvellous 
spectacle. The perfection of its craft, and (he utter 
selfishliess of its spirit, are proclaimed by the fact of 
millions on millions bound, from the earliest ages to 
the present hour, in the chains of the most slavish and 
soul-quelling castes, aad in the servility of a religious 
creed so subtly Iramed, that it almost makes hopeless 
die moral rageneration of the swarming myriads of 
these vast regions. I have already repeatedly stated 
that it partakes, in coalSMi witb the whole pagan ' 
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worid, in one general mydiological system, and I shall 
not dwell on va features more particularly. In Mau- 
rice's copious Indian Antiquities, whence I shall chiefly 
iraw what I hare to say, may be found ample details 
of the Hindoo religion. It is weU known, from a va- 
riety of works, that this venerable empire claims the 
highest antiquity, not merely of national exiatence^but 
of the poBsessioD of knowledge in philosophy, litera- 
ture, and the srts ; it is equally known, too, since Sir 
William Jones laid open the antique stores of the 
Sanscrit language, that this reli^on has all the com- 
mon features of those mythologies on which I have 
already dwelt. It has its triad of ^ds, ils doctrine of 
metempsychosis, its practice of the Phallic licentious- 
ness, and the horrors of human sacrifice and self- 
immolation. Who has not Heard of the burning of 
Indian widows— of the bloody and wholesale self- 
slaughter at the temple of Jaggemath — of the destruc- 
tion of children, now restrained by British interference 
— and of the absolute dominance of the Brahmins? I 
shaD pass, therefore, hastilir over these matters, and 
confine myself principally to the task of displaying, in 
tiie Brahminical hierarchy,' an example of priest- 
craft in its most decided, imdisguiaed, subtle, and tri' 
innphant character, — priestcrafl, at once in full flower 
and full fruit ; in that state at which it has always 
aimed, but nevw, not even in the bloody reign of die 
papal church, ever attained elsewhere, — stamping 
itself on the heart of a great nation in the broadest and 
most imperishable style, in all its avowed despotism, 
icy selfishness, imperturbable pride, and cool arrogance 
-of fanatical power. 

■ Two great sects exist here, — those of Buddh and 
Brahma, which preserve an inviolable separation, ex- 
cept in the lomple of Jaggemath, where, seeming to 
foi^et all their former prejudices, they unite in the 
commission of lust and cruelty. 

I It is to the -Brahminical sect, as the most predomi- 
nant, that I shall principally confine my remarks. 
.These profess the mildest of doctriiies, refuse to kill 
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any living creature for food, and subsist on milk, fruit, 
and vegetables. Yet, vhat is at first sight most re- 
markable, and what cannot be accounted for by any 
other means than that of the immutable nature of cor- 
rupted religion, they not only inflict on themselves, 
under the character of Ysgees, the most horrible aus- 
terities ; but have for ages encouraged the destruction 
of female children ; do to the present time encourage, 
and under the influence of the most powerfiil of social 
causes render almost necessary, the immolation of 
widows ; sanction and stimulate, annually, thousands 
of simple TictiniB to deatioy themselves at the shrine 
of the monstrous J^gemath ; and, till recently, sacri- 
ficed, not only animals, but men. 

Of hiunan sacrifices, the express ordination of the 
Rudhiradhyaya, or sanguinary chapter of the Calicsi 
Purana, in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches, 
is sufficient testimony. No precepts can be conceived 
more express, nor, indeed, more horrible, than thoM 
which tlus tremendous chapter enjoins. 

"By a hiunan sacrifice, attended with the forms 
here laid down, Deva, the goddess Call, the black god- 
dess of destruction, is pleased 1000 years. 

- "Bya human sacnfice, Cainachya, Chandiea, and 
Bhairava, who assume any shape, are pleased 1000 
years. An oblation of blood which has been rendered 
pure by holy texts is equal to ambrosia ; the head and 
flesh also aflbrd mnch delight to Chandiea. I^et, 
therefore, the learned, when paying adoration to the 
goddess, offer blood and the head, and when perform- 
ing the sacrifice to fire, make oblations of flesh." 

Here follow numerous minute directions, none of 
which I shall quote, except one, — itself sufficiently 
horrid. 

."Let the sacriflcet say, Hrang, faring ! Call, Calil 
O, horrid-toothed goddess ! eat, cut, (Astray all the 

' malignant; cut with this axe: bind, bind; seize,teize; 
drink blood! sphepg, spheng! secure, secure! saluta- 
tions to Call !" 
. For tii« PhaUic conttunimtioiu, let diis passage 
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from Maurice suflice. Abundant mailer of the like 
nature might be added ; but the less said on this snb- 
ject the better. Of the recent existence of such things, 
Buchanan's account of the temple of J^gemath may 
satisfy the curious reader. 

" What I shall offer on this head will be taken from 
two authentic hooks, written at very different periods, 
and therefore fully decisive as to the general preva- 
lence of the institution from age to age, — the Anciennea 
Relations, and Les Voyages de M. 'I]avemier,— 
the former writtan in the 9th, the latter in the ITdi 
century. 

" Incited, unquestionably, by the hieroglyphic em- 
blems of vice so conspicuously elevated and strikingly 
painted in the temple of Mahadeo, the priests of £at 
deity industriously selected the most beautiful females 
that could be found, and in their tenderest years, irith 
great pomp and solemnity, consecrated them, as it is 
impiously called, to the service of the divinity of the 
pagoda. They were trained in every art to delude and 
delight ; and, to the fascination of external beauty, their 
artful betrayers added the attractions arising from men- 
tal accomplishments. Thus was an invariable nde of 
the Hindoos, that women have no concern vnlk Uttrature, 
dispensedwithonthisinfamousoccaaion. The moment 
■ these hapless creatures reached maturity, they fell vic- 
timsto the lustof the Brahmins. They were early taught 
to practise the most alluring blandishments, to roll the 
expressive eye of wanton pleasure, and to invite to 
criminal indulgence by stealing upon the beholder the 
tender look of voluptuous languishing. They ware 
instructed to mould their elegant and airy forms into 
the most enticing attitudes and the most lascivious 
gestures, while the rapid and most graceful motion of 
their feet, adorned with golden bells and glittering vrith 
jewels, kept unison with the exquisite melody of their 
voices. Every pagoda has a band of these yoimg 
syrens, whose business on great festivals is to dance 
in public before the idol, to sing hymns in his honour, 
Budinprivate to emidi the treasury of the pagoda by ■ 
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the wages of proBtitution. Thess women 'are. not, 
however, Horded in a dishouourable light ; they are' 
considered as wedded to the idol, and they partake \im^ 
veneration paid to him. They are foibiddeiv 'ever 
to desert the pagoda where ^ey are educated, v>A 
are never permitted to marry ; but the ofiapring, 
if any, of their criminal eifibracea, are cvosider^ 
sacred to the idol : the boys are taught to play on the 
sacred instnunenta used at the festivals ; and the 
daughters are devoted to the ^andoned occupation of 
their mothers. 

"The reader has, doubdesa, beard and read fre- 
qnently of the degeneracy and venality of Priests ; 
and we know Irom Herodotus what scandalous pros- 
titutions were suffered in honour of Mylitta ; but a 
system of corruption, so systematical, so deliberate, 
and BO nefarious, — and that professedly carried on in 
the name and for the advantage of religion, — stands 
perhaps unrivalled in the history of the world, and the 
annals of infamy. It was by degrees that the Eleusi- 
Bian worship arrived at the point of its extreme enor- 
mity ; and the obscenities, finally prevalent, were 
«quaUy regretted and disclaimed by the inatitutors ; 
but in India we see an avowed plan of shameless seduc- 
tion and debauchery : the priest himself converted into 
a base procurer ; and the pagoda itself a public brothel. 
The Mohammedan traveller, whose journey in India, in 
the ninth century has been published by M. Renaudot, 
^ and from which account this description is partly taken, 
concludes the article by a solemn thanksgiving to Gie 
Almighty, that he and his-nation were delivered front 
the errors of inlidelity, and were unstained by the 
enormities of ho criminal a devotion," 

In a country so immensely rich, and so obedient to 
the dictations of priestcraA, the avarice of the sacerdo- 
tal tribe would accumulate enormous treasures. Ws 
have recendy alluded to the hordes gathered by priestly 
hands into the temples of Greece. In the temple of 
Belus in Assyria ^ere were three prodigious statues, 
not of cast, but of beaten gold, of Jupiter, Judo, and ' 
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Bh«a. That of Jupiter was erect, in a walking atti- 
flida ; forty feet in height ; and weighed a thoumnd 
Babylonian talents. The statue of Rhea was of the 
same w«ighl, but sitting on a throne of gold, with two 
Ijone standing before her, and two huge serpents in 
-silver, each weighing thirty talents. Juno was erect ; 
. weighed eight hundred talents ; her right hand grasped 
a serpent by the head, and her left a golden sctplre, 
, incnuted with gems. Before these statues stood an 
altar of beaten gold, forty feet long, fifteen broad, and 
five htmdred talents in weight. On this altar stood two 
vast £ag(His, each weighing thirty talents ; two censera 
ibr incenae, each five hundred talents ; and, finally, 
three vessels for the consecrated wine, weighing nine 
hundred talents. 

The statue of Nebuchadnezzar, in the plain of 
Dura, formed of the gold heaped up by David and 
Solomon, Dr. Prideaux calculated at one thousand 
talents of gold, in value three millions and a half 
sterling. 

Herodotus tells us, that Crmsus frequently sent to 
Delphi amazing pvesents; and burnt, in one holocaust, 
beds of gold and silver, ornamented vessels of the 
same metals, puiple robes, silken carpets, and other 
rich furniture, which he consumed in one pile, to ren- 
der that oracle propitious ; while the wetdthiest citi- 
zens of Sardis Uu«w into the fire their most costly fur- 
niture ; so that out of the melted mass, one hundred 
and seventeen golden tiles were cast ; the least three 
spans limg, the largest six, but all one span in thick* 
nesS ; wtuch were placed in the temple: 

When Cambyses burnt the temple of Thebes in 
Egypt, there were saved from the flames three hundred 
talents of gold, and two ^ousand three hundred talents 
of silver ; and among the spoils of that temple WM a 
stupendous circle of gold inscribed with the z6di^al 
characters, and astnmomical figures, which encircled 
the ton^ (tf Ozymandias. ' At Memphis he obtained 
still greater sacred wealth. 

These seem Astomiding fads ; but before tlie sacez* 
D3 
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dotal wealth and templar splendour of India, they 
shrink into insignificance. - The principal use which 
the Indians seem to hare made of the immense quanti- 
ties of bullion ftom age to age imported into their 
empire, was to melt it down inlo statues of their dei- 
ties ; if, indeed, by that title we may denominate the 
personified attitudes of the Almighty, and the elements 
of nature. Their pagodas were crowned with these 
golden and silver statues ; they thou^t any inferior 
metkl must degrade the divinity. Every house, loo, 
was crowded with statues of their ancestors; those 
ancestors that were exalted to the stars for their piety 
or valour. The very altars of the temples were of 
massy gold ; the incense flamed in censers of gold, 
and golden chalices bore their sacred oil, honey, and 
wine. The temple of Auruna, the day-star, had its 
lofty walla of porphyry internally covered with, broad 
plates of gold, sculptured in rays, that, diverging every 
way, dazzled the beholder ; while the radiant image 
of the deity burned in gems of infinite variety and un- 
equalled beau^, oil the spangled floor. The floor of 
the great temple of Naugracut, even eo lale as in the 
time of Mandesloe, was covered with plates of gold ; 
and thus the Hindoo, in his devotion, trampled upon 
the god of half mankind. 

In the processions, also, made in honour of their 
idols the utmost magnificence prevailed, lliey then 
brou^t forth all the wealth of the temple ; and every 
order of people strove to outvie each other in dis- 
playing their riches, and adding to die pomp. The 
elephants marched first, richly decorated with gold 
and silver ornaments, studded with precious stones ; 
chariots overlaid with those metals, and loaded with 
them in ingots, advanced next ; then followed the sa- 
cred steers, coupled together with yokes of gold, and 
a train of the noblest and most beautiful beasts of the 
forest, by nature fierce and sanguinary, but rendered 
mild and tractable by the skill of man ; an immense 
multitude of priests carrying vessels, plates, dishesi 
■nd other utensils, of gold, adorned with diamonds. 
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rubi«8, and sapphires, for th« sumptuous fesst of 
which the goda were to partake, brought up the rear. 
During all this time, the air was rent with the sound 
of various instnmienta, martial and festive ; and the 
dancing giris displayed in their sumptuous apparel 
the wealth of whole prorinces, exhausted to decorate 
beauty devoted to religion. 

The Arabians burst upon India like a torrent; — 
their merciless grasp seized the whole prey ! The 
western provinces first felt their fury. The Rajah of 
Lahore, when taken, had about his neck sixteen 
strings of jewels ; each of which was valued at a 
bimdred and eighty thousand rupees : and the whole 
at three hundred and twenty thousand pounds steriing. 
A sum, however, comparatively trifling, when com- 
pared with that of which the Sultan of Gazna ailer* 
ward became master in his irruption into that province ; 
and which Mirkhond states at seven millions of coin 
in gold, seven hundred maunds of gold in ingots, to- 
gether with an inestimable quantity of pearls and pre* 
cious stones. The maund is a Persian weight never 
estimated at less than forty pounds, 

Let us attend this valiant marauder oa another or 
two of his pluhdering expeditions into Hiadostan. At 
the holy fane of Kreeshna, at M^thiua, he found five 
great idols of pure gold, with eyes of rubies, of im- 
mense value. He found also three hundred idols of 
silver, which, being melted down, loaded as many 
camels with bullion ; the usual load of a camel being 
from seven hundred to one thousand two hundred 
pounds wei^t. At the great temple of Sumnaut, he 
found many thousands of gold and silver idols of 
smaller magnitude ; a chain of gold, which was sus- 
pended from the roof, and weighed forty maunds j 
besides an inestimable horde of jewels of the first 
water. This prince, a day or two before his death, 
ordered his whole treasury to be placed before him ; 
and having for some time, from his throne, feasted hit 
eyes on the innumerable sacks of gold, and caskets 
of precious stones, burst into teara-~perhap« Sma UtQ 
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recollection of the bloodshed and atrocittea by which 
they had been accumulated — bnt more probably from 
the feeling of the vanity of all human cupidity and 
power, — a dismal conviction that they could not ga.vc 
him, but that they must paaa to other hands, and be to 
the doom of eternity. 

Immense quantities of the beautiful coins of Greece 
and Rome are supposed to have passed to India in the 
great trade of the ancients with it, for spices, silks, 
gems, and other precious articles, and to have been 
melted down in the crucible, without the least regard 
to the grandeur of their design, the majesty of the 
characters impressed, or the beauty of their execu- 
tion, and went to swell the magnificence of the pago- 
das. We are well assured, that all the great pagodas 
of India had complete sets, amounting to an immense 

■ number, of the avatars anddeities, which were deemed 
degraded if they were of baser metal than silver and 
gold ; except in those instances where their rehgion 
required their idol to be of stone, as Jaggemath; 
vluch had, however, the richest jewels of Golconda 
for eyes ; and Vishnu, in the great basin of Catmandn, 
in Nepaul. Such was the wealth gathered by the, 
Tartars in this wonderful country, ^at Mahmoud of 
Gazna made feasts that lasted a month; and the offi- 
cers of his army rode on saddles of gold, glittering 
with precious stones ; and his descendant, Timur, 
made a feast on a delightful plain, called Canaugha, 

' or the treasury of roses, at which was exhibited such 
a display of gold and jewels, that in comparison the 
riches c^ Xerxes and Darius were trifling. The trea- 
Bures which Timur took in Delhi were most enor- 
mous : — precious stones, pearls, rubies, and diamonds, 
thousands of which were torn trom the ears and necks 
of 4he native women; and gold and gems from their 
arms, ankles, and dress : gold and silver vessels, money, 
and bullion were carried away in such profusion by 
the army that the common soldiers absolutely re^M 
to encumber themselves with more ; and an ah i mdai i t 
hUTMt of plwder WM toft to foiam inradon. 
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Mahmoud of Gazna, hearing aatomshing acconsui 
of the riches of the great pagoda of Smnnaat, whose 
roof was covered wi^ plates of gold, and encircled 
with rubies, emeralds, aod other precions stones, be- 
sieged the place, and took It. On entering the tem- 
ple, he was struck with astonishnient at the inestinia- 
ble riches it contained. In the fury of his Mohamme- 
dan zeal against idols, he smote off the nose of the great 
image. A crowd of Brahmins, frantic at his treatment 
of their god, offered the most extravagant sums fi» his 
desistance ; but the soldiers of Mahmoud only proceeded 
with greater ardour to demolish it, when behold! 
on breaking its body, it was found to be hollow and to 
contain an inlinito variety of diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls <Jf a water so pure, and a magnitude so uncom- 
mon, that the beholdeis were overwhelmed vnth as- 
tonishment. But the riches accumulated by the priests - 
of this affluent region were so immense, that they ex- 
ceed the power of the imagination to grasp them ; and 
I shall leave the subject with what Mr. Orme, in his 
History of Hindostan, tells us : — that the Brahmins 
slumbered in the most luxurious repose in these spleii< 
did pagodas ; and that the numbers accommodated in 
the body of the great ones was astonishing- He ac- 
quaints us that pilgrims came from all parts of the 
peninsula to worship at that of Seringham, but none 
without an offering of money ; that a large part of tho 
revenue of the island is allotted for the maintenanca 
of the Brahmins who inhabit it ; and that these, with 
. their families, formerly composed a multitude, not less 
in number than forty thousand souls, supported with* 
out labour, by the liberality of superstition. 

So much for the ease and affluence of the Brabi 
minical life ; now for a glance at that system which 
they had rendered so prolific of good things, — 
a system the most awful that ever proceeded fnun 
the genius of priestcraii, fertile in sunning and profit* 
able schemes. I. have already shown that in ail 
natioiu tb« jriiiita ^oed thenwlrea U tli« b«>d|«ad 
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erw controlled the king, as they often ctiose him. 
But in Iitdiat the Brahniina went, as I have remaritej], 
still farther. Here, in order to rivet for ever their 
ctakina on the people, they did not merely represent 
themselves as b noble and inviolable r^ce, but they 
divided dia whole conummity into fonr castes. They 
wrote a book, and entitled it, "The Institutes of 
Menu," die son of Brahma. This book contained the 
whole code of their religigus laws, which, as proceed- 
ing from die di^iiity,.ware to last for all time, — be for 
ever and indiflsolubly binding on every Hindoo ; and 
not to be violated in the smallest degree, except on 
pain of forfeiting ^U civil piivileges and enjoyments, 
of life itself, ynd of incurring the torijients of heU. 
These castos were to preserve for ever their respective 
stations. ^Hioae bom in one wen; not only not to 
pass into another, but every man was boiuid to follow 
the [Mtifessioa of his fadier. Whatever nught bo the 
difference of genius, it must be crushed ; whatever 
desire to .amend the condition of life, it must be extin- 
guished ; all vanety of wind, all variations of physi- 
cal cvBstitaJdtMi, all nnfitnesB for one trade, station, or 
pursuit, went for nothing : to this most infernal rf 
priestly io^sitions, man, with all bis hopes and de- 
sires, his tidily weaknesses, his mental aspiratiwis, 
or repugnances, moat succumb, and be lulled, or 
rather cramped, into ait everlasting stupor, that the privi- 
leged Brahiuin inight tax him and terrify him, and 
live i^iau his labours, in the boundless enjoyment of 
his own pride, apd insolence, and lust. " By this ar- 
rangement," Bays Mr. Maurice, " it shou]id be remem- 
bered, the hs^piaess and security of a vast empire 
.was preserved through a long seriei) of ages under - 
their early sovereigns ; by curbing the fiery spirits of 
ambitions individuals, intestine fends were, in a grekt 
measure, prevented ; the wants of an immense popu- 
lation were am[dy provided for by. the indusUy of 
the labouring classea; and the several iH-anches of 
trade, and manufacture were carried to the utmost A^ 
gree of attainable perfection." A eingular kind of 
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happinese, and one which none but a pnesl could 
liave a conception of. To j^onge a great nation into 
the everlasting sleep and sluggishness of ecclesiaati- 
cal despotiBin is lo aecure its happinsBs ! — the hap- 
piness of beasts maintained for the value of their 
labour, and fattened for the butcher -, a happiness 
which, in the very sentence preceding, the writer 
terms " a barbarous attempt lo chain down the powers 
of the hmnan soul, to check (he ardour of emulation, 
and damp the fire of genius."' 

To establish this system the Brahmins resorted to 
the daring fraud of representing Menu — supposed to 
be Noah — as not " making all men of the same blood," 
but as producing four different tribes of men. The 
first, the Brahmins, from bis month ; the second, the 
Kettri, or Rajahs, fromhis arm; the third, the Bice, or 
merchants^ hota his thigh ; and the fourth, the Sooder, ^ 
or labouring tribe, from his foot ! Thus this doctrine, 
once received as true, an everlasting And impassablo 
bar was placed between each tribe— divine auth(mty. 
That it should not be endangered, the land of India 
was declared holy ; and the Hindoos were forbidden, 
i^ all the terrors of temporal and eternal penalties, to 
go out of it. 71)e Brahmins, having thus, in the early 
ages of superstitions ignorance, taken this strong 
gTotmd,proceededtofortifyit still further. The Rajahs, 
or provincial rulers, were all chosen from their own, 
or the war-tribe ; and the Marajah, or supreme king, 
was always chosen by* them, often from themselves, 
and was entirely in their hands. By diem he was 
educated, and moulded to their wishes ; they were ap- 
pointed, by these divino institutes, his guaidiana, and 
perpetual, inalienable councilors. 

Having thus firmly seized and secured the whole 
politicE^ power, they had only to nile and enrich them- 
selves out of a nation of slaves, at their pleasure ; pay- 
ing ihera with promises of future happiness, or terrify- 
ing them by threats of future wngeance into perfect 
passiveness; and so completely had this Bucceeded 
that for thouaands of years their system has conlinned ; 
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Bod it is the opiaron of Sir WilliaiQ Joiie^ diat so 
infeniousljr is it woven into the aonls d" the Hindoos, 
Hai they will be the very last peo[de (xuTerted to 
Christianity. For what, iiideed, can be done with a 
nation who, from time immemorial, hare been accus- 
tomed to regard their priests aa beings of a higher na- 
ture — their laws aa emanations fromheaven — and them- 
selres as the creatures of -an uuescapable destiay : 
who, on the one hand, are stunned with fear of future 
torments, and, on the othsr, are exposed to the dagger 
of the &^ man they me^ authorized by those pre- 
tendedly divine institutes to cut down every apostate 
that he eucDimten 1 From such a oonsummaie laby- 
rinth of priestly art nothing short o{ a miracle seems 
capaUe of rescuing them, 

The Brahmins, like the popish priests, for the arts 
. of priests are the same everywhere, reserve to Ihem- 
Jf selveslheinTiolableright of reading ^eVedas, or holy 
boolts, and fliua impose on the peo^e what doctrines 
they ^ease. So scrupulously do &ey guard against 
the exposure of their real contents, di^ it is only in 
comparatively modem times that they have become 
knowik A smgnlar story is told of &e Emperor Akbar, 
who, desiring to learn the Hiadoo t«neta, appUed to the 
Brahmins, and was refused. Hereupon he had die 
brother of faia faithful minister, Abul Fazil, a youth, 
brought vip with a Brahmin under a feigned character ; 
hut, after a residence of tea years, and at the moment 
, of being about to return to court, owing to his attach- 
ment to the Brahmin's daughter, he con&eaed the fraud, 
and would liave been instantly stabbed by his pre- 
ceptor, had he not entreated him for mercy on his 
ki^es, and bound himself by the most solemn oaths 
' not to translate the Vedaa, nor reveal the mysteries of 
the BnJunin croed. These oaths he fmthfuUy kept 
during the life of the old Brahmin j but afterward he 
conceived himself absolved from them, and to him we 
owe the publicatitm of the real contents of those aacrsd 

TOIUBMB. ' 

SntlctoBkokatthesyatemalittlemoteM Jvge. 
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" Thonj^" says Maurice, "the functions Ot gorem> 
ment by the laws of Menu devolved on the Kettri, or 
Hajah tribe ; yet it ie certain diat in every ag« of tlw 
Indian empire, aspiiiig Bralmuns have uantped and 
swayed the imperial sceptre. - But, in fact, there was 
no necessity for the Btahmin to grasp at empire— he 
wielded both the - em[nTe and die monarch. By an 
overstrained conception of ^e priestly character, art- 
fully encouraged for political purposes by the priest 
himself, and certainly not justified 1^ uiy precept given'' 
by Noah to his posterity, the.Brshmin stood in the place 
of Deity to tho infatuated sons of Indian superstition ; 
the will of Heaven was thought to issue from his lips ; 
and his decision was reverenced ta the fiat of destiny. 
Thus boasting the positive interposition of the Deity 
in the fabrication of its singular institutions — guarded 
from infraction by the terror of exciting the Divins 
. wrath — and directed principally by the sacred tribe, 
the Indian government may he considered as a theo- 
cracy — a theocracy the mwe terrible, because the 
name of God was perverted to suvctioB and snpport th« 
most dreadful species of despotism, — a despotism 
which, not content with subjugating the body, tyrao- 
nized over the prostrate faculties of the enslaved mind. 

" An assembly of Brahmins sitting in judgment on a 
vicious, a tyrannical king, may condemn him to death; 
and the sentence is recorded to have been executed ; 
but no crime affects the life of a Brahmin. He may 
suffer temporary degradation from bis caste, but his 
blood must never stain the sword of justice } he is a 
portion of, the Deity. He is inviolable! he is invul- 
nerable 1 he is immortal 1 

" In eastern cUmes, where despotism has ever reigned 
in its meridian terror, in order to impress the deeper 
awe and respect upon the crowd that daily thronged 
around the tribunal, the ball of justice was anciently 
surrounded with the ministers of vengeance, who gen- 
erally inflicted in presence of the monarch the sentence 
to which the culprit was doomed. The envenomed 
serpent which was to eting him to death,— the enraged 
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riB|rfiint thKt wu to tnmple him beneath its feet, — the 
dreadful instnuuenta that were to rend open his bowels, 
to tear his lacerated eye InHn Ae socket, to impale 
alive, or saw the shuddering wretch asunder, were 
constantly at hand. The audience chamber, with the 
same *iew, waa decorated with the utmost cost and 
magnificence, and the East wae rifled of its jewels to 
adorn it. Whatever little credit may in general be due 
to PhiloetrotUB, hi> description of the palace erf' Mu- 
stcanus too nearly resembles the accounts of our own 
countrymen, of me present magnificence of some of 
the Rajahs, to be doubted, especially in those times 
when the hoarded wealth of India bad not been pil- 
led. The artificial vines of gold, adorned with buds 
of Tarious coloura in jewelry, and thick set with 
precious stoiiea, emeralde, and rubies, hangii^ in clua- 
tara h> reaemble grapes in their ditTerent stages to ma- 
turity : the ailrer censers of perfume constantly borne 
before the ruler as a god : the robe of goM and purple 
with which he was inTOsted j and the litter (rf gold 
fiing«d with pearls, in whioh he was carried in a 
march, or to the chase, — these were the appropriate 
omamenis and ^tinctions of an Indian monarch. 

" In short, whatever could warmly interest the feel- 
ings, and strongly agitate the passions of men, — what- 
ever infiuencea hope — excites terror — all the engines 
of a most despolM BiqierMition and a most refined 
policy, were set at work for the paipose of chaining 
down to the prescribed duties of his caste the mind of 
the bigoted Hindoo. Hence his unaltered, unalterable 
attaclmient to the national code and the Brahminical 
creed. As it has been in India fron th« b«ginning, so 
will it continue to the end of time. For the dunng 
culprit ^iho violates either, Heaven has do brgiveness, 
ud earth no place tA aheber or tepoee ! 

f Am addtrea* is condemned to be detom!wl aUve 
hy iogs ia the pnUic maikei-place. Hie adulterer ia 
^aoBMd to be bound to lo ifon bed, heated red-hot, and 
tiBM to dtatbt Bat wbM is not a little nmaikaUe, 
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for the sanie crime a Brahmin is only to he punislwd 
with ignominious Umtme. 

« For insulting a Brahmin, an iron stile, t«n fingers 
long, shall be ihniM, r^-hot, down the culprit's tnmith. 
For offering on]y to instruct him in hia profession, 
boiling oil shall be dropped in his mouth snd ears. 
For stealing kine belonging (o priests, the offender 
shall instantly lose half one foot. An aSsanlter f>f a 
Brahmin, with intent to kill, fehall remain in hell for a 
hundred years ; for actually striking him, with like 
intent, a thousand years. But though such frequent 
exceptions occur in favour of Brahmins, none are 
made in favonr of kings t The Brahmin — eldest-bom 
of the gods, — who loads their altar* with incense, who 
feeds ftem with clarified honey, and whose, in fact, is 
the wealth of th» whole world, ever fteepa his eteTated 
station. To maintain him in holy and foluptuoua 
indolence, the Kettri, or Rajah, exposes his life in 
front of battle ; the merchant covers the ocean with 
hia ships ; the toiling husbandman incessantly tills the 
burning soil of India. We cannot doubt, after this, 
which of the Indian castes compiled this volume from 
the remembered Institutes of Menu. 

" The everlasting servitude of the Soodn tribe is 
riveted upon that unfortunate caste by the laws of des- 
tiny; since the Soodra was bom a slave, and even 
when emancipated by his indulgent master, a slave he 
must continue: for, of a state which is natural to him, 
by whom can he be divested T The Soodra must bo 
contented to serve ; thia is his unalteraUe doodt. To 
serve in the family of a Brahmin is the highest glory, 
and leads him to beatitude." 

There is, however, a fifth tribe — that of the outcasts 
from all the rest — the Chandelahs ; those Icho have 
lost caste, and the children of mixed marriages, that 
abhorreoice of the Hindoo code, for, if once permitted, 
it wotdd overturn the whole artful system. It is 
ordained that the Chandelah exist remote from their 
feltow-creaturei, aoiid the dirt and filth of the aubnibs. 
11»iT sole weaki snut eonsiat in dogs and unoi 
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their clothes must be the polluted mantles of the dead ; 
their diahee for food, broken pots ; their omaments, 
rusty iron ; their food must be given them in potsherds, 
at a distance, that the giver m^y not be defiled by the 
shade of their outcast bodies. Their bushiese is to 
carry out the corpses of those who die withoutkindred ; 
they are the pubhc executioners ; and the whole that 
they can be heirs to are the clothes and miserable 
property of the wretched malefactors. Many other 
particulars of this outcast tribe are added by authors on 
India, and they form in themselves no weak proof of 
the tmrelMtm^ spirit of the Hindoo code, that coidd 
thus doom avast class of people — a fiilh-of the nation 
— to unpitied and unmerited wretchedness. An Indian, 
in hia bigoted attachment to the metempsychosis, 
would fly to save the life of a noxious veptile ; but, 
were a Chandetah falling down a precipice, he would 
not extend a hand to save him from destruction. In 
such abomination are the Chandelahs held on the Mala- 
bar side of India, that if one chance to touch one of a 
superior tribe, he draws his sabre and cuts him down 
on the spot. Death itself, that last refiige of the un- 
fortunate, offers no comfort to him, aflbrds no view of 
felicity or reward. The gates of Jaggemath itself are 
shut against him ; and he is driven with equal disgrace 
from the society of men and the temples of the gods. 
Such is the picture of priestcraft in India ; such the 
terrible spectacle of its effects, as they have existed 
there from nearly the days of the Flood. Towards this 
horrible and diagustiag goal it has laboured to lead 
men in all countries and all ages ; but here alone, iii 
the wh(^ pagan world, it has succeeded to the extent 
of its diabolical desir^ We might add nnmberless 
odier features i the propitiatory sacrifice of cows, 
and trees of gold, prescribed by the avmicious Brah- 
mins ; the iimuuiiiUeB and privileges with which they 
have surronnded themselvee," the bloody rites they 
have laid on others, especially among the Mafarattas, 
where, even at the present day, hnman sacrifices are 
anpposed to abound ; the tortures they bare induced 
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the infatuated YogecB to inflict on theniMlrefr— aone 
going' n^ed all their lives, suffering their hair tnd 
beard to grow till they cover their whcde bodies, — 
standing motianleas, in the eim, in the most painful 
attitudes, for years, lUl their arm» grow fast above their 
heads, and their naiis pierce through their clenched 
hands, — scorching themselves over fires, — enclosing 
themselves in cages, — and enacting other incredible 
horrors on themselves, for the hope inspired by the 
Brahmins of attaining evsriasting felicity. But the 
subject is too revolting ; I turn from it in indignation. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Cg tendescy and fatal to the ni 

We have now gone to and fro in the earth, and 
have walked up and down in it; not, like a certain 
celebrated character, seeking whom we might devour, 
but inquiring who have been devoured of priests ; and 
everywhere we have made but one discovery ; every- 
where, in lands however distant, and times however 
remote, a suffering' people, and a proud and imperious 
priesthood have been fMid. ^Sinbad the sailor, in his 
multifarious and adventurous wanderings, onc« chanced 
to land on a desert island, in which a strange creaturet 
the Old Man of the Sea, le^ed upon Ms shoulders, and 
diere, spite of all his efforts to dislodge him, night 
and day, for a long lime matntaiued his station. Bj 
day, he compelled poor Sinbad by a vigorous aDolicatiim 
of his heels to his ribs, to go where hi -be- 

neath the trees whence he plucked fhiit, iam 

where he dtank. By night lie s^ clu his 
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sl«ep, with such sensitiveness to his Heck, that it was 
inpbssible to unseat him. At length a siicaessflil strati 
agempresenteditselftoSinbad. He founda gourd, and 
squeezed into it the juice of the grape, and set it in a 
certain place till it had fermented, and became strong 
wine. This he put to the mouth of the Old Man of 
the Sea, who drank it greedily, became drunk, and fell 
asleep sq soundly, that Sinbad unfolded his clinging 
legs m>m his breast, hurled him from his shoulders, 
and, as he lay, crushed his head with a stone. The 
adventure of Sinbad was awkward enough, but that 
of poor human nature has been infinitely worse. The 
OLD MAN OF THE CHURCH, from age to age, from land to 
land, has ridden on the shoulders of humanity, and aet 
at defiance all enfeavodrs and all schemes to dislodge 
him. Unlike the Old Man of the Sea, whose best 
beverage was a brook, he is too well inured to strong 
drinks to be readily overcome by them. He is one of 
, those drinkers called deep-stomached, and Strong- 
headed; who sit ont all ^ests, dare and bear ^ 
spirituous potations, and laugh in invubietable comfort 
over the intoxication of the prostratedmultitnde. And 
whatwOnder? His seat has ever been at theboardsof 
princes. The most sparkling cup has not passed htm 
by untasted ; flw moat fiery fluid has not daunted him. 
He has received the vintages reserved solely for kings 
and their favonril«B ; and Uiou^ there was blood in it, 
he has not blencjied'. The tears of misery dropped 
into it could not render it too bitter ; the bloody 
sweatdrops of despair too poisonous ; though the sound 
of battle was in his ears, h^^ased not to grasp lh» 
flagon, — it was music ; though martyrs burned at their 
stsSces before him, and the very glow of their fees 
came strongly upon him, he interrupted not his carouse, 
but only cooled more gratefiiJly his wine. He has 
quafied the juice of all vines : pr^i^ed at the festivi- 
ties ctf all nations; pouredlibations'to all gods; in the 
wild orgies of the ancient German and British forests 
he has revelled ; in the midnight feast of scuUs he has 
pledged the savage and die cannibal ; the war-feast of 
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the wildemeea, or the sacred banquet of the refined 
Greek, alike found him a guest ; he has taken the cud 
of pollution from the hand of th^ Babylonian harlogj} 
and pledged in the' robes of die Gallic primate re- 
nunciation of the Ohristisin religion vrith the Atheist., 
/^Lover of all royal fetes ; delighter in the crimson- 
^ cushioned ease of all feTtivala in high places ; soul of 
all jollity where the plunderers and the deluden of man 
met to rejoice over Aieir achievements ; inspirer of all 
choice schemes for the destruction of liberty and 
genuine kjiowledge when the vintage of triumphant 
fraud fertnents in his brain, till die wine of Gonf s 
wrath, in the shape of man's indignation, confoimd 
him — what shall move him from his living throne J 
From the days o0lhe Flood to those of William the 
Fourth of England^e has ridden on, ezultingly, the 
everlasting incubus of the groaning world- J 

We have perambnlated the prime nations «t paganism. 
It would have been easy to have extended our researches 
farther, to have swelled om- details to volumes ; but 
the object was only to give a sample from the immense 
mass of ecclfsiaatical enormities. *^We now tene; 
f to the Holy Land ^ and to the only priesthood ever 
expressly ordained of Heaven. It might have been 
e]^ected that this would prove a splen^- exception to 
the geuMal character of ibe order ; bitt, alas ! — as the 
Jewish dispensation was formed under the pressiug 
necessity of guarding against the idolatry of sur- 
rounding nations, and as merely preparatory to a more 
spiritual one, so it would seem as if one design of the 
Almighty had been to stjif^ how radically mischievous 
and prone to evil an ecclesiastical order is imder 
any circumstances. The Jewish priests had this 
advantage over all others whatever, that they were one 
tribe of a great family, to whom, in sharing out the. 
land ^veo to them of God, the allar was made their 
sole inheritance, — the whole country being divided 
among the other eleven tribes. But, notwithstanding 
this fair titleAso strongly did the univnsal spirit of 
priestcraft wiffk in them, that their kisloif may b« 
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cinnpnsed m & few sraiMaoes, and is one of the moBt 
Bniking in the wcvld. It began in Aaron with idolatry, 
scctMnpanied by most pittful evaaions; it showed 
itself in ils prime in the sons of Eli, in shanelew 
peculatimi and lewdness ( and it ended in the ctuci&don 
of Christ I Sach a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
the world besides cumot thow. 

When we hear Aaron telling the people, in the face 
of the most astounding miracles, — whwi the soimd of 
God's trumpets, which had shaken them to the earth, 
' in tMTor, had yest scarcely ceased to ring in their ears, 
— when Grod himself, in a fiery majesty, that made the 
mountain before them smoke and tremble to its base, 
was at hand delivering to Moses his eternal law — hear - 
him telling them to bring their golden ornaments, and 
he would make a god to go bcftve them ; and, in 
the nest moment, telling Mosea ihat the people con- 
strained him, and he threw the gM into the Are, and 
" out came this ealf," as if by accident, — we are Slled 
with contempt for sacerdotal sycophancy and tima- 
serring^ 

When we read that " the sons of Eli were the son* 
of Belial, — they knew not the Lord ; and the priest's 
custom was, that when any man offered sacrifice, the 
priest's servant came while the flesh was in seething, 
with a flesh-hook of three teeth in his hand ; and he 
struck it into the pan, or. kettle, or caldron, or pot; 
all diat tlie flesh-hook hrought up the priest tc)ok i^r 
himself. So they ^d in Shiloh, to all the laraelites 
that,came thither. Also, before they burnt the fat the 
prieet'a servant came, and It^i to the man that aacri- 
ficed, ' Give flesh to roast forthe priest, for he wdl not 
have sodden flesh of thee, but raw.' And if any man 
said unto him, 'Let them not fail to bnm the fat presently, 
Uid then take as mnch as thy soul desireth :' and then 
he would answer him, — ' Nfiy, but thou shalt give it 
Bie tune; and if not, I will take it by force.' There- 
fore the sin of the young men was very great befor« 
tb« IiOid ; for men abhorred the offering ai the Lwd. 
Jf«w Wi WW yvry oM, aod Iwaid all tiiat bis ecms di4~ 
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tmto all Israel ; and how they lay with the women that 
assembled at the door of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion."tWhen we read this, we are on fire with indigna- 
tion. But when we hear the chief priests crying out 
against Christ — the hope, nay, the great object' of the 
formation of their nation, — the most meek, and pwe, 
and beneficeni being that ever existed — " Away with 
this fellow ! he is pot fit to live ! Away with him ! 
crucify him I" we are thunderstnick with astonish- 
ment 1 — we are silenced, and satisfied for ever of the 
rooted and incurable malignancy of priestcrafl. If God 
himself descended from heaven, and charged a prieatly 
hierarchy with corruption, they would tell him to his 
face that he lied. They would assail him as a slanderer 
and miarepresenter of the good, and raise, if possible, 
his own world in arms against him ! If the fate of all 
other nations spoke tons in vain— that of the Jews 
should be an eternal wamingT^ The vecy priests which 
God ordained first corrupted, and then destroyed, the 
kingdom. They began with idolatry, and ended with 
killing the Son of God himsell^ ^h^r victims, the 
Jews, still walk before our eyes, a^erpetual and fear- 
ful testimony against them. It was the priesta who 
mainly contnbuted to amiihilate them foi ever as a 
peopls, and to disperse them through all regions, the 
objects of the contempt, the loathing, and the pitUeas 
persecution of all ages, and of every race.* ) 
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\a br. which thJe I^al Chinch et 



D that the free would lUmptlle unpioHSMow 

OfPi^emiothedust! (» vmMittb*», 
So that this libl upon ths page at ftme 

Were bi a serpent's path, \niicb ths li|bt ur 
Ei«aes, tiDcl the Bat aaodaeloM behind! 

Yfl Uie oracle have heard ; 

Lffl the victorf-flnshing sword. 
And cut the anaky knots efthia fool Gordian woid, ' 

Which, weak itself «9 Btnbble, yet Can bind 
Into a maaa iirefragabl;; Ann, 

Ths ales and the rods whidi a>re maiAind. 

The sound has poison in ib— tia the ap«m 

Of what makes hie uaA. cankerous, and abhorred ; 

Disdain not tb*n, at thine appointed term. 

To set thine armed heet on thii relucWnt woihl 



CHRiaT i^ipeared; the e»«er of paganism waa 
checked; the fate of Judaismwas sealed. A character 
and areligionwere placed before the ^ae of raea hith- 
erto inconceivrida in the beanty and |dulimtiiropy of 
their natnre. Unlike all fllher fonndew of s religious 
faith, Christ had no selfishness, no desire of dominance ; 
and his system, unlike all other systems of worship, 
was fcloodlesa, boundlessly beneficent, inexpressibly 
pure, and, most marvellons of all, vent to break, aU 
bonds of body and soul ; and to cast dawn ereiy tem- 
poral and every spiritual tyranny. It was a system 
osculated for the whole wide universe ; adi^d to 
embrace menof all climes, all ages, all ranks of life, or 
intellect ; for the rich and for the poor ; for xho sava^ 
and the civilized ; for the ibol and the jdiikisopher ; 
for man, woman, and child; irhiofa,. recogmsiag the 
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grand doctrine, di&t " God made of one blood all dm 
nalioDB of the earth," represented the Almighty aa the 
father, and all men as brethren bora to one luUTeraal 
lo»e, — to the aame inalienable rights, — to the same 
eternal hofte.- He himself was the living personifica- 
tion of his principles. Demolishing the most inveter- 
ate prejudices of men, by ^pearing a poor man among . 
(tie poor ; by tearing from ariatocratic pride and priestly 
insolence their masks of most orthodoi assurance ; t^ 
proclaiming that the truth which he tanght should 
make all men free; by declaring that the gentiles ' 
lorded it over and oppressed tme another, but that it 
should not be so wi^ his followers ; by pulling down 
with indignation spiritual pride in high places, and 
calling the poor and afflicted hia brethren, and the 
objects of his tenderest regard, — he laid the founda* 
tions of civil and nligioue freedom, of mental power 
growing ont of nnrestrained mental energies, and of 
love and knowledge co-equal in extension with the 
worid. This perject freedom of nniveroal man he 
gnaided by great and everlasting principles, intelligible 
to the mind and conscience of die whole human race ; 
and on which men in all countriea might found institua 
tions most consonant to Aeir wants. By declaring 
that "wherever two oe three were met together in hia 
name, he wonld he in the mldat of them," he cut off, 
for ever, every claim, the mast speciwa, of priestly 
dominance; and by expressing his unqualified and 
indignant abhorrence ot every desire of his disciples 
■' to call down fire from heaven upon bis enemies," 
or to foibid those to preach and work miracles in his 
name who did not immediately follow him, and con- 
form to their notions, he left to his church a light more 
teiqtlendent than that of the sun, cm the sufaject of dod- 
ijiterferuice with the sacred liberty and prerogatives of - 



One would have thought that {nmi this epoch, th« 

arm of priestcraft would have been broken,— tint it 

would never more have dared to raise its head : but it 

is a principle of ahamelesa an<Uty and audacity ; aitd 

E2 
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it ia exactly fron) this time that we trace the most 
mniBiing career of itt delusions and amcitlea, down to 
Ae vary day of our own eziaience. 

Who is not familiar widi the horrors and arrogant 
aaranqttions of the papal church ? Scarcely had the 
persecutions of the pagan emperors ceased, when the 
Christian chorch beoame inundated with comiptions 
and snperstitioDS of every kind. Conatantine embraced 
Christiiuiity ; and almost the whole world embraced it 
nominally with blm. - From a conversion of such a. 
kind, Ae work of regal example and popular interested 
hopes, what effecta were to be expected t The martial 
tyranny of ancient Kome, which had subdued the world, 
was coming to an end. The wealth of which a thou- 
sand states had been stripped had turned to poison in 
her bosom, and brought upon the stem mistress of blood- 
shed and tears that retribution trom which national 
rapine and injustice never eventually escape. But as 
if the ghost of departed despotism hovered over the 
Sevan Hilts, and sought only a freeh body to arise in 
a worse shape, a new tyranny commenced in the form 
of priestcraft, ten times more terrible and hateful than 
the old, — because it was one which sought to subjugate 
not merely the persons of men, but to extinguish kmtw- 
ledge ; to crush into everlasting childishness the hu- 
man mind ; and to rule it, in its fatuity, with mysteries 
and terrors. The times favoured the attempt. With 
the civil power of the Roman empire, science and 
literature were disappearing. A licentious army 
controlled the destiny bf a debauched and effeminated 
people ; and the Gothic and Hmmish i»liona, rushing 
in immense torrents over the superarniuated states of 
Europe, scattered, for a time, desolation, poverty, and 
i^iorance. At this crisis, while it had to deal with ' 
Iwrdes of rough warriors, who, strong in body aiul 
boisterous in manner, had yet minds not destitute of 
great energies, and many traditional maxims of moral 
and judicial excellence, but clothed in all the simple 
eredulity of children, — up rose the spirit of priutonft 
» Borne, tad wnooed all it« aiicMnt m iirito«d 
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Gla^a> As if the devil, stricken vith maliM at iha 
promulgation of ChriBtianily, which threatened to anni- 
hilate has power, had watched the opportunity to inflict 
on it the mott fatal wound, and had found no instru- 
ment so favourable to his purpose aa a priest, — such a 
glorious and signal triumph never yet was hia Irom the 
creation of the world. Had he devised a system for 
himself, he could not havepitcheduponone like popery; ' 
— a system which, pretending lo be that of ChrisO 
suppressed the Bible,— ^Etinguished knowledge, — 
locked up the human minJ^amused it wiih the most 
ludicrous baubles, — and granted official licenses to 
commit all species of crimes and impurity. Satan him- 
self became enthroned on the Seven HiUs in the habit 
of a priest, and grinned hia broadest delight amid the 
pubhc and universal reign of ignorance, hypocrisy, 
venality, and lust. 

As if the popes had studied the pagan hierarchies, 
they brought into concentrated eserciae all their various 
engines of power, deception, and corruption. They 
could not, indeed, assert, as the pagan priesthood had 
done, diat they were of a higher origin than the rest 
of maakind ; and therefore entitled to sit as kings, to 
choose all kings, and rule over all kiogs ; for it was 
necessary le preserve some public allegiance to th« 
doctrines of Christianity, — but they took ground quite 
as efiective. Th«y declared themselves the authorized 
vicegereats of Heaven; making Christ's words to Peter ^ 
their charta-r^ On this rock I will build my church^ 
— hence asserting themselves to be the only true church, 
though they never could show that Peter ever was at 
Viome ai all. C.Ott this ground, however— enough for 
the simple warriors of the time — diey proceeded to 
rule over nations and kii^. On this grouod they 
proclaimed the infallibility i^ the pope and his conclave 
of cardinals, and thus ex<^nded all dissent. Their first 
act, having once, taken this station, was that which 
had bettn iha practice of priesls in all countries, — to 
shut up the true knowledge among themselves. As 
tbe priests pf Egypt and Greec^'enclosed it in myste- 
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ries, they wram>ed the eimple troths o( the gospel in 
mysteries loonaa tile Brahniiiis forbade my except 
their own order to read the sacred Vedas, — they shut 
np the Bible, — the very book given to enlighten die 
world, — the very book which declared of its own con- 
tents, that " ihey were ao clear that he who ran might 
read them ;" that they taught a way of life so perspicu- 
ous that " the wayfaring man, though a fool, could not 
err therein." This was the most daring and andacioug 
act the woridhaddien seen; but this act once anccess- 
ful, the whole earth was in their power, (^rhe people 
were ignorant ; they taught them what they pleased. 
They fclivered all sorts of ludicrous and pernicious 
(logmayas acriptin'e Ond who conld contradict ihem 
So great became the ignorance, of even their own order, 
under this system, so completely beeune the BiUe a 
strange book, that when, in after ages, men begiui to 
inqnire, and to expose their delasions, a monk warned 
his audience to beware of these heretics, who had in- 
vented anew language, e^led Greek, and had writtea 
in it a book called the New Testament, Ml of the 
most damnable doctrines. ^Sy every set of insinu^ 
tioD, intimidation, forgery, and frand, they not only 
raised themselves to the rank of temporal princes, bnt 
lorded it over the greatest kings with imolent impnnity. 
Tha Bann, which was employed by the priests of Odin 
in the north, they adopted, and made its terrors felt 
throughout the whole Christian world. Was a king 
refractory — did he refuse the pwitifical demand of 
mtmey — had he an opinion of his own — a repugnance 
to comply with papal influence in his affairs! — the 
thmiders of the Vatican were launched against him ; 
his kingd<»nwas laid under the bam; all people were 
forbidden, on pain of eternal damnation, to brade with 
his subjects ; all cburches were ^nt ; the nation was 
of a sudden deprived of all eztencw ezereise of its 
religion ; the altars were despoiled of their ornaments ; 
the crosses, the reliq[ueB, the images, the statues of the 
saints were laid on die gtnund ; and, as if tke av ilsolf 
w»e profaoed, ud might poUnto tlwm ^ its eoDttctf 
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ihe priests carefully corered them Mp, even Irom tkeir 
own approach and veneration. The use of bells 
entirely ceased in all churches ; the bells themselves 
were removed from the steeples, and laid on the ground 
with the other sacred utensils. Mass was celebrated 
with shut doors, and none but the priests were admitted 
to the holy institution. The clergy refused to marry, 
baptize, or bury ; the dead were obliged to be cast into . 
ditches, or lay putrefying on the ground; till the 
superstitious people, looking on their children who 
died without baptism as gone to perdition, and flioae 
dead without burial amid the ceremonies of the church 
and in consecrated ground as seized on by the devil, 
rose in rebellious fury and obliged the prince to submit 
and hiuuble himself before the proud priest of Rome/) 

It«alm« quake by turns : prvnd srbitren of grace 
The church, by mandate ehadowiog forth Ihe power 
She atragslea o'er heaven'e elomal door, 
CloBes the gatea of etery aaered place. 
ElfHighl from the aon and tainted air's embtacs 
All sacred things are covered ; cheerful morn 
Grows rad aa night — no seemly garb is nom, 
No[ is a face allawed (o meet a lace 
With natural gmile of greeting. Bells are dumb ; 
Ditches are gtaiea — funereal rites denied ; 
■ And in the ctturch-yard he ranal lake his brUe 
Who darea he wedded ! Fanciea thickljr come 
Into the pensive heart iU fortified. 
And conmrttess despairs the soul benumb. 

WoiDSWOlTH, 

f tent not merely kings and kingdoms were thus cir- 
ciimstanfced, every individual, every parish was liable 
to be thus excommunicated by the neighbouring 
priest. The maHwho offended one of these powerful 
churchmen, however respected and influential in his 
own neighbomhood over night, might the next morning 
behold the hearse drawn up to his hall door, — a signi- 
ficant emblem that he was dead to all civil and re- 
ligious rights, and that if he valued his life, now at the 
mercy of any vile assassin, he must fly, and leave his 
family and his property to the same tender regards 
which had thos outlawed himself. 
Th« iaveation of monkery was a capital piect of 
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pneaHy ingenuily. By this means the whole w<^ i 
became inundated with monks and friars, 

BUck, vMw, and graj, with all Iheii linmpery. 

A standing army of yigilant forces was set up in evety 
kingdom: into every town and village they enleted; 
in every house they became familiar spies, ready to 
commumcate the earliest symptoms of insubordination 
to the papal tyramiy, ready at a signal to carry terror 
into eveiy region, and rivet faster die chains of RomeO 
Like the frogs of Egypt, diey_came up and covered 
the earth; they crept into every dwelling; into tho 
very beds and kneading tubs, sparing not ^ose of the 
king himself — till the land slmik with them. 
^That they might have something to occupy the 
imagutation of iHe people equivalent to the numerous 
idols, gorgeous temples, imposing ceremonies, and 
licentious festivals of the heathen ; not only had they 
paintings of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but 
images of Christ, of his mother, and of a thousand 
saints, who were exalted to be objects of a veneration 
little to be distinguished from worship in the minds of 
the deluded people. To these they prayed ; to these 
they madd offerings. Splendid churches were built, 
and adorned with every fascination of statuary and 
painting; and carnivals, religious festivEds, and pro* 
cessioos ordained without number, in which all the 
lewdness and license of the pagan worship were 
revived. Instead of the channa which the pagans 
gave as a protection against evil, they gave relics — 
bits erf' wood, hair, old teeth, ^id a thousand other 
pieces of rubbish, which were pretended-to be parts, 
or to have been the property of the saints, and were 
endued with miraculous powers. Thus were men 
made fast prisoners by ignorance, by the excitement 
of their imaginations, and by objects on which to 
indulge their credulity. But other enp;iaes equally 
potent were set to work. Eveiy principle of terror, 
love, or shame in Ate human mind was aj^iealed to. 
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- OmI confession was inveBted. Erery ^raon wu to 
■ confess his sins to iu priest. Thns the prieat wis 
put into possession of every thing which could enslaro 
a man to him. Who wa« so pure in life wxl thought 
diat, after having unbosomed tmneelf to his confessor 
— made him the depositary of his most secret thoughts, 
his weakest or worst actions, dare any more to oppose 
or offend him! Bntthechnin^of shame and fear were 
not all; those of hope were added. The priest had not 
only power to hear sins, but to paidon them. He 
could shut up in hell, or let out ; he was not vontent 
with enslaving his follower in this world — he earried 
on his influence to the next, and even invented a world, 
from Ae tortures of which no man could escape with' 
out his permission. 

How all Ibis could be built On the foundatitm of 
Christianity might be wondered at ; but it should never 
be forgotten thalithe Bible was locked i]p,(^d every 
thing was directgd to the acquisition of power and gain. 
Every thing was a source of gain. Besides the £rect 
tribute to the popedom, every shrine had its effehngs; 
every confession, everyprayer had its price. Escape 
from purgatory and indulgence in sin were regulated 
by a certain scale of payment. The rich, the foolish, 
tmd the penitent were wheedled out of their property 
to maintain the endless train of pope, cardinals, pnests, 
monks, nims, confessors, and their subordinates. By 
them abbeys, cathedrals, and churches were endowed 
with ample lands ; and every one who incurred the 
censure of the church added also by lines to its ftmds. 
Foiya thousand years this system was triun^hant 
thniughout Europe :^ 



^Over a great part of it, it reigns still. 

Millions of monks and secular priests, all forbidden 
to marry,— 4U pampered in luxurious ease and abun- 
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dance to voluptuousness, were let loose on the femal^ 
woiid as connsellora and conTesaors, with secrecy in 
one hand, and amplest power of absohition from aia 
in the other; ^d the effect on domestic purity may 
be readily imagined. So, smoothly ran the course of 
popery for many a century : but when, spite of ail its 
efToita to the contrary, the human mind again began 
to stir ; when knowledge again remed ; and the se- 
crets of the church were curiously pried into ; then 
this terrible - hieru^hy, calling itself Christian, let 
loose its vengeance. Fire and fagot, chains and dun- 
geons, exterminating wars and Inquisitions, those 
~ hells on earth, inu> which any man might, at a mo- 
ment's notice, be dragged from his family, his fireside, 
or his bed, at the instigation of malice, envy, cupidity, 
or holy suspicion, to tortures and death. These were 
Ae tender mercies of the papal priestcraft in the hour 
of its fear. 

This is a brief sketch of what the popish church 
was : we will now go on)to give evidence of its spirit 
and proceedings from the best authenticated histories. 
1. Of the means employed to obtaiH power. 2. Of 
the uses of that power. 3. Of the arrogance of the 
popish priesthooa in power. 4. Of their atrocities. 

The evidence I shall select must necessarily be & 
very small portion from the immenie mass of die . 
deeds of this church ; for its history is such a contin- 
ued tissue of ambition, ctpidity, and vice in its most 
hateful shapes, dissensions, frauds, and bloodshed, that - 
nothing but the desire to draw from it a great moral 
and political lesson could induce me to wade thtough it 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Pq>ety— Strogilei of tiie Popes for power— Emperora btoiiT them 
— 3cimd>loiu traiiMCtiani betitMn Ihem and tha Fraoch Mon- 
mtba — P^in unl Chulenugne — OragoiT Til. tmetta tbaahUe 
power ant Kiitt*— Hii intatcoune with Uw CouniaM H*tild^~ 
Clum* the li^ot iiubUlins Biahop»— EnomntiM <rf Popes— 
Their aiampta Itdlowed bj Buhops utd Clergy — Evil iiduaiica of 
CouodlB. 

They wiUeth to be king's peiea, 
And higtwr than the emperour ; 
And some Ihst weren but poce frsreB 



le, wa lewsd men knowen no God but thee, and we. with 
uiid thy grace, forsaken Nsbusodonoant and hys lawe*. 
tia pnwd eslale, mole have all men onder hym, and hs 

er no man. He ondoeth thj lawea that thou otdaneat to 

be kept, and maketh bys bwdb lawaa aa hym lyketh, and aa be 
. X...... ■'—---■— aaofiheei 



The PLOWBMlN'a FK4IIB. 

Tbb earliest means which the bishops of Rome 
employed to acquire power was, to assert their suprem- 
acy over all other bishops of the Christian church. 
This was not granted at once, but led to many quar- 
■els with their contemporaries. The bishop of Con- 
stantino^et ia particular, contended with them for the 
superiority; the emperor Constantine having shifted 
there the seat of civil government. Theae odious 
squabbles I must necessarily pass over, and confine 
myself entirely to the Bomish church. I may state, 
•nee for all, that the patriarchs of Constantinople 
nuuntained the contest with Rome through every age 
to die very tims of the Reformation ; and many dis- 
graceful B3:positians of priestly wrath were made on 
both sides. Of^e Greek church it will be sufficient 
n say that its prelates partook largely in die arts and 
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Ticefl of priests in general, and plunged that chureh 
into an abimd»ice of ceremonious puerilities, in which 
it remains to this day. 

The attempts of the Romish, pontiffs to grpsp ftt 
power were not crowned wilh instant suoceaa, either 
oyer their fellow-priests or contemporary princes. It 
was a work of time, of continual stratagem, and the 
boldest acts of aaaumption. The full claims of papal 
dominion over the Christian world in Europe were not 
admitted, indeed, till the 11th century. 

In the 4lh century, Mosheim says, in the Episcopal 
order the bishop of Some was the first in rank ; and 
was distinguished by a sort of pre-eminence over all 
other bishops. Prejudices, arising from a variety of 
causes, contributed to establish this siq>eriority ; but It 
was ctuefly owing to certain circumstances of grandeur 
uidopulence, by which mortals, for the most part, form 
their ideas of pre-eminence and dignity, and which 
they generally confound with the reasons of a just and 
legal authority. The bishop of Rome surpassed all his 
brethrea in the magnificence and splendour of the 
church OTer which he presided ; in the riches of his 
revenues and possessions ; in the number and variety 
of his ministers; in his credit with the people ; and in 
his sumptuous and splendid maimer of limg. These 
daazling marks of human power, these ambij^ious 
proofs of true greatness and felicity, had such an in- 
fluence on the minds of the multitude, that the see of 
Rome became, in this century, a most seducing object 
of sacerdotal ambition. Hence it happened, that when 
a new pontiff was to be elected by the suffrages of the 
presbyCers and the people, the city of Rome was gen- 
erally agitated with dissHisions, tmnults, and cabals, 
whose consequences were often deplorable and fatal. 
One of Aese in 36S gave rise to a civil war, which . 
was carried on within the city of Rome with the utmost 
barbarity and fiuy, and produced the most cruel mas- 
sacres and depopuUt^ons. 

The picture of the ohuroh which Milton makes 
Mtvhwl foreshow to Adam waa speedily realised i-r ' 
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TbeBpiiit 
Punred Rrst on his apoitlei, nhom he aenSa 
To evsnselize the nfiCions, then on ill 
Baptized, shal] theni with wond^oiiH gifts endue . 
To spenli alJ tongues, and do iQl miraclei, 
A>d:d ihcir Lord before them. Thnii the; nan 



Their own feitli, not another'B ? For, on e«Bh, 

Who againat faith and conscience can be heiid 

InfaUible f Yet many will presume : 

Whence heavy pertecution shall arise 

On all, who in Ibe worship peraevere 

Of iiptrit and truth ; the rest, ftr gteater part, 

Will deem, in outward liles and specious fbmia, 

Rsligioti aatisfisd : tmlh Bhall retire 

Bealuck with eUnderoua darts, and works of faith 

Rarely bs found : so shall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign : 

Under her own weight groaning : till the da; 

Appear of respiration to the just. 

And vengeance to the wicked. 

In this century many of those steps were laid by 
which the bishops erf' •Rome afterward motinted to the 
summit of ecclesiastical power and despotism. These 
steps were laid, partly by the imfftudence of the em- 
perors, partly by the dexlerity of the Roman prelates. 
In the iHh century ihe declining power of th« empaton 

\^ the pontifT at liberty to «xerc»e avAori^ itln^ 
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wiAout control ; and the irruptions of the barbarians 
contributed to strengthen this authority ; for, perceiving 
the subserviency of the multitude to dke bishop, they 
resolved to secure his interest and influence by loading 
hiui with benefits and honours. 

This was the second mode by which they acquired 
power, — flattering the surrounding kings ; serving them 
occasionally, without regard to honour or principle, or, 
as they grew stronger, subduing them by menaces to 
their will. In the seventh century the I^man pontifls 
used all sorts of methods to maintain and enlarge the 
authority and pre-eminence they had acquired by a 
grant from the most odious tyrant that ever disgraced 
the annals of history. Boniface III. engaged F^ocas, 
that abominable despot, who waded to the imperial 
throne tlirough the blood of the £mperor Mauritius, to 
take from the patriarch of Constantinople the tide of 
(Ecumenical, or Universal Bishop, and confer it upon 
him. In the next century a still more glaring stretch 
of assumed priestly powerwas exhibited. We observe, 
says Mosheim, in ^e French annals, the following re.-. 
roaricable and shocking instance of the enormous power 
that was, at this time. Invested in the Roman pontiff. 
Pepin was mayor of the palace to Childeric III. ; and, 
inexerciseof that high office, was possessed, in reality, 
of the royal power ; but, not content with this, he 
formed the design of dclhrouing his sovereign. He 
therefore sent ambassadors to Rome to inquire, whether 
the dviine law did not permit a valiant antj learlikepeople 
to dethrone a putillanimous and indolent monarch, who 
was incapable of performing any of the fuTtctiona of t 
royalty, and to substitute in his place 07te more northy to 
rule ? Zachary had need of the aid of Pepin ; and his 
answer was all that could be wished. 'Wlien this de- 
cision of the pope was published in France, Pepin 
stripped poor Childeric of his royally ; and ab^)ped 
immediately into his throne. This decision was 
solemnly confirmed by his successor, Stephen ll., wh(j 
went to France ; md bemg under the necessity of so- 
liciting Pepin's aid against the Lombards, dissolved the 
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set of aJlegiance and fidelity the iiBurperhad swom lo 
Childeric ; and, to render hie title aa firm as powiblei 
anointed and crowned him, his wife, and two scms. 

This compliance of the Roman pontiffs proved an 
abundant source of opulence and credit to them. Pepin 
inarched into Italy, subdued all the pope's enemies, and 
put him in possession of the Grecian provinces in Italy. 
The Exarch of Ravenna, when Pepin retired, threw 
off the yoke, and besieged Rome ; but Pepin returned, 
and compelled him again to deliver up the exarchate 
of Ravenna and Pentapolis Co the pontiff; and thus 
raised the Bishop of Rome to the rank of a temporal 
prince. After Pepin's death a new attack was made 
upon the papal territory, by Dideric, king of the Lom- 
bards. The then pope, Adrian I., fled to Charlemagne, 
the son of Pepin ; who, having need of the pope's 
sanction to seize on the Eastern Roman Empire, 
hastened to Rome ; repelled the pope's foes, and in 
consideration of his sanction of his ambitions views, 
added fresh territories 10 the papal see. Thus, by the 
moat shameless and unprincipled trafficking between 
the pretended Vicar of Christ and these bold bad 
kings, did the popes acquire royalty and dominion, 
and gave to treason and regal robbery the assumed 
sanction of heaven I Once placed by kings on tem- 
poral thrones, these audacious priests soon showed 
■ their royal contemporaries what companions they bad 
admitted among them. Not contented with what royal 
robbery had given them, they speedily assailed their 
princely neighbours ; sought to buri them from their 
throne, and stirred up some of the most bloody wars 
on recort. 

The notorious Hildebrand, a Tuscan monk, of mean 
origin, having arrived at the pontificate, styled himself 
Gregory VII., and displayed to the world the full 
measure of the priestly spirit. He was a man, says 
Moshcim, of uncommon genius, whose ambition in 
forming the most arduous projects was equalled by 
his dexterity in bringing them into execution. Saga- 
ci«us, crafty, and intrepid, he suffered nothing (o escape 
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hie pMietration, defeat hia stratagema, or ^unt his 
courage. Haughty and arrogant beyond all measure ; 
obatjnate, impetuous, and intractable ; he looked up to 
the Bummit of universal empire with a wistful eye ; 
and laboured up the steep ascent with uninterrupted ar- 
dour, and invincible perseverance. Voidof all principle,. 
destitute of every virtuous feeling i he suffered little 
restraint in his audacious pursuits from the dictates of 
religion, or the remonstrances of conscience. Not 
content to ^alarge the Jurisdiction and augment the 
opulence of the see of Rome, he strove to render ^ 
univeresl church subject to its despotism ; to dissolve 
the jurisdiction of kings and princes over the various 
orders of the clergy ; md exclude them from the man- 
agement of the revenues of the church. Nay, fae 
would submit to his power the kings, emperors, and 
princes themselves ; ^id render their dominions tribu- 
tary to Rome. Such w«'e the pious and apostolic 
e^loits that employed Gregory VU. during his whtde 
life ; and which rendered his pontificate a continual 
scene ^ tumult and bloodshed. His conduct to France 
was worthy of the counUy which had first given princely 
power to the Koman priests, and of himseIC It was 
just that the realm which had put power into such 
hands for such purposes as it did should be bitteti by 
a fiendish ingratitude. Hildebrand declared France 
tributary to the see of Rome ; and ordered his legates 
to demand yearly, in Ae most solemn manner, the 
payment of diat tribute. Nothing can be more insolent 
than the language in which the prirat addressed him- 
self to Philip of France, recommending an humMe and 
qbliging carriage, from this consideration, that both At» 
kingdom and his soul toere under the dominion of St. 
Peter, i. e. His wear, the pope, teho had power to hind 
and to loose him ioth on eaiih and in heaven. Nothing 
escaped his all-giaaping ambition. He drew up an 
oath for the emperor of the Romans, from whom he de- 
manded a profession of subjection and obedience. 
He pretended Saxony was a feudal tenure, havmg been 
a pioia offering oi Charlemagne to the ^ee of Bohh. 
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He claimeifSpain : maintamed it had been the property 
of the apostolic see from the earliest tiroes of the 
church; and the Spanish princeB paid him tribute- 
He made the like attempts on England : but found in 
William the Conqueror a different subject. William 
granted hi^ Peter-pence, but refused to do homage for 
his crown. Ho wrote circular letters to the German 
princes, to Geysa, King of Hungary, and Sweno, King 
of Denmark, demanding submission. The eon of 
Demetrius, Czar of Che Russias, went to Rome, in con- 
sequence of his letters, to obtain the kingdom xrhich 
would, deTolTe to him on his father's death, as a, gift 
from St. Peter, after professing subjection and alle- 
giaiice to the prince of the apostles, — a gift readily 
grante<l by the ofScious pope, who was extremely lib- 
eral of what did not belong to him. Demetrius Suini- 
mer, Duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, was raised to 
royalty by him in the year 1076 ; and solemnly pro- 
claimed king at Salona, on condition that he should 
pay annually two hundred pieces of gold to St. Peter, 
at the Easter festival. Boleslaus II., King of Poland, 
having killed Stanislaus, Bishop of Cracow, (jregory 
not only excommunicated him, but hurled him from his 
throne ; dissolved the oath of allegiance which his 
subjects had taken ; and forhid, by an egress impe- 
rious edict, the nobles and clergy of Poland from 
electing a new king without his leave. 

In Italy his success was transcendent. Matilda the 
daughter of Boniface Duke of Tuscany, the most 
powerful and opulent princess of that countiy, found 
that neither ambition nor years had extinguished the 
tender passion in the heart of Gregory, — wid as ates- 
timony of the familiarity which existed between them, 
settled all her possessions in Italy and elsewhere npoo 
the Church of Rome ; an act, however, strongly re- 
sisted by her successor, and the cause of many strug- 
gles and much bloodshed. 

To complete his despotic power over every Chris- 
tian prince, this odious priest claimed the sole right 
of ioBtallisg bishops in tbvit office. It had beea &s 
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custon of every prince to a[4>oiiit the bishops of his 
own land. At the death of any on;e of diese, the ring 
and crosier, the insignia of his office, were sent to the 
monarch, and were by him dehvered to the one he ap- 
pointed. This right Gregory claimed as the sok pre- 
rogative of the 'pope ; thus designing to make the 
whole church dependent on him, and entirely subser- - 
vient to all the papal views — powerful instruments in 
the pontifical hands against both prince and people, 
the worid over. The resistaace this claim met with 
led to temble wars ; and we shall have occasion (o 
mention that with the Bmperor of Germany, and his 
humiliation before the haughty priest, under the head 
of priestly arrogance. 

Thus ihd this race of most shameless and anddciona 
men, while they called tbemselTes the pastors of the 
tfock cf the meek and tender Christ, daringly and 
recklessly, advance to a pitch of the most amazing, 
enduring, and umversal despotism over the loftiest and 
moat powerful mohart^ta. But to display effectively 
the full character of the Roman pontifb, we must 
write flumes on their deeds in the thirteendi and 
fourteenth centuries, which were filled with their arro- 
gant demands from, and assumptions over, the sove- 
reign powers of Europe ; for, at once, Conrad Duke of 
Suabia, and Frederick of Austria, were actually be- 
headed at Nicies by order of Cleineiit IV. ; and an- 
other emperor, Henry IV., is supposed to have b«en 
poisoned by a wafer, in taking the sacrament from a 
Dominican monk. Their excommimications, — their 
wars, — their vindictive qnarrela with kings, and with . 
each other, — these things swell the numerous volumes 
of ecclesiastical history. Nothing, indeed, ia so revolt* 
ing in all the annals of ^e world as the malignant bitter- 
ness of these vicars of Christ against each other upon 
different occasions. "nieJi unbridled ambition led 
more than once to the election of two popes at the 
same time, and to the oonsequrat tearing asunder of 
all Europe with ^eir petty factions. 

Tbp czani^Q of die joaliSb m« not loat «a tbs 
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bishops, abbots-, and inferior clergy. These, vrtm in 
the time of Charlemagne, had actually obiained for 
iheir tenants and their possessicms an immunity from 
the jurisdiction of the counts and other mi^istrates ; 
as aJso from taxes and imposts of all kinds. But in 
this century they carried their pretensions still further, 
— aimed at the oivil government of the citiea and ter- 
ritories in which they exercised a spiritual dominion ; 
and even aspired to the honours and authority of 
dukes, marquises, and coimts of the empire. The 
nobles were for ever resisting, in their respective do- 
mains, the assumptionB. of the clergy in matters of 
jurisdiction wid other affairs. These, dierefore, seized 
the opportunity which was offered diem by the super- 
stition of the times, to obtain from the kiu^ these, the 
ancient rights of the nobles ; and, as the mfluence of ■ 
the bishops over the people was greater than that of 
the nobility, the kings, to seem* the sernces of so 
powerful a priesthood, generally granted their requests. 
Thus they became bishops and abbots clothed with 
titles and dignities so foreign to their spiritual office, 
— reverend duk,e8, marquises, counts, and vist^nts I 

It was not however by these means only that they 
sought dominion over ^e world. They had a thou- 
sand arts lo rivet their power into the souls of the 
people. Councils were one of them. As if th« 
sacerdotal name and inculcations were not inflnential 
enough, they sought, by collecting together all the 
dignitjes of the church into one pla.ce, lo invest them 
with a more awful character ; and lo render the en- 
actments of these priestly congresses everlasting and 
indissoluble laws. These enactments were such as— 
the worship of images, decreed in the council of Nice 
787; the holding of a festival to the Virgin Mother, 
instituted by the council of Menlz in the 9th centuiy j 
taking the cup of the sacrament from the laity ; ana 9 
declaration of the lawfulness of breaking the most 
solemn engagements made to heretics, by the council 
of Conatance in the £fi«eDth 6«ntuiyi vitb a tboueaad* 
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oth» despotic or absurd decrees against all eecti, 
and all freedom of opinion ; and for the iostiuition of 
exclueive rites and feBtivale." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

POPERT. 

jf Monkery — J^umbers and Enotmitiea of Ihe Monka 

— Spies and ChampioM of Poporjr— Thsir QumtbIs— Str«ng« 
HiBtory of Jelzer— Frauds pracUwd in England— Miid of K«n(— 
Pilgtimsge of Grace— Forgery of Ihe DecrBWls— Modes <rf eii»I«T. 
inglhe Popular Mind— Relics, Pilgrimsges, Crasides, FeWivsta, 
Crafessions. Purgatory, Pardons, Must, EiroounumcatioDa, 1d< 
qniaitioii — TreaOueut of ieanied iiea. 

Ctuutilg Spain. 
I blame the Emperoui CWtantina, 
That I tun put to sic ruiiM, 

And haniesl from the dirk -. 
For since he maid tlm Paip an king, 
In Rome. I could get na Icmging : 

Bui headlong in Ihe dark. 
But ladie Sensualitie, 
Sines llien. has guiilit ttuB cuntrie, 

And monie of the rest : 
And DOW Bcho reulia all this land 
And has decreod, at bet command, 

That 1 should be supprest. 
Sib DxviD Lvndbay's Satvhk or ihi Tsui Ebtuih. 



The establishment of monkery was a&other means 
of building up a perfect despotism by the papists. 
These orders wiginated in the third century, and, miil- 
tipfying through successive ages, became, not only 
various in name, but coimtless in number; spreading 
in swarms diroughout every part of Christeodom; 
propagating superstition, lewdness, and ignorance ; 
acting as spies and supporters of the papal dominion ; 
fixing themselves in every fertile and pleasant spot; 
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awing, or wheedling the rich and foolieh out of iheir 
lands and poasessitras ; and at length bursting out 
into the most bitter quarrels among. theniBelves, be- 
came like so many rabid dogs before the public eye ; 
and hastened, in no small degree, the domifall of the 
church whictk had set them up for its own support. 
They, as well as the secular clergy, were forbidden 
to marry; and hence &)wed.a toirent of corruption 
throughout the world. In the third century they formed, 
says Mo^im, conneidons with those women who had 
made vows d' chastity ; and it was an ordinary thing 
for an ecclesiastic to admit one of these fair saints to his 
bed, bitt still under the most solenm declarations that 
nothing passed cbntrary to the rules of chastity and 
virtue 1 These holy concubines were called Mnlieret 
Stihintrvductm. 

Yet more.— round tsany a conient'* bluinjc iite 
UnhBllowed threads of revelrj are apnn ; 
There Venus aits dittKuiaed like a Nlin,— 
While Bacchus, cloUied in BBrablance of a Fri«r, 
Poure out his choicesl beyerage, high and higher 
Sparkline, until it cannot choose but run 
Over thebowl. whose siWar lip hslh won 
An instant kiss e( masterful desire — 
To stay the precjgus waste : through eveij bnm 
The domination of the apnghtly juice 
Spreads high conceits, to maddmg Fancy deU, 
Till the arched roof, with resolute alnue 
Of Its giBie echoes, swells a choral strain, 
Whoae lotive burden is — " Odr ilMaiMH'a niSE !" 

WoBDinOETH. 

These fellows too, especially the mendicants, wan- 
dering over Europ.e, were the most active venders of 
relics, and propag^ors of every superstilioiis notion 
and rite. Their licentiousness, so early as the hflh 
century, was become proverbial; and they are said to 
have excited thus early, in various places, the most 
dreadfttl tumults and seditions. In the next century 
tiiey multiplied so prodigiously in the East, that whole 
armies might have been raised of them without any 
sensible diminution of their ntunbers. In the westeni 
provinces also they were held in the highest veuera>i 
tion, and both monks and nuns ewanned. In Great 
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Britain, aji 'Sbbot, Coagal, persuaded m iimumerable 
number of peraona to abandon the affairs, dutteif, and 
obligaiions of life, and to ^ut themaelves up in idl» 
ness, or to wander about in holy nuechief, Bi the 
Mvenlh century, the contagion spread atiU more enor- 
mously. Heads of families, striving to surpass eacTi 
other's zeal for the advancement of monkery, shut up 
their children in convents, and devoted them to a soli- 
tary life a« the highest felicity. Abandoned profli- 
gates, terrified by their gtiilty consciences, were com- 
forted with the delusive hopes <^ pardon, by leaving 
their fortune to monastic societies. Mtiltiludes de- 
prived their children of their rich lands and patrimO' 
nies, to confer them on the monks, whose, prayers 
were to render the Deity propitious. In the following 
centmy the mania had reached such a height, that em- 
perors and kings conferred whole provinces, cities, 
and titles of honour on these creatures. In the suc- 
ceeding ages, so much did their licentiousness and 
ignorance increase, that in the tenth century few of 
the monks knew the rules of their own orders which 
they had sworn to obey, btit lived in the most luxuri- 
ous and prodigal , magnificence with their concubines. 
The fourteenth century was distracted with the con- 
tentions of the various orders of the monks, who had 
grown so full of wealth, luxury, pride, and all evil 
passions, that they not only turned their wrath against 
each other, but against the popes themselves. Their 
bitter and prestimptuous bickerings filled diis ceittory 
with the most strange and hateful scenes. 

We mast pass over the monkish history, and con- 
tent ourselves with a few remarks of Mosheim, on 
their state in the sixteenth century, at the time when 
their crimes and excesses were bringing on them die 
Reformation. The prodigions swarms ofmonks, says 
this historian, that overran Europe, were justly con- 
sidered as burdens to society ; and, nevertheless, 
Such was the genius of the age, an age that was just 
emerging from the thickest gloom at ignorance, and 
was suspended, as it were, in a dnbious situation 
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between dadmeas aad light, that dieae numaatic dranea 
would have remained uiidisturbed, had they taken the 
leut pains to [reserve anyiemains even of the eiter- 
nal air of decency and religion, which distinguished 
them in former times. But the Benedictine, and other 
luonkish fraternities, who were invested with the privi- 
lege of posBessing certain lunds and revenues, broke 
through all restraint, and made the worst possible use 
of their opulence ; and, forgetful of the gravity of 
their character, and of the laws of their order, rushed 
headlong into the shameiess practice of vice, in all 
its various kinds and degrees. On the other hand, 
die mendicant orders, and especially the Dominicans 
and Franciscans, lost their credit in a different way ; 
for their rustic impudence, their ridiculous supersti- 
tions, their Ignorance, cruelty, and brutish manners, 
tended to alienate from them the minds of the people. 
They had the most barbarous aversion to the arts and 
sciences, and espressed a like abhorrence of certain 
learned men, who, being eagerly desirous of enlighten- 
ing the age, attacked their barbarism in both their dis- 
course and their writings ; — this was the case with 
Reuchlerius, Erasmus, and others. 

The Dominicans possessed the greatest power and 
credit of all monks : they presided in church and 
state; were confessors to the great, and judges of the 
horrible Inquisition — circumstances which put most 
of the European princes under their control ; but, not 
•ontent with these means of influence, they resorted 
to the most infamous frauds, to enslave the ignorance 
of the age. One of the most singular instances of 
this sort is that recorded by Reuchat, in his Histoire 
de la Reformation en Suisse ; by Hottinger, and by 
Bishop Burnet, in his travels on the Continent. So 
rBmarkiU)le is it, that I must give it as compendiously 
as I can. 

" The stratagem was in consequence of a rivalry 
between the Dominicans and Franciscans, and more 
especially of their ctmtroversy concerning the in^ 
SMCulate conception of the Virgin Mary. The latter 
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npintained that she was bom without the blemiah of 
original sin : the fonner assened the contrary. The 
doQirine of the Franciscana, in aa age of superstition, 
could not but be popular;, and hence the Dominicans 
tost ground daily. To obviate this they resolved, at 
a chapter held at Vimpsen in 1504, to have recourse 
to fictitious visions, in which the people at that time 
had an easy faith ; and they determined to make 
Bern the scene of their o[rerationB. A lay-brother of 
the name of Jetzer, an extremely simple fellow, was 
fixed on as the instrument of these delusions. One 
of the four Domini<;ans who had undertaken the man- 
agement of this plot conveyed hiniself secretly into 
Jetzer's cell, and about mdnight appeared to him in 
a horrid figure, surrounded with howling dogs, and 
seeming to blow fire from bis nostrils by means of a 
box of combustibles which he held near his mouth- 
He approached Jetzer's bed, and told him he was the 
ghost of a Dominican who had been- killed at Puis 
as a judgment of Heaven for laying aside bis monastic 
habit ; that he was condemned to purgatory for this 
crime, and could only he rescued from his horrible 
torments by hik means. This story, accompanied 
with horrid cries and bowlings, frightened poor Jetzer 
out of what little wits be had, and engaged him to do 
all in his power to rescue the Dominican from his 
torment. The impostor then told him that nothing 
but the discipline of the whip applied for eight days 
by the whole monastery, and Jetzer's lying prostrate 
on the chapel floor in the form of a cross during 
(nass, could effect this. He added, these mortifica- 
tions would secure Jetzer the peculiar favour of the 
Blessed Virgin; and told him he would appear to 
him again with Wo other spirits, 

"Moming was no sooner come than Jetzer related 
these particulars to the whole convent ; who enjoined 
him to undergo all that he was commanded, and 
promised to bear their put. The deluded simplet«n 
obeyed, and was admired as a saint by the multitude 
irho CTQWded about tlie convent ; while the four fruvq 
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who managed the imposture, magoified, in ihe most 
pompous mamier, the miracle of this apparition in 
their sermons and conversations. Night afler night 
the apparition was renewed, with the addition of two 
other impostors, dressed like devils ; and Jetzer's 
faith was augmented, by hearing from the spectre all 
the secret of his own life and thoughiB, which the 
impostors had got from his confessor. In this and 
subsequent scenes, whose enormities we must pass 
over, the impostor talked much to Jetzer of the 
Dominican order ; which, he said, was peculiarly 
dear to the Blessed Virgin ; that the Blessed Virgin 
knew herself to be born in original sin ; that 3ie 
doctors who taught the contrary were in purgatory; 
that she abhorred the Franciscans for making her 
equal to her son ; and that ihe town of Bern would be 
destroyed for harbouring such plagues within it. 

" In one of these apparitions, Jetzer, silly as he was, 
discovered the similarity of the spectre's yoice to that 
of the prior — who it actually waa — yet he did not 
suspect the fraud. The prior appeared io various 
disguises: sometimes as St. Barbaro, sometimes as 
St. Bernard, and at length as the Virgin herself, 
clothed in the habit which adorned her statue at 
festivals. The little images that on these days are 
set on the altar were used for angels, which being tied 
to a cord which passed through a piiUey over Jetzer's 
head, cose up and down, and danced about the pre- 
tended virgin, to increase the delusion. The virgin 
^dressed a long discourse to Jetzer ; gave him a 
marvellous wafer, — a host which turned, in a moment, 
from white to red ; and after various visits, in which 
the greatest enormities were acted, the virgin prior 
told Jetzer she would give him the most undoubted 
proof of her son's love, hy imprinting on. him the five 
wounds that pierced Jesus on the cross, as she had 
done hefore to St. Lucia and St. Catherine, Accord- 
ingly she took his hand, and thrust a large nail 
through it, jrhicb ihrejv (be ,poor dup.e into the 

|E^4«it torment. 7W i^i^t fu^i, t^ uwiculine 
F 
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Tirgin biougtit, as ahe pretended, some or the linen in 
vhich Christ had been buried, to soflen the wound ; 
and gave Jetzer a soporific draught, composed of the 
blood of an unbaptized child, some incense, con- 
8ecrat«d salt, quicksilver, the hairs of a child's 
eyebrows, with soi&e poisonous and stupifying in- 
gredientB, mingled by the prior with magic cere- 
monies, and a solemn dedication of himself to the 
devil, in hope of his aid. This draught threw the 
poor wretch into a lethargy, during which the other 
four wounds were imprinted on his body. When he 
awoke and -discovered (hem, he fell into unspeaka.ble 
joyt and beKeved himself ■- representation of Christ 
in die various parts of his passion. Me was, in. this 
state, exposed to the admiring multitude on the 
principal altar of the convent, to the great mortifica- . 
' tion of the Fraoclscam. The Dominicans gave him 
rtwie other dnnghts, and tiirew him into convulsions, 
which were followed by a voice conveyed through a 
pipe into the mouths of two images, one of Mary, 
the o^er of the child Jesus ; the fonner of which had 
tears painted upon Ua cheeks in a lively manner. 
TTw Ltfle Jesus asked his mother why she wept ; 
she anaworod, tea the impions manner in which the 
Franciscsns attributed to Asr the honaor that was dus 
tohinu- 

" Tho apparitions, false prodigies, and (tbomtnable 
atratagenn wpra repeated every night ; and were, at 
length, m groeshr overacted, that even the simple 
Jetzer saw throngh them, and almost kiHcd the priest. 
Lest Has discovery should spoil all, they thought it 
best to own the whole to Jelaer, and prevail on him 
to join in <lie imposture ; engaging hira, by the most 
saduoing promises of opulence and glory, to carry on 
ib.e delusion. Jetzer appeared to he persuaded, but 
lest he should not be faithful and secret, they at- 
tempted to poison him; and it was alone owing to 
the vigour of his constitution that they did not suc- 
ceed. Once they gave htm a rich spiced loai^ which, 
|roving green in a day or two, he tnr«w a pieM to ^ 
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\7oirs vhelpB, kept in the monastery, and it killed 
them immediately. Again they poisoned the hp»t, 
or coDseciated wafer ; but he vomited it up. In 
short, the moat detestable means to destroy him and 
his evidence were employed; 6ul he succeeded in 
getting out of -the convent, and throwing himself into 
^e hands of the magistrates. The whol» thus cams 
to be sifted out ; commissioners were seat from Rome 
to examine the affair ; and the four friara were 
solemnly degraded, and bmnt alive on the last day 
of May, 1509, Jetzer died soon, after. Had he been 
destcoyed before this exposure, thi^ execrable plot 
irould have been handed down, to posterity as a 
stupendous miracle." 
: itome could hasten to punish such vile frauds when 
,'diey were made pnblic, but she was not the less ready 
(o practise them hefeelf in the most daring manlier, 
9s I shall proceed to ahaw : but before leaving this 
•trange case of Jetzer, it may be remuked, that auda- 
cious and even incredible as it may appear to many, 
it rests upon too good authority to be d(ud>ted. Hun< 
dreds, indeed, of similar instances mt^t be brought, 
for the whole history of the Romish cbuvb is that of 
fraud and delusion; but we need not go init of our 
own country for similar transactions. Who does not 
call to mind the affair «f the Maid of Kent, enacted in 
tb? reign of Henry the Eighth, at the ¥ery moment 
te wag aiming a death-blow at popeiy, and in the 
face of a people whose eyes were opening to the acts 
and impostures of the papal sorcereea t llie case may 
be seen at large in Hume. The substance «f it is this : 
some monks, and one Maatera, the vicar of Aldington, 
in Kent, got hold of a girl of the name ,af Elizabeth 
Barton, who was subject to convulsive fits, and in- 
duced her to enter into a system of deception on the 
public mind. They gave out that she was inspired, 
and in these fits delivered the words of the virgin 
Mary. Having once imposed, not merely on the 
common people, but engaged the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other dignitaries of the church in 
F2 
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the afTair, they proceeded id- pramu^te heavenly 
messages against ttie refo^tng principles, and even 
threatmed destruction to iho king if he proceeded in 
tfienl- - The friara, throua^iout the country, counte- 
•nanced the delusion, and' propagated it with all their 
zeal and might. But they had a man to deal with 
very inauspicious for th^r purpose. He acresfed the 
holy maid and her acciftujilices, brought them before 
the Star Chamber, and' soon terrified them into a full 
confession of their imposture. A mdst sca«daIoua 
scene was laid open. Her principal accomplices, 
Masters the vicar, aitd Dr. Bocking, a canon of Can- 
lertwty, were foiuid to have a private entrance to her t 
chamber, and to have- led a most licentious life with . 
her. The giri and six of her coadjutors were executed ;. ' -' 
and the Bishop of Rochester and others were con-' 
denmed for misprision of treason, because they ha^' <■ 
not revealed her criminal speeches, and were throwd 
into prison. This was in England in the sixteenth 
century, and is a good specimen of the spirit of, 
monkery: but another of a m<ke menacing kind i^ 
soon gireti Their " Diana of the Ephesians" wifs 
in danger; flie king threatened, not only to destroy 
popery, tut to root out the monasteries ; and it was 
not in the nature of priests dnd monks to resign their 
ill-gotten booty withput a 'struggle. They set up 
the standard of rebellion. A inonk, the I*ridr- of 
Barlings in Lincolnshire, was at the head of it." He 
marched with 20,000 men at his heela, till hb fell 
into the king's hands. But another army from tlie 

■ north was not so easily scattered. This, which con- 
sisted of 40,4X10 men, called its enterprise the PiL 
grimage of Grace. Some priestA marched before in 
the habits of their order, carrying crosses in their 
hands ; in their banners was woven a, crucifix, with 
the representation of the chalice, and the five wounds 

■ of Christ. They wore oh their sleeye an emblem of 
thto five vomids, with the name of Jesus wrought Jh . 
ihe middle : and all took an oath that thev had no 
motive but hbe to Go3, care of the iing's person and 
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Uaue; and a desire to parify the nohility, ^ve base< 
bom persons from about the king, uid tt%\an Hm 
church, and suppress heresy. With those pretensions 
they marched from place to place } took Hull, York, 
and other towns; excited great disturbancB and 
clamour, and were not dispersed but with great diffi- 
culty. This' was s trial of force whera fraud coidd 
Aot succeed of itself, according to the established 
papal policy; but fradd was alone one of its most 
successful means of acquiring power, — and in order to 
coDtesiplate this instrument more cleariy w« rniat go 
back again to an earlier age. 

To advance their power the popes did not shrink 
from the most audacious foroeby. Such wra tiiat of 
lie notorious decretals of Isidore ; documents pur- 
porting to be written by the early pontiffs, and eontaii^ 
ing grants of the Holy See from Constantine; of the 
supremacy of the pope, and other privileges ; all 
proved by the clearest evidence to be the most bare- 
faced inventions. - , 

Frattds weA . multiplied abundantly to besot and 
blind the popular spirit. Monks,' bishops, warriors, 
and men of the wora* characters, nay of neither 
character nor real existence, aa St. George and his 
dragon, were canonized, made into saints, and their 
lives written in a manner most ca]culat«d to beguile 
the ignorance of the tildes, ^brines were set iro, 
and churches dedicated to them, whera people might 
pray for their aid. Dreams and miradfs were pre- - 
tended to throw light on the places of their btmal ; 
solemn processions were set on foot to discover kiA 
lake tfarai up ; and 'the most miraculous powers at- 
tributed to diem. Bones were buried, ana aflerward 
pretended to be ftnmd. Mid declined by, heaven to 
belong to saints and martyrs : and bits of bone, hairs, 
fragments of filthy rags, and other vile things, chips 
of the trne cross, &c., were sold at enormous prices, 
as capable of working cures and effecting blessings 
of hQ kinds. The milk of the Virgin, and the blood 
of St. Jaauarins, which liquefied (m ^e da^ of lUs 
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festival, were particularif famous in Italy. In Eng- 
land, at the diasolutian of the monasteries, many vety 
curious ones were found. The parings of St. Ea- 
mond's toes ; some of the coals that roasted St. Law- 
rence ; the girdle of the Virgin shewn in eleven 
several places j the Wt.of St Thomas of, Lancaster, 
an infallible cure for the headache ; part of St. Thomas 
pf Canterbury's shirt; but chief of all the blood of 
Christ brought from Jerusalem, and shovn for many 
ages at Hales in Gloucestershire. This sacred blood 
was not visible to any one in mortal sin ; but in doing 
sufficient good work, i. e. paying money enough, it 
revealed itself. It was preserved in a vial, one side 
of which was traHsparent, the other opaque. Into 
this the monks every week put a fresh pupply of the 
blood of a duck; and, on any pilgrim arriving, die dark 
side was shown him, which threw him into such con- 
sternation for his sinful state, that he generally pur- 
chased masses and made offerings, till his money or 
fortune began to fail; when the charitable monks 
turned the dear side towards him — he beheld the 
blood, and went away happy in his regenerate con- 
dition. 

Rumours were spread of prodigies to be seen in 
certain places ; robbers were converted into martyrs ; 
tombs falsely given out to be those of saints ; and 
many monks travelled from place to place, not only 
selling, with matchless impudence, their fictitious 
relics, iat deluding the eyes of the pe(^le vnih ludi- 
crous combats vfith spirits and gemk Ambrose, in 
his disputes with the Arians, produced men poaiaessed 
with devils, who, upon die approa^ of the relics of 
Gervasius aRd Protatios, were objifed to cry out that 
the doctrine of the Council of Nitf on the Trinity was 
true, and that of the Arians fals^. One of the pre- 
cious maxims of the fourth century was, '■ that it wu - 
an act of virtue to deceive and lie when it could pro- 
mote the interest of the church," — a maxim never 
afterward forgotten. Fiujaduobs to distant holy 
lAiKm were lut upon as a strong' moans to emplojr 
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the miods and enelaTe the afiectioiu of numbets : 
houses, aa that of the Virgin at Loretto, m/tt even 
Said to descend froia heaven to receive the sacred 
enthusiasm of men ; and Crusades, those preposterous 
and tremendous -wars, whose details are fiUed widi 
the most exquisite miseries, and most abhorrent 
crimes and licentiousness, were promoted, as potent 
meatos of employing the power and exhausting the 
treasures of kings. In those crusades, millions of 
miserable wretches, men, women, and children, — the 
low, the ignorant, the idle, the dissolufe, — after wan- 
dering from kingdom to kingdom, the wonder and 
horror of tlie inhabitants, were consumed ; and from 
those crusades, in return, loads of relics were poured 
out of Syria over all Europe. 

All hinds of ceremonies and festivals were ira- 
ported from paganism for the same end. Acricolar 
Confession was invented, by -which the clergy be- 
came the keepers of tlie consciences of the whole 
world ; and the spiritual tyrants, not merely of the 
weak and the wicked, but of every one capable of a 
sense of shame or of fear. Indvlobnces were granted 
for the commission of erimea, and past sins pardoned 
for money and ^fls of lands : — and Pdroatory ! that 
most subtle and profitable invention of priestcraft was 
contrived, to give the church poVer over both living 
and dead, "nius was the religion of Christ completely 
disfigured by pagan ceremonies, and made to sanction 
aB wickedness for the sake of gain. The very cele- 
bration OF WORSHIP was ordered lo be in Latin ; an 
unknown tongue to-the great mass of those who heard 
it, so that they were reduced, not only to feed on the 
« chafi* and garbage of priestly fables, but in the very 
temple of God himself to fill themselves with mere 
wind and empty sounds. The bread was taken from 
■ the children and given to the dogs. ' Mass was invented 
— that splendid piece of mummery, which, filling the 
eyes while it enlightened not the mind, was at once 
an instrument of keeping the people in ignorance ; of 
iSxing them fast by the imagination to the hollow trunk 
of fonuality ; fand Of filling llie pockets of the pn«BO^ 
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by whom it was never performed without a fee { for 
the souIb of the dead paid more or less according to 
the imagined need. For many a great sinner masses 
were established for ever; and whole lordships were 
given tQ the church, to support chapels and chantries 
for tbe peace of souls that were already beyond rescue, 
or need of redemption. Every prayer and paternoster 
had its price, llius was heaven, earth, and all therein 
turned into a source of beastly gain. The rage for 
dominion in the popes, says Moaheim, was accom- 
panied by a most insatiable avarice. All the provinces 
of Europe were drained to enrich those spiritual ty- 
rants, who were perpetually gaping after new acces- 
sions of wealth. 

Anotherraode of induence was, constituting churches 
AstLviis for robbers and murderers ; another, that dark 
one Of EXCOMHUNicATion ; another, the borrowing of 
OKOEALs from the pagans ; another, the right of fatron- 
AOB ; and, lastly, the terrors of the inquisitiom. 

Such were the multiplied means employed ior the 
monopoly of ail the wealth, power, ana honour of the 
universe by this infamous race of vampyres ; and we 
have but too many instances of their determination to 
quench and keep down knowledge in their treatment 
of Bacon, Petre d'Abano, Arnold of Villa Nuova, and 
Galileo ; to say nothing of the Reformers, whom they 
regarded as their natural enemies, and destroyed with- 
out mercy. Mankind owes to the Roman church an 
everlasting reward of indignation for its attempts to crush 
into imbecility the human mind, and to insult it in its 
weakness witii the most pitiful baubles and puerilities. 

And (for what end were all these outrages on human- 
ity, — these mockeries of every thing great, — these 
blasphemies of every thing holy, perpetrated ! That 
they might wallow, undisturbed, in the deepest mire 
of vice and sensuahty, and he^ upon those they had 
deluded and stripped of property, of liberty, and of 
mind, instilt and derision. Let every man who hesi- 
tates to set his hand to the destruction of^atate reli- 
giotunook on this picture of all ettormities that can 
qiSigra^Q our nUure, and reflect Aat such is /th« 
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inevitable tendency 'br/alO priestcraft. Is it said we 
see nothing so baJ now 7 And why 1 Because man 
has got the upper-hand of his tyrant, and keeps him 
in awe, — not because the nature of priestcraft ia 
altered ; and yet, let us turn but our eyes to Catholic 
countries, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the scene is 
lamentable ; and even in our own country, where free 
iustituliona check presumption, and the press terrifies 
many monsters from the light of daj', — we behold 
things which make our hearts throb with indignation. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

P0PI9H ARROOANCE AND ATROCrrtEB. 

The Pope proclaims Umself Lord or the ITnivene — Trntment of, 
Duidolo, or Frederick Barbarossa, and of Hqory lY.—Seta bp 
and d<;11itones KingB^Imitat«d by Ihe Clergy—Thomu i BeckM 
King John's Humiliation— GalilBo—Mssaacres of Prolefltsnt» 

"■- •■■'——'—^~ " f.-v., w— Bloody Perte- 

waged bv life Pope 
-Noble Condoet e< 



Unless to Peter's Chai> the TiewleM wind 
Must come and aek petmission where 1o blow, 
What further empire would it have I— for now 
A ghostly dominotion, unconfined 
Ah that by dreammg barde to love assigned, 
Bits there in aober truth — lo raise the low, 
Perplei the wise, the strong to overthrow — 
Tlirough earth and heaven to bind and tO unbind ! 
Reaiat— the thunder quails thee ! — crouch— rebulT 
Shall be Ihy lecompense 1 from land to land 
The ancient thrones of ChristendoiD are atuff 
For occupation of a magic wand. 
And 'tit the Pope that wields it ; whether roogb 
Or smoath hie mmt, our world l< in hi* huid T^ 

WORDaWOKTH. 

Arrogance and atrocl^ are promfflent and imper- 
ishable features ih the priestly character ; and ii might 
be imagined that instances had been glTen in Taridui 
F3 
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ages and natkms which could not be erurpassed : but 
if we consider the fierce and audacious exhibition of 
those qualities in the Romish priests ; the greatness 
and extent of the kingdoms over which they exercised 
them ; and the mild and unassuming nature of the 
religiBn they professed to be the teachers of, it must 



perfect fiiior and madness of intolerance, haughty dic- 
t^ion, and insolent cruelty. In the 12th century the 
pope proclaimed himself Lobd of the Unitersb j 
and that neither prince nor Inshop poeeessed any 
power but what was derived from him ; in the I4Ui 
he, on one occasion, ai a great dinner, ordered Dan- 
dolo, die Venetian ambassador, to be chained under 
die table like a dog. In 11S9 the pope insisted on 
the celebrated emperor Frederick Barbarossa hdld- 
ing his Stimip, at the emperor's own coronation ; a 
proposal at first rejected with disdain, and which led 
to contests of a most momentous nature. Some 
writers affirm that his successor, having compelled the 
emperor to sabmit, trod upon his neck, and obliged 
him to kiss bis foot while die proud prelate repeated, 
from Psalm xci. — "Thou sbalt tread upon the lion 
and the adder; the TWing lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample imder foot." pur great poet receives 
it as fact 



Stooped, of ill glory diuoIiBhted, 
And ena the cDnuTian dignity of mua ! 
fllMTfmrnt itiikea the crowd. 

■WoiDewo»TB. 

In th« eightbAentury the humiliating ceremoi^ of 
kiwing the pope's toe was lntrod«iMd. In 1077 the 
fiunous pope Gregory VIL compelled the emperor. 
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Hemy TV. to do penance for his resistance to his 
monstrous claims. The unhappy monarch passed the 
Alps in a severe winter.; waited on the pontiff ai 
Canusium, where, onmindful of his dignity, he stood 
three days at the entrance of the fortress, within which 
the detestable pope was feasting with his mistress, the 
Countess Matilda, with his head and feet bare, and no 
other raiment than awretched piece of woollen cloth. 
On the fourth day he was admitted to the pontiff, who 
scarcely deigned to grant him the absolution he sought, 
and absolutely refused to restore him to his throne till 
aAer further delay and'further indignities. The hu- 
miliation of holding the stirrup was also forced on the 
emperor Louis II. ; and every reader is familiar with 
the arrogant spectacle of Pope Alexander riding into 
the French camp, with the French monarch on the one 
side, and the English on the other, walking at his stir- 
rup. We have already seen the boun^ess assumption 
and insolence of the popes in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries ; how they thundered their 
anathemas against kings and emperors, dethroned and 
beheaded as they pleased; made bloody wars on them 
to wrest from them their power, and even set up new 
kingdoms. 

Their clergy naturally caught the same spirit, and 
carried into every region and every house the same 
intolerable haughtiness. The papal legates came to 
the courts of die greatest princes, with an odious 
arrpgance that fully represented that of their master. 
From the history of the European nations we might 
select the most astonishing instances of legates, car- 
dinals, and bishops, before whom both monarch and 
Eeople trembled ; but I shall only select one or two 
'om our ona annals. "Who can ever forgetthe noto- 
rious Thomas k Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury 1 
I one of the most perfect personifications of priestly 
insolence and audacity. This wretch, who had been 
raised to his high dignity by his r9^ master, and 
leaded with every honour, having once gained aU that 
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his ambition could hope from ihe indulgent monarch, 
became one of the most captious and troublesome 
villains that ever disturbed, with prieslly pride, the 
peace of kingdoms. Hemy, by an act of the Coun- 
cil of Clarendon, endeavoured to bring into some 
tolerable de^ee of restraint ^he power and license of 
the clergy. Becket most arrogantLy refused all obe- 
dience U> the king's wishes ; and backed by Alexander 
III., the same pope who had so humiliated Frederick 
Barbarossa, commenced a course of annoyai(ce to the 
roild-spiriled king, which, even at this distance of time, 
makes one's blood boil with indignation to read. The 
monarch, aroused by it, compelled Becket to retire 
to France. Hereupon the pope and the French king 
interposed ; and endeavoured so far to pacify the 
offended sovereign as to allow Becket to return- to 
England, and resume his office. But wjio th^t knows 
any thing of priests could hope that he would be 
touched with any sense of shame, or gratitude towards 
his forgiving prince ? He became only more invete- 
rately rebellious, and carried his insolence so far, that 
four gentlemen, who witnessed wilb indignation the 
vexations heaped on their sovereign, hastened to Can- 
terbury, and inflicted on the haughty and sanctimo* 
nious wretch deserved and exemplary death. 

But if Becket was dead, the haughty pope was 
alive, and soon compelled poor Henry to the most 
humiliating degradations; to go, bare-headed and 
bare-footed, on pilgrimage to Canterbury, and do 
penance at the canonized shrine of the now sainted 
Becket ! 

A similar fate was that of poor King John, — ^the 
weak and wicked Lack-land. He ventured to oppose 
the pope's power, who had proceeded to set aside the 
election of John de Grey to the see.of Canterbury, and ^ 
,10 appoint, spite of the king and the nation, Stephen 
Langum, primate of England. John assumed a high fS 
tone ; and thrwtetted to extinguish the papal power 
in England, ^ix^ ww the conae^ence T Innocent 
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laid John's kingdom under the buin. A stop wae put 
lo divine worship ; the churches were shut in every 
parish ; all the sacraments, except baptiam, were 
■upeweded; the dead were buried in the highways, 
without any sacred ritea. Several, however, of the 
better and more learned clergy, indignantly refused 
(Aedience to this detestable interdict; and the pope 
accordingly proceeded to further measures. In 1209 
he excommunicated John ; and two yedrs ailerward, _, 
issued a bull, abaolving all his subjects from their 
allegiance, and ordering all persons to avoid him. 
The next year, the enraged pope assembled a council 
of cardinals and bishops, deposed John, declared' the 
throne of England vacant ; and ordered the king of 
Fiance to lake it, and add it to his own. The French 
king was ready enough to do this : he assembled an 
army. John assembled another lo oppose him : and 
had he been a monarch of an enlightened mina and 
steady fortitude, England would have been rescued 
from popish thraldiwi, and the Reformation accelerated 
by some ages. But Fandolphi the pope's legate, ar- 
riving in England, so succeeded by his artfd. repre- 
sMitatJoos of the power of France, and the defection' 
of John's own- subjects, that his courage broke dovm, 
and he submitted to the most abjeot humiliations. He 
promised, among other things, that he would submit 
himself entirely to the judgment of the pope ; that he ■ 
would acknowledge Langton for primate ; that he 
would restore all the exiled clergy and laity who 
had been banished on account of Uie contest ; make 
them full restitution of their goods, and compensation 
for all damages, and instantly ctmsign eight thousand 
potmds in put of payment ; and that any one outlawed 
or imprisoned for his adherence to the pope should 
bo instantly received to grace jmd favow. ■ He did 
homage to the pope ; resigned his crown to him ; and 
again received it from him as a gift; and bound him ■ 
self to pay seven hundred mariu annually for England, 
Ml time hiUtdred for Ireland : and ccmsented that any 
of bis successors who refused ta pay it lAeuM forfeit 
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aU right to the dirone. Att lbi» was tranaactfid in a 
public assembly in the hense of the Templars at 
Dover, — for the popish priests always took care that 
refractoiy kings should wfier the most public and 
exctiiciating degradations ; and the legate, afler having 
kept the crown and sceptre five whole days, returned 
them, aa by special favour of the pope. John, how- 
ever, presented a sum of tnoney in token of his,d&- 
pendence, which the proud prelate trod under his feet. 

In reviewing these things, onp is ready to exclaim, 
can it really be England in which such scenes have 
been exhibited, and suffered by Englishmen? Thanks 
to the progfess of knowledge, which has crushed the 
hydra-head of such monstrous priestcraft ! 

The ATROCITIES of FOPEKY were on a par with its 
arrogance. In every age it has been ready with the 
fire and the fagot ; and every one who dared to dis- 
sent from its opinions was put to death with the cruel- 
lest brutality. We have already adverted to its trea^ 
ment of learned men, whose discoveries tended to 
shake its power over the public mind. Galileo's forced 
renunciation of what he knew to be the truth — the 
verity of the Copemican system — has been a popi^ar 
theme in every age. 

ThBybore 
Hli chained limba to a dreary tower, 
Id Uie midst o( a city vaat and wide. 
For he, they said, from his mind had b«t]t ' 
Against their^ods keen blasphemy, 
• For which though his soul must rbaatal be 

In hell'e red lakes immortally, , 

Yet even on earth must he abide 
. TheTeageancaofthettalaTBs! atrial 
I think mep call i(. 

SaiLLsr 
Me succumbed i 
(qienly ; yet aa he i 
yid judges, he whispered to a friend — e pur si muove I 
It does move though ! Yes I it moved ! — Uie world 
moved, and that in more respects than one ; and 

EpeiT is become a wreck and a scorn, and man asd 
owled^ have triumphed, . , < 
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Feti not tluit Iho trranU aludl rule ftir erw, 
Or the prieaM of the bioody &th : 
They stand on the brink of that mlEhtjrtiTec, 
Whose WBYBB Ihey have minted wiihdesth. 
'' It is fed from tlje depth* of s thousmd dells,- 

ArMuid them, it JbamsT and rages, aod swells, 
And tbeir swords and their sceptres I floating aee, 
Like wrecks in the Migc of eternity. 

_ ■ SuBctn. 

The Reformere became their victims in most in- 
staaces; and if Wichf escaped, his remains re- 
ceived the implacable resentment of the sacerdotal 
spirit TTiey were dug up ; burnt, and scattered oa 
the waters of the neighbouring river, whence they 
floated to the ocean, and became the seeds of hfe and 
reaisCance to papal despotism in myriads of minds in 
all regions. A list of all the victims who have per- 
ished by papal cruelly would amount to some millions. 
' Even in England, in the reign of Queen Mary, when 
this horrid religion was restored for a short space, two 
hundred and seventy persona were brought to the stake, 
besides those who were pimished by fines, imprison- 
ments, and confiscations. Among those who sufi^red 

. hy fire were five bishops, twenty-one clergymen, eight 
lay gentlemen, eighty-four tradesmen, one hundred 
husbandmen, servants, and labourers, fifty-five woinent 

. and four children. This persevering crualty appears 
astonishing, yet is much inferior to what has been prac- 
tised in other cotmtries. A great author. Father Paul, 
computes that in the Netherlands alone, from the time 
that the edict of Charles V. was promulgated against 
the Reformers, there had been fifty thousand persona 
hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burnt on account 
o( religion ; And in France a gre^ number. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew will remain to 
the end of time in characters of infamy on the histoiy 
of France. This horrid carnage, which was an at- 
tempt to exterminate the Protestants, conuneoced at 
Paris on the a4th of August, 1573, by the secret or^ 
ders of Charles IX., at the instigation of the Que«i- 
dowager of Medici. The Queen of Navarre was 
poixmed by order of the court. . About daybreak, say* 
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ThuannB, upm the toll of the great bell of-ihe church 
of St. GerroaiD, -the botcheiy began. Coligni, admiral 
of France, was basely murdered in hia own house ; 
and then thrown out of th« windows, to gratify the 
malice of the Duke of Guise. His head was cut off, 
and aent to the king and queen-mother ; and his body, 
alier a thousand indignities offered to it, hung up by 
the feet on a gibbet. After this the murderers ravagad 
the irtiole city, and butcheredi in three days, 10,000 
lords, gentlemen, and people of alt ranks. A horrible 
scene, wh^i the very streets and passages resounded 
with the noise jjf those who met together for murder 
and plunder; the groans of the dying, the shrieks of 
those about to be butchered, were everywhere Jieanl. 
The bodies of the slain were thrown out of the win- 
dows ) the courts and chambers filled with ttiem : the 
dead.bodies of others dragged along the streets; l]f»vr 
blood running in torrents down the channels to the 
river : an innumerable multitude of men, women, and 
children iwolved in one common destruction ; and the 
gates of the king's palace besmeared with their blood. 
From Paris, the massacre spread through the prov- 
inces, diroughout nearly the whole kingdom. In Meaux 
they threw above two hundred into jail ; ill-treated and 
then killed a great number of women ; pltmdered tha 
houses of the Protestants, and th«i exercised their 
fury on their prisoners ; calling them out, one by one, 
and butchering them as sheep for the market, Th« 
bodies of some were flung into. the Maine, and othem 
into ditches. The same cruelties were practised at 
. Orleans, Apgers, Troyes, Bourges, La Charilfi, and 
especially I^oni, where they inhumanly destroyed 
above eight hundred Protestants ; children, hanging on 
iheir parents' necks; parents embracing their chil- 
dren ; putting ropes round the necks of some, dragging 
diem throuf^ Ae streets, and flinging them half-dead 
into the river. The soldiers and very executioiwrt 
refused, says a detailed account of this transsction, in 
the first volume of the Harleian Miscellany, to partsks 
IB this hellish carnage, and the butchers ud lowMt 
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populace were admitted lo the prisons, where they 
chopped off the hands, feet, and noses of the captives, 
and derided their agonies, as they mangled them. 

When the news arrived at Rome, where the letters 
of the p<q>e'8 legate, read in 'assembly of the cardi- 
nals, gave assurance that all this was done by com- 
mand of the king, the joy was excessive j and it was 
-instantly decreed that the pope and cardinals should 
march to the church of SL Mark ill solemn proces- 
sion, and retimi God thanks for so great a blessing 
conferred on the see of Rome and the Christian woiid ! 
Tliat hi^ mass should* be celebrated, the pope and 
all his cardinals attending ; a jiUiilee should be pub- 
lished throughout the Christian world. The cannon 
of St. Angelo wer6 fired, and the city illuminated as. 
for a most splendid victory. 

But even this was exceeded by the unrestrained 
vengeance of the great Roman Antichrist against the 
poor Vaudois, i simple people of Piedmont, who from 
Ae Apostolic age had preserved die purity of the faith, 
and refused to bow to the swollen pride and worse 
than pagan idolatry of Rome. These primitive people 
were, from age to age, persecuted with fire and aword; 
their own prince was stirred up and compelled to he- 
come against them the butcher of the Roman pontiff. 
They were hunted from their houses; eoffocated in 
caves vrith flaming straw by hundreds ; their wives 
and children massacred without mercy : but in vain ! 
They continued through all ; and still continue, as may 
be seen by Mr. Gillies's moat interesting account of 
his visit to them ; and their sufferings have been im- 
moRalized in the fiery burst of Milton's indignation. 



Wbo weM thv sheep, itid in 
8Uin by the~Uoodf Piedmontese, who rolled 
Mother with infaat down the rocks. Theit moaiw 
The nl«s radonbled to tbe hills, and they 
ToHmtoi. Tbeii manried buod and wbB« kw 
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Milton did not conleut himself wilh thus ventmghis 
indignation ; he made Buch repreientations to Crom- 
well of the situation of these auflering people th»t the 
Protector zealously interceded for them vMi the Duke 
a£ Savoy ; but with too little eflect, 

In the same spirit the papal tyrant quenched the lit- 
erature of the Troubadours, which exerted a faint but 
pleasant twilight gleam in the 13th century ; and was 
highly fnflueutial in the revival of poetry, by exciting 
the spirit of Petrarch, and tiirough him of Chau- 
cer, and* the following Ei^ish poets.. This li^t 
Some put out by exlermiuating the Proven;al people 
in a war, bo singular and expressive of the natur* of. 
iniestcraA, when full grown, that I shall give a brief 
account of it, principally' from Sismondi's Literature 
of the South of Europe, with a few parti«;ulars frMn 
Milner's History of the Church of Christ. 

The excessive corruption of Ae clergy bad furnished 
a subject for the satirical powers of the Troubadoiun. 
The cupidity, the dissimulation, and the baseness of 
that body had rendered them odious both to the no> 
bility and the people. The priests and the monks in- 
cessantly employed themselves in despoiling the sick, 
the widowed, and the fatheriess, and indeed all whom 
age, or weakness, or misfortune placed within their 
grasp; while they squandered ia debaucheir and 
drunkenness the money which they extorted by the 
moat shameful artifices. If God, said Kaymond de 
Caatelnau, will the black monks to be unrivalled in 
their good eating and their aniours, and the white 
monks in their lying bidls, and the Templars and Hob- 

fitallerB in pride, and the canons in usuiy, I hold St. 
'eter and Su Andrew to have been egregious fools for 
suffering so much for the sake of God, since all these 
people also are to be saved. The gentry had imbibed 
Buch contempt for the clergy, that mey woojd not edu- 
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oate tbeir children to Ae priesthood, but gave their 
livingB to their servants and bailiffs. The persecu- 
tion's of Theodora in 645, and of Basil in 867 and 
880, after having effected the destruction of more than 
a hundred diousand victims, compelled the retoainder 
to seek refuge, some axaoag the Mussulmans, and 
others among the Bulgarians. Once out of the pale 
of p^«ecfltion, their faith, of a purer and simpler lund, 
m^e rapid progress. In Langiiedoc and Lombanty 
the name of Paterins was given them, on aecount c^ 
the sufferings to which they were exposed wherever 
the papal power extended ; and they aDerward re- 
ceived the name of Albigenses, from the numbers that 
inhabited the dioceaa of Alby. 

Missionaries were despatched into Higher Langne- 
doc in 1147 and 1181, to convert these heretics ; but 
with little success. Every day the T«formed opinions 
gained ground, and Bertrand de Saiasac, the tutor of 
the yoimg Viscoum of Beziers, himself ad<^ted them. 
At length Innocent ITI., resolving to destroy these sec- 
taries, whom he ^had exterminated in Italy, sent, in 
1198, two Cistercian monks with the authority of 
leg^es k latere, to discover and bring them to justice. 
The monks, ambitious of estendiiig their already un- 
precedented powers, not contented with mwely at- 
tacking the heretics, quarrelled with all the regular- 
clergy, who had attempted td soilen their proceedings. 
They suspended the Archbishop of Narbonne, and the 
Bishop of Beziers; and degraded the Bishops of 
Totdouse and of Veviers. Pierre de Castelnan, the 
most eager of the legates, accused Raymond of Tou- 
louse of protecting ihe heretics, because that prince, 
being of a mild disposition, refused to lend himself to 
the destruction of his subjects. The anger of the 
priest ^t length led him to excommunicate the count, 
and placehis estates underinterdict: and he proceeded 
to s»ch irritating insolence, that one of the count's 
followers, in his indignation, pursned him to Ihe banks 
of the Rhone and klUed him. This crowned the mis- 
fortunes of Languedoc. It gave Innocent a pretext 
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to proceed to bloodshed, and he took instant advantage 
of it He addressed a letter to the King of Franoe; 
to all the princes and most powerful barona, as well 
aa to ih^ metropolitan bishops, exhorttog them to ven- 
geance, and to the extirpation of heresy. All the in- 
dulgences and pardons, which were usually granted to 
the crusaders were promised to those who exteraii- 
nated these imbelievers. Three hundred thousand pil- 
grims, induced by the united motives of avarice and 
superstition, filled the country of the Albigenses with . 
carnage and confusion for a number of years. The 
reader who is not versed in history of this, kind can 
scarcely coDceive the scenes of baseness, perfidy, 
liart>arity, indecency, and hypocrisy over which Inno^ 
cent presided ; and which were conducted partly by 
his legates, and partly by the infamous Simon de Mont- 
ford. Raymond Vl., terrified at diis storm, submitted 
to every thing required of him ; Irat Raymond Roger, 
Viscount of Beziers, indignantly refused to giye up 
ihe cause of his subjects. He encouraged them to 
resist ; shut himself up in Carcaasone, and gave Be- 
ziers to the care of his lieutenants. Beziers was 
taken by assault in July, 1209, and Mean thousand 
inhabitants, according to the Cistercian monk, or sixty 
thousand according to others, were put to the swordj 
This Cistercian monk was asked, before the city was 
taken, how he could separate the heretics from the 
Catholics ? be replied, " Kill all ; God will knote his 
wen .'" 

The brave yonng Viscount of Beziers did iiot shrink ; 
He still defended Carcassone. Peter 11. of Arragon 
attempted to make terms for him with his monkish be- 
siegers, but all that they would grant was, to allow 
tbi^en of the inhabitante, including the count, to 
leave die city; the remainder were reserved for a 
butchery like that of Beziers. The viscount declared 
he would be flayed alive rather than submit to such 
terms. He was at length betrayed; poisoned in 
prison ; four hundred of hia people burnt, and 6Rf 
ouged. Simon de Moatford, the most ferocious laoa.- 
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Bter of all the crusaders, received from the legate the 
viscounf s title ; and devastated the whole of £e south 
of France with the most frightful wars. They who 
esca^d fiora the sacking of the town were sacrificed 
by the fagot. From 131)9 to 1339, nothing was seen 
but massacres and tortures. Religion was over- 
thrown ; knowledge extinguished; and humility trod- 
den, under foot. In the midst of these horrors, the 
ancient house of Toulouse became extinct. 

Connected with this melancholy history is one of 
the last horrid instruments of papal tyranny which re- 
mains td be mentiousd — The iNavisiTioM. Thbse 
monks, Arnold Ranisr and Pierre Castelnau, were fol- 
lowed by the notorious Spaniard Dominic, and others, 
who, proceeding to seek out and execute heretics, 
gained the name of iMttuisrroRa. On their return irom 
this infernal expedition, the popes were so sensible of 
their services, that they established similar tribtmala 
in different pkces. In time, Italy, Spain, and other 
countries were cursed with these hellish institutions; 
and their history is one of the most awful horror that 
can affiight the htmmn soul. 
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> IMQDISITOBS. 



Pemiciooa Docthnes of (he Jesuits — Hudibraa'a Eipo«ition of such 
DactrineB — IiOjola, their Founder, s^ls un, uuder the name of Genc- 
til, inather sort of Pope— The succew m hia plain — Geuaisl Chu- 
acter nnd Pnwr«eA of the Jeauits ; their MBrcantile Co«cenu ; 
tbeir Conduct m Chiija ; in Paraguay; in the European Couatriefl 
— Attunptaon the Lives of Queen EliiabethandJameB I.; their 
Murder of Hew7 lU. and Henry IV. of France- '~- •-■'-'■:- 
— Introduced iiiloni08tCstholicOpuntries,bT'*— - 



iDoainlim againR the Jevra, 
e Power r' "-- ■ — ■-- — 



Hoora, and Lulh«ans — Eicessiie Power of the 
— Cromwell's Threat — LinAorch's Account (f llu Ptoceedlnii 
' of the Inquieition— Tortnres — Auh>da-fi — SuppteiaiAn of the &■ 
ooisition by Nspoleoa ; its Resbxatioii by mdinanil— FtMent 
State of Popish Countrtei, 



And tMbled in our homes — until the chain 
Slided the captive's ciy, and to abide 
That blasting cune. meu had no shame — all vied - 
Id evil, slave and'deapol ; fear with luat. 
Smnge fellowship throUgb mutual hale had tie^, 
IJke two dark BBipents tangled in the dun. 
Which on Ibe paths of men their mingling poison thituL 
RivoLT or laLAH. 
But onward iDoved the melBiicholy tr 



ThK FoKHT SANCTDlKr. ^ 

Wb have surveyed etiMige scenes of priestly wick- 
edness and bloocbhed, — but of all the agents of the 
devil which were ever pawned in the black dons of 
that eaitbly pandemonium, the pt^ial church, none can 
compare wJlK . &e Jesuits and Inquisitors. 

llie Jesuits avoee in tho latter days of popery. 
Their doctrines were those of popery grown to Ihorau^ 
npeness. They seemed created to show to vbM 
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lengths that syMem could be carried, and to crown it, 
in conjunctioB with their fellow-denioaB of the Inqnisi- 
tioQ, with that full measure of popular indignation 
which should hasten its great " iimnedicabte wound" 
from' the hand of Luiher. The Jesuits look up the 
favourite dogmas of the papal church : that the end 
Biuicttfies th6 meaha — that evil may be done that good 
may come of it — and pushed ihem to diat degree 
which caused the good ^d the simple to stand in as- 
tonishment at the daring acta and adroit casuistry of 
"bold bad men." All oaths, all obligations, all moral- 
ly, all religion, according to their creed, were to be 
adc^ed or set aside, just aa it suited the object they 
had" in view. They might cheat and lie, steal and 
kilt, all for righteousness' sake. They imbodied in 
practice the pithy maxims of Hudibras. 



To avftai and fortneai oa ucculon, 

1 doubt not but it will appear 

Wilh pregnant light : the point it clear. 

Oaths are but words, and wards but wind ; 

Too feeble inBtrUDienls to bind. 

But asints >Thom obUib and vows oblige, 

Enon little of their privilege. 

For if the devil, to Bene hia turn. 

Can tell truth, why tbe saints shoold scorn 

When it aeivea theirs to. BWeu and lis, 



They thought with him. 

The Public Faith, which every oi 
la ttound to obser^ic, is kept by no 
Andlf that go for nothing, why ■ 



To keep the good imd just in awe, 

Bnt to confine the bad and siotul, 

Like mortal cattle in a pioibld. 

Then why should we ourselves abridge 

And curtail our own privilege ? 

QoakerB thai, like dnX lanterns bear 

Their light within tbnn, will not sneai. - 

Their |;ospel is an awiiitonca 

B]r which they cooafue conKience, 
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And bold no Bin so deeply red 
As that of breaking Piucian'e head — 
The head and founder of their order, 
Tliat slininE hati Ueld worse tlian mmder. 
Tbe»8, tluoEing they're obliged to tiMti 
In awearing, mn not take an oath : 
Like miilES, who, if they've not theii wQl 
To keep their own puce, stand stock still. 
But the J ue weak, and littie know 
What &ee-boni consciences may do. 



Which other men are lan^jted tO, 

And at the deTil'a inilance da. 

And yet the actions be contrary, 

luat as 4ie sauits and wicked' TBty, 

For as on hind there ii no beaal 

But in soma fiah at Ma's expieaMd, 

SiMU the wicked there's no vie* 

Of which the saints hate not a apicB : 

And yet that thii^ that's piou* in 

The one, in lotbei ia a sin. > 

lit not ridiculoua and nonsenae 

A lalnt ehifuld be a aitve to'conNience! 

lliese were their precioua tenets — the qmntetsence 
of the wisdom of this world, to wlueh that of the 
children of light is unprofitable fooliahneBS. Their 
founder, Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard — ao ominous 
name vhea connected with religion, — was a most 
acute and happy genius in his way. He saw the ad- 
vantages which the popea had derived from d^a ac- 
commodating ecclesiastical logioi and he conceived 
the felicitous idea of creating a sort of eecond soriea 
of popes, taught and eniightene^ by the old serieEL 
He adopted their facile c3tle of morals, aaA he even 
outwent them in the exquisite tinesae of his policy. 
The head of diis system was to take the name of 
General of the Order; his cmifisariee were to go forth 
into all kingdoms ; to inainuata themselves- into all 
cities, houses, and secret hearts of the people. They 
were to adopt all shapes, to follow all circumstances ; 
to wear an outside of peculiar mildness, and an inner- 
man of subtle observance ; to h^e the exterior of die 
doY«— th« interior of Iha aerpent. Witb aJl this 
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sequacity, flexibilit}', and diBguiu, they encceeded won* 
derfully. What, indeed, could reaist them, when (bey 
came in all shapes, and with all pretences ; at the 
first glimpse of discovery of their real designs, or of 
popular indignation, ready to eat up their words, and 
swear that they were any thing but what they really 
were t But when they found themselves in any de* 
gree of strength, — when they were desiroua of carry- 
ing some point that compliance and duplicity could not : 
carry, — who so dogged and insolent as they? They 
beanled people, magistrates, kings, — the pope him- 
self, with th& most immoveable assurance. The 
popes, who regarded them as aaive maintainors of 
ignorance and obedience, were desirous to tolerate them 
as much as possible. But they ofien found it a severe 
task for their patience. They were in the condition of 
a man who has lamed a serpent or a lion ; they might 
kooth the beaat by coaxing, perhaps, but were every 
moment in danger of rousing iu ferocity, and even a 
falling before its rage. When struck at, th«y stood 
and hissed, and fought with true snaky pertinactty ; 
but if they saw actual destruction coming, they sud- 
denly disappeared, only lo raise their hydra heads is 
a thousand other places. Expelled from atatet in 
their own character of Jesuits, they came back in all 
sons, of disguises ; and, instead of open enemifls, the 
people and their governors had to encounter the secret 
influence of their poison, and their stings which struck 
in the daA. They insinuated themselves into col- 
leges and schools under false colours, till they could 
seize upon them and convert them into ongines of 
their designs. They becune confessors, especial^ 
of women, that they might learn all the secrets of their 
husbands ; of kings and ministers, to team diose of 
states; all the intelligence thus gathered was regularly 
transmitted to theMneral from every kingdom, so thn 
he and his connsellorB knew the condition and inten> 
lions of all nations; and, at a mranent's nobM, ht< 
creatures were ready to seize upon onivertitiMi 
churches, govenusems, or whatevw thev dMiifd, 

a 
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They entered into trcide, and were scattered all tnm 
ihe world, wearing no outward appearance but thai of 
merchants; yet keeping np a secret correspondence 
with one another, and with their general, and transmit- 
ting intelhgence and wealth from all quarters qf the 
globe. They were not satisfied with exercising their 
arts over itl^ CluiBtiau world; they proceeded into 
all panui couQtnes as missionaries, and sought to 
bring me savages of Asia, Africa, and America under 
their dominion. They evidently had formed the bold 
design of acquiring the spiritual and political sove- 
reignty of the world : but, with all their subtlety — their 
ambition and their unprincipled grasping at power so 
alarmed and disgusted aH people, that their history is 
a continual alternation of their growing into numbers . 
. and strength, and of their expulsion from almost every 
kingdom &at can be named. England, France, Spain, 
Germany, Poland, Bohemia, Italy, Uie Eaat and the West 
Indies, America, North and South, in all these countries 
their arts were repeatedly tried, and they were as re- 
peatedly expelled with ignoniiny and vengeance. 

The rapidity with which they spread ^emselves is 
shown by the following statement from the memorial 
presented by the university of fans to the king in 
1784: — "lo 1B40, when they presented their peti- 
tions to Paul m., they only appeared in the number 
of ten. In 1S43 they were not more than twenty- 
four. In 1S46 they had .only ten houses; but ia 
1S49 they had two provinces : one in Spain, and the 
other in Portugal, and twenty-two houses ; and at the 
death of Ignatius, in 1556, they had twelve large 
provinces. In 160B, Ribadeneira reckoned twenty- 
nine provinces, and two vice-provinces; twenty-one 
houses of profession ; two-himdred and ninety-three 
colleges; thirty-three houses of probation; ninety- 
three other residences, and ten thousand five hundred 
and eightyKine Jesuits. In the catalogue printed 
at Rome in 1629 are foimd thirty -five provinces, two 
vice-provinces, thirty-three houses of profession, 
five bondrfd and seventy-eight colleges, forty-eiglH 
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bouses of probation, ei^ty-eigbt aeminariei, me 
hundred and sixty residences, one hundred and six 
missions, and in all seventeen thousand six hundred 
and fifty-five Jesuits, of whom seven thousand eight 
hundred and seventy were priests. At last, accord- 
ing to the calculation of Father Jouvency, they had, 
in 1710, twenty-four houses of profeasioB, fifly-nine 
houses of probation, three hundred and forty resi- 
dences, six hundred and twelve colleges, of which 
above eigh^ were in France, two hundred missions, 
one huniked and fif^-seven seminaries and boarding- 
houses, and nineteen thousand nine hundred aul 
ninety-ei^ht Jesuits. 

' On their mercantile concerns, M. Martin, governor 
of Pondicherry, observes, " It is certain lliat, next to 
the Dutch, the Jesuits carry on the greatest and moat 
productive commerce in India. Their trade surpasses 
even that of the Shiglish, as well as that of the Por- 
tuguese, who established tbem in India. There may, 
possibly, indeed, be some Jesuits who go there from 
pure religious motiVes ; but they are very few, and it 
is i|Ot such as those who know ^e grand secret of the 
company. Some among them sr« Jesuits secularized, 
who do not appear to be such, because they never 
wear the habit ; which is the reason why at Sural, 
Agra, Goa, and eveiVM^ere else, they are taken for 
real merchants of the countries whose names they 
bear: for it is certain that there are some of ^ 
nations, even of America and Turtcey, and of every , 
other which can be useful and necessary to the I 
society. These disguised Jesuits are intriguing every- 
where. ^The secret intercourse which i«' preserved ^ 
among them instructs them mutuUly in the merchan- ': 
diae ^hich they ought to buy and sell, and with what 
nation they can most advantageously trade ; so that 
these masked Jesuits make an immense profit of the 
socie^ to which they are alone responsible, through 
the mediiun of those Jesuits who traverse die woHd 
in the habit of St Ignatius, and enjoy the confidence, 
know the secrets, and act under the orders of the 
G2 
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heads of Europe. These Jesuits, disguised and dia- 
pened over the whole earth, and who know each 
other by signs, like ihe Freemasons, invariably act 
m>on one system. They send merchandise to other 
msguised Jesuits, who, h&ving it thus at first hand, 
ni^e A considerable proflt of it for the -society.) This 
tmffic is, however, veiy' injurious to France. I have ' 
ofien written lespeeting it to the. East India Com- 
pany trading here; and I have received express 
orders from it (under Louis XlV.) to concede and 
advance to these fathers whatever they might reqiure 
of me. The Jesuit Tachard alone owes that com- 
pany, at this moment, above four hundred and fiiW 
thousand lirres. Those Jesuits who, like Tachard, 
pass and repass between this quarter and Europe, ^re 
ambulatoiT directon rod receivers of the bank and 
of the trade." 

*' In the Antilles." says Coudretle, "Lavalette, the 
Jesuit, has half the worth of the property for whose 
coDveyance to France )ie undertakes. In Portugal 
the Jesuits had vessels employed exclusively in their 
service, which facts are established by the process of 
CanBnal Saldanha. AU the accounts pf travellers in 
the East Indies speak in the same way, with astonish- 
ment, of the extent of their commerce. In Europe, 
and even in France, ihey have banks in the most 
commaicial cities, such as Marseilles, Paris, Genoa, 
and Rome. In addition to this,- they publicly seU 
dnin in thsir houses ; and, in order to their sanction 
in fliis, they procured from Pope Gregory XIII. the 
mvilftgs of exercising the art of medicine. Even in 
Rome, in spite of the opposition of the tradesmen, 
•nd du j^tjubitions of the pope, they oari^ on tr«de 
in baking, Roceiy, iie. Let us imagine twenty . 
thotuand tnders, dispersed over the world, from Japan 
to Braxil, from the Cape of Good Hope to the north, 
«U cotT«spond«nU of each other, all blindly aubjeeted 
to one individual, and working for liim alone ; conduct* 
ing two hundred missions, which are so many fae- 
toriea; aix Itundred «ad twelve colleges, and four 
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buRdrecl and twenty'thiee houeea of joofeMOra, novi- 
tiates, and residents, which are so many entrepdts ; 
and then 1st ua form an idea, if we can, of the produce 

There have not been wanting advocates for these 
persevering intriguing priesta; who have repretented 
them as merely labouring to promote reUgion among 
the civihzed, and civilization among the savage na- 
tions. But what says all history ? What says the 
indignation of every realm whicn has ever harboured 
diem? That wherever they were, whatever they 
undertook, whether the education of youth in Europe, 
or that of the natives of savage lands, all their plans 
turned to one object — absolute dominitHi over the 
minds and bodies of their disciples. They seem to 
have taken a particular pleasure in breaking in upon 
the labours and in persecuting all other missionaries ; 
and by their detestable and ambitious acts, Christian- 
ity has been expelled from various regions where it 
was taking root. This was the case in Japan and 
China. Here ^ey first thwarted tha measm^s of 
other missionaries, then got all .power into dieir 
hands, and finally were driven out with wrath by iha 
natives. In China their Suppression was connected 
with circtnnst^ces of peculiar aggravaticm. The 
Bishop of Nankin names two to the pope, whose 
vices had become public. " But the crime of Father 
Anthony Joseph, the superior of the mission, is yet 
more scandalous. This man has remained there eight 
years past, continually plunged in the abominable 
practice of sinning with women at the time they come 
to confess, and even in the place where be confessed 
Aem ; after which he gave them absolution, and ad- 
ministered the sacrament to them! He told them 
that these actions need not give them any concern, 
since all their fathers, the bishops, and the pope him- 
self observed the same practice t 

" All this was kiKiwn to Christians and to heathena. 
Some persons represented these crimes to thesupe- 
rion of the Jesuits ; but die comuiasaiy whom they 
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Bent for tlu pmpote declared him innocent — I know 
nof upon wmt pretence. While I was coneideiing 
<ibe beat means of punishing this man, -the mandarins 
caused him to be arrested^ suddenly, with *wo of his 
brethren, and about one hun^d Christians. What 
occasioned still greater scand^, the mandarins, who 
had been some time acquainted vith part of the facts, 
cidl«cted correct depoaititna to establish bis crimes, 
and aimonnced them atfidl length in their sentence, 
which they made public. He was condemned lo 
death with the other Jesuit, on the 22d of September, 
1748, and they were both strangled in prison. Of the 
hundred persons who were arrestod with him, there 
was not one who did not renounce Qhristianity, and 
the Chinese missionary was the first to do so." 

For more than two hundred years they maintained 
a system of oppositicm uid vexation to the bishops 
U)d missionaries of India, in the very face of the 
pope's commands to the contrary. Of their attempt 
to establish an independent kingdom in Paraguay,, 
evety one has heard. Under pretencf of preserving 
die Indians fi»e from the vices of the Europeans, they 
forbade them to leam their language ; under pretence 
of protecting them from the oppressions of the Euro- 
'Mana, they regularly disciplin^^ laige bodies of them 
m arms, for them these simple creatures toiled, and 
. their minds they moulded entti^ly to subserviency to 
them- They refused all Europeans, except their own 
e<»ifederates, entrance to the province ; and actually, 
on the amhcffities marching into it in the name of the 
Kin^ of PMlug^ and Spain, rose against them, and 
attempted to expel them by force of arms. They, 
hesitated not to send emissaries over to Eurc^ to 
blow the flunes of sedition there, and even attempted 
(he life of the King of Portugal, in order to divert the - 
efforts of their netful monarchs from them^ but 
finally they were themselves subdued, and driven out 
of the cotmtty, to the total dissipation at their grand 
BOheme of rebellion and empire. For those who have 

IMteuM to jMd ih* fwwcUou* lUd Uwd^ s^wbblw 
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of priMts, there are copious details of ihaae mttteiw 
in the second volume of Southey'e History of Brazil | 
and especially of their contests with C&Fdenas ths 
bishop. 

In Europe they signalized Aemselves t>y perpetual 
attempts against the peace of states and the livea of 
monarche. In Venice, in 1660, they excited great 
commotion, and were very near being driven away. 
They showed great anxiety to confess Uie wives of 
the senators, for the purpose, it was believed, of ac- 
quiring the secrets of the republic. Trevisani, the 
Patriarch of Venice, says Sacchint, satisfied himself 
of the charge, and made oiher discoveries of still 
greater importance. In the Netherlands, in Portngd, 
and Spain they wer« bnsy in similar schemes, and 
with siniilar Jesuits, In Poland they had the fortune 
to get a man of their order, Sigismund, upon the 
throne. He desired to introduce them into Sweden, 
where his uncle, .Duke Charles, was his lieutenant. 
Charles remoij|trated, in vain, that the people of 
Sweden would not endure tlie Jesuits : the king per- 

, sisted, and the people took arms agaiitst him. He 
was beaten both fay sea and land; taken prisoner; 
and only released on condition that he would assemble 
bis states, and act in conjimction with them. Hg then 
escaped from Sweden, and strove to arm the Poles 
against the Swedes; but they refused the alliance, 
and in the mean time his uncle seized upon his towns. 
With the continual attempts of these pertinacious 
wretches against the liberties of Englwd, and the 
lives of Elizabeth and James L, every Esglish reader 
is familiar r the names of Criehton, Gamett; Parry, 
Cullen, Gerard, and Tesmond, successively engaged 

. in the design of assassinating the Protestant queen, or 
in the attempt to hlow up our English Solomon and 
all his parliament, will for ever peipetuate their 
abhorrence in England; and in Ireland the general 
massacre of the Protestants in 1641, which they won 
principally concerned in exciting, and similar pio- 

cftKUn^ ia ibttt «oiqitr^, wiU keep aiin tbf ir rmMh 
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brance there. But of all their atrocities there ar« 
none which more affect one with indignation than 
their pereecuiions and murder of Henry III. and 
Henry IV. of France. In 1663, according to Mezerai, 
the famous Catholic league took its rise, whose object 
was to extirpate the Protestants in France. The 
Jesuits hecame the sod of this infamous federatioa. 
Henry III. assembled the slates at Bloia in. 1^79, for 
the purpose of dissolving this conspiracy; and from 
that time was marked for destruction. SanuniM*, a 
Jesuit, tralversed Germany, Iialy, and S[>ain, to excite 
the princes of those comitries against him. Matthein, 
another, styled the courier of the league, made several 
journeys to the pope, to obtain a bull against him ; 
and though the pope hesitated at this, he delivNred his 
opinion, that the person of Henry should be secured, 
and his cities seized. Commotet and Rouillet were 
the trumpets of sedition. In the college of the Rue 
St. Jaques, the Jesuits met and conspired the murd»r 



of the kmg. It was there Baniere came to be stirred ' 
up by the doctrines of Varade, and that Guinard 4^ 
composed the writings for which he was hung. It jg/f 



was ihere that the sixteen signed an absolute c 
of the kingdom to Philip of Spain ; and that Chaslel 
.acquired the lessiMi of parricide he afterward acted 
upon. There Clement, animated by such horrible 
instructions, formed the resolve wfaiiA he fulfilled 
on the 1st of August, 1589, the assassination of 
Henry HI. 

Henry IV., a generous, spirited, and noble monarch, 
was educated in Protestantism ; — this was enou^ to 
arouse their murderous and unappeasable hatred. It 
was almost by miracle that he escaped, then a youth, 
from the massacre of St. Bartholomew. On his 
COBiing to the throne, he was pursued by them with 
x\ich continual animosity, that to allay their fury, he 
consented to embrace Catholicism. This produced 
no effect — ^he was a man of liberal opinions ; and 
rach a man they coidd not tolerate. They made his 
bfs muetable; and at length nearly effected his 
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murder by the knife of Baniere, at Melun, in August, - 
1593. On the a7th of December, 1594, bi« life.WM 
again attempted by Chaste), another Jesuit. . He 
struck at him with a knife, but missed hit aim, and 
instead of killing him, only cut his Up, and struck out 
a tooth. This circumstance, and the ferment of 
infernal fanaticism, which induced the papists and 
Jesuits to continually seek Uie destruction of the king, 

-caused the banishment of the whole order. This, 
however, did not mend the matter, as it regarded tha 
king; he had only the s6me enemies in disguise, and, if 
possible, ten tirne^ more imbittered. With that good- 
nature which characterized him, he at length con- 
sented lo allow tbem to return. It was in vain that 
Sully, his jninister, represented to him that no kind- 
ness could soflen such foes ; he recalled them, and 
fell a victim to their instigatigns, being stabbed by 
Ravaillac, on May 14th, 1610. 

Many books bad been written of late by the Jesuits, 
vindicating and C9mmending lite killing of kings, par- 
ticularly die work of Mariana, — De nege et Regis 

■Institutione,— in which the killing of a king was termed 
a "laudable, glorious, and heroic action." It was by 
such writings that this assassin was spurred on to his 
diabolical act. Aubigny, bis confessor, a Jesuit, when 
confronted with the murderer, and charged with being 
privy to the design, at first dented knowing the man 
at all; but when driven from that assertion, he de- 
clared that "God had given to some the gift of 
tongues, to others the gift of prophecy, and to iuja 
the gift of forgetting confessions." 

Such were the abominable principles which led 
them to these abominable actions. For a full account 
of this assassination, the reader may consult the fourth 
volume of Sitlly's Memoirs. So generally was ths 
conspiracy known among the Catholie subjects of this 
unfortunate monarch, that many people declared, on 
the day when the mtirder look place, that the king was 
then dying, though tluy were in distant places. An 
astrologer had foretold tbe very day and hour to tha 
G3 '^ 
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king, the manner of the act, and that it would tak« 
place in a coach. So much impressed was the king 
with his approaching fate, that he was frequently in 
great agony of mind, and would fain have put off the 
queen's coronation, which was about to take place at 
the time predicted. He had terrible dreams, and so 
also had ihe queen, waking in horror, and crying out 
the king was stabbed. All these things which the 
common mind loves to beUeve supernatural intima- 
tions, only show to the more reflecting one, the au> 
dacity of these bloody wretches, who were so confi- 
dent m their power of doing eri), that they spoke of it 
till it became a miivereal impression. 

From the terrible Jesuit there is but one step fur- 
ther in horror, and that is to the Inquieilor ! And, in 
fact, it can scucely be called a step at all, for both 
characters are frequently combined in the same indi- 
viduaL Jesuits, it will be seen in all the histories of 
the Inquisition, are as active as the Dominicans them- 
selves, who claim the peculiar honour, or more propedy 
infamy, of possessing, from the head of their order, 
the office of inquisitors ; that is, fiends incarnate. In' 
speaking of the extermination of the Troubadours, we 
have already noticed the rise of the Inquisition. It 
was an institution so congenial to the nature of popery, 
that its HOLY OFFICES— its 'offices of mercy, as they 
were called in that j^irit of devilish abuse of Chris- 
tianity in which they were conceived — were speedily 
to be found in various countries of Europe, Asia, and 
America, but distinguished most fearfuUy in Spain. 
Their horrors have been made familiar to the public 
mind by th^ writers of romance, especially by Mrs. 
HatcUffe ; but all the powers of romance have not 
been able to overcolour the reality. Spain has always 
claimed ahd gloried in the supremacy of her Inquisi- 
tion. She has strenuously contended \vith Uie pope for 
it; and has deemed it so national an honour, as to 
parade the auto-da-f^ as one of her most fascinatins 
spectacles. Her kings, her queens, her princes, and 
nobles have assembled with enthusiasm to witteaa 
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them. So great a treat did the Spaniards formerly 
consider them, that Llorente slates that on February 
2Sth, 1680, one was celebrated by the inquisitors of 
Toledo, in which several persons were burnt, with 
some effigies, and a great number subjected to pen- 
ances ; and this was performed to ctUertain the new 
queen Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II. of France, a 
girl of thirteen years of age, accustomed in her own 
country to brilliant festivals suitable to her rank and 
age. So completely may priestcraft brutalize a nation, 
and so completely has this devilish institution stamped 
the Spanish character, naturally ardent and chivalric, 
with gloomy horror, that both Llorente and Limborch 
represent ladiM witnessing the agonizing tortures of 
men and women expiring in flames, with transports 
of delight By means of this infernal mEichine, the 
Spanish kings have contrived to crush the mind of the 
country ; to check the growth of literature ; to nourish 
a spirit of ferocity ; and to produce a race of people 
die slaves of the worst government, and the mo^t ig- 
norant and bigoted priests. To this cause in fact, 
Spain owes its present misery and degradation. 
JJorente, whose work is founded on official documents, 
drawn from the archives of the Inquisition itself, when 
he was secretary to it, gives a long list of the learned 
and ingenious Spanlan^ whom it has persecuted and 
condemned. 11)6 ostensible object of its early exer* 
tiona was to extirpate the Jews, Moors, and Moris- 
coes ; and so successful were its efforts, that Llorente 
calcidates that in one hundred and nineteen years it 
deprived Spain of three millions of inhabitants. 
Mariana says 170,000 families of Jews were ban- 
ished, and the rest sold for slaves. They entered 
Portugal, but were again commanded by die Portu- 
guese king to quit that realm also. The Moors were 
' suffered to depart ; but as the Jews were preparing to 
do so, ll)e king commanded that all those who were 
not more than fourteen years old, should be taken from 
Iheir parents and educated in the Christian religion. 
Jt was a most afflicting tlting, to boq children snatched 
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from the embraces of their mothers ; and fathers eni- 
bracing their children, torn from them, and even beaten 
with clubs ; to bear the dreadful cries tbey made, and 
every place filled witb iho lamentations and yella of 
women. Many, through indignation, threw their sons 
into pits, and others killed tbeipwitb their own barfds. 
Thus prevented on the one hand from embarking, and 
n the other oppressed and persecuted, many feigned 
i.'onverston, lo escape from dieir miseries. Tbe cru- 
elties praotised on these people, to compel them to 
embrace a religion which was thus represented as 
only fit for devils, make one's blood boil to read them. 
Tha Reformation' appeared, and found these monsters 
fresh employment. The doctrines of Imiher appear 
ts have made so Tapid a progress scarcely in any 
country aa in Spain. Numbers of the highest ranks, 
of the most intelligent ladies, of ecclesiastics, em- 
braced the principles of the reformer ; and, had it not 
bean for the Inquisition, that country might now have 
figured in the front of Europe widi a more glorious 
aspect, as a gr^at and enlightened state, than it did 
under Charles V. The Inquisition bad the salisfoc- 
tion of extinguishing the revived Hame of Christianity, 
and of reducing Spain to its present deplorable condi- 
tion. AH the fury and strength of that ^eat engine 
of hell was brought to bear upon it ; its autos-da-f^ 
Were crowded with Lutheran heretics ; its fires con- 
■umed them ; its secret cells devoured them — men, 
women, children, were swept into its unfathomable 
gulf of destruction. Priestly malice triumphed over 
truth and virtue. 

To such gigantic stature of pover did this dismal 
institution attain, that no one was safe from its fangs. 
The confiscation of the goods of its victims whetted 
Ae appetite of priestly avarice so keenly, that a man 
to be guilty of heresy had only to be rich. Llorente 
^ves seiffral cases of English merchants, who wer« 
(Kninced up<m by it in defiance of the law of nations. 
On one occasion Oliver Cromwell had to intercede 
(ot w £ngUafa ooiunil, whom tbey had got into iheit 
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dens. The king replied, he had no power over the 
inquisition. " TTien," sdded CromwelJ, in a second 
message, " if yon have no power over the Inquisition, 
1 will declare war against it." The threat was «ffec- 
tual. So little power had the Spanish kings ovet it, 
indeed, that it did not hesitate to accuse them ; and 
Llorente's lists are full of nobles, privy-counsellors, 
knights, magistrates, military commanders, and ladies 
of the highest birth, on whom these daring priests laid 
their hands, and loaded them with chains ami infamy. 
It seemed a peculiar delight to tljem to insuh and de- 
grade those who had moved in the most dlstiiiguiabed 
spheres. In Portugal, says Limborch, all the prison- 
ers, men and women, wirtiout any regard to birth or 
dignity, are shaved the first or second day of their im- 
prisonment. Each prisoner has two fOts of water 
every day ; one to wash, and the other to drink ; a 
besom to cleanse his cell, and a mat of rushes to lie 
upon. 

The same historian gives, in a few passages, a vivid 
summary of the operations of this odious institution. 
" In countries where the Inquisition has existed, the 
bare idea of its progress damped the most ardent mind. 
Formidable and ferocious as the rapacious tiger, who 
from the gloomy thicket sur^'eys his unsuspecting 
prey, until the iavoured moment arrives in which he 
may plunge forward and consummate its destruction, 
the Inquisition meditates in secret and in silence its 
horrific projects. In the deepest seclusion the calum- 
niator propounds his charge ; with anxious vigilance 
the creatures of ifs power regard its unhappy victim. 
Not a whisper is heard, or the least hint of insecurity 
given, until at the dead of night a band of savage 
monsters surround the dwelling ; they demaijd an en- 
trance : — ^upon the inquiry, by whom is this required I 
theanaweris, "Theholyoffice." In an instant all the ' 
ties of nature appear as if dissolved, and eitlfcr through 
the complete dominion of superstition, or the convic- 
tion that resistance would he vain, the master, parent, 
Insbsnd is resigned, Fhnn the bosom ot kis familj', 
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and bereft of all domestic coinforta,he enters thelaqui.- 
sitionJuuse ; its ponderous doors are closed, and hope 
excluded — perii^ for ever. Immured in a noisome 
vault, Bumnrnded by impeneffable walls, he is left 
alone ; a wey to all the sad reflections of a miserable 
outcast. If he venture to inquire the reason of his 
fite, he n told ihat silence and secrecy are here in- 
violable. Accustomed to the conveniences of social 
life, and periiaps of a superior station, he is now re- 
duijed to the most miserable expedients. The most 
menial offices now devolve upon him ; while the cruel 
reflection obtrudes itself upon his mind, that his fam- 
■ ily may, ere long, be reduced to indigence by an act 
of inquisitorial confiscation." And with such fiendish 
ingenuity is the punishment of confiscation aggravated, 
that it is followed, as of necessary consequence, by 
the pereon being rendered for ever infamous, — that is, 
he is incapable of holding office of any liind; his 
children are disinherited, and made infamous, or inca- 
pable to the second generation by the father's side, and 
first by the mother's. AH his ^relations are liberated 
from -Uieir obligations to him, or connexion with him ; 
his children are freed from his control ; his wife is 
liberated from her marriage' vow ,' his servants or 
vassals are freed from their servitude ; he is compelled 
to answw inquiries of others on any affair, hut no one 
need answer him. He has no protection from the 
laws, and no remedy against oppression or injustice. 
His very ctiiJdrea, brothers, and sisters ought to 'aban- 
don him ; and the only way of a son escaping the in- 
famy of his father, is by being the first to acmise him 
to tie tribimat of the Inquisition. 

T^en c<Hne the secret examinations, the accnsa* 
tions fnun unknown sources, the intimidations, — the 
torture 1 The torture has five degrees : — first, being 
threatened to be tortored : secondly, being earned to 
4w place at torture ; thirdly, by stripping and binding : 
fourthly, uiB beii^; hoisted on the rack: fifthly, squas- 
•ation. 

The 8tri|i|>iiig is peifonne^ without' regard to hu- 
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inanity or hiMunir, not only to men, but to iromen and 
virgins. Aa to squassation, it is thua petformod : the 
prisoner has his hands tied behind his back, and 
weights tied to his feet, and then he is drawn up on 
high, till his head reaches the veiy puUey. He is . 
kept hanging in this manner for some tkne, that by 
the greatness of the weight hanging at his feet, all hia 
joints and limba may be dreadfully stretched, and «Tt 
a sudden he is let down with a jerk, by slackening 
the rope, but kept from coming quite to th» ground ; 
by which terribly shake his arras and legs are all dis- 
jointed, whereby he is put to the most exquisite pain ; 
the shock which he receives by the sudden stop put 
to his fall, and the weight at his feet, stretching his 
whole body more intensely and cruelly. According 
to the orders of the Inquisition, this squassatioa is 
repeated once, twice, or three times in the space of 
an hour. 

Another mode of torture is, by covering the month 
and nostrils with a thin cloth, so that the victim 
is scarcely able lo breathe through il ; then, letting 
fall from on high water, drop by drop, on his mouth, 
which easily sinks through the cloth to the bottom of 
hia throat, so that it is nnpossible for him to breathe, 
his mouth being filled with water, ^s nostrils with 
the cloth ; GO that the poor wretch is in die agony of 
death. When this cloth is pulled out of his mouth, 
as it often is, to answer questions, it is all over water 
and blood, and is like pulling his bowels throuj^ his 
mouth. All this time he is lying in what is called the 
wooden-horso ; that is, a trough across which a bar is 
placed, on which the man's back rests. Instead of (»i 
the bottom, while his arms, shins, and thighs are tied 
round with small cords, tb^wn tight by screws, till 
they cut to the very bones. 

The physician Orobio, a Jew, gave a most lively . 
account of the torture practised upon him aller he had 
lain in hia dungeon three yeare. He was brought to 
the place of torture. . It was towards evening. It 
was a large lindergronnd room, arched, and the walla 
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covered with black hangingfe. The candlesticka wer* 
fastened to the wall, and the «4ioIe Enlightened with 
candles placed in tiiem. At one end there was an 
enclosed place, like a «loset, where the Inquiaitor and 
notaiy sat at a table : bo that die place aeemed lo him 
the viery mansion of death, every thing appearbg to 
■ terrible and so awful. After some preliminary tor- 
ments, such as tying his thumbs with small cords till 
the. blood spouted out from beneath the nails, they 
fastened him with small cords, by meajis of little iron 
puUeyt, to a wall as he sat upon a bench ; then draw- 
' ing the cords which fastened his fingers and toes with 
great violence, they drew the bench from und^r him, 
and left him suspended ia the strings, till he teemed 
to be dissolving in flame, such was his agony. Thea 
diey brought a sort of ladder and sttuck it against his 
shins, giving five violent strokes M once; under the 
exquisite pain of which he tainted away. They then 
screwed Up, his cords with fresk vitdence, and tied 
others so near that they slid into the gashes the first 
had made, and produced such ui effusion of blood 
that they supposed him dying- On finding, however, 
that h« was not, they repeated the torture once more, 
and then remauded him to his cell 1" To imagine 
men practising these cruellies on men, and that in the 
outraged name of Ohrist, the fountain of love and 
mercy, is revolting enough; but to read of* them 
mangling, dislocating, and dashing to pieces the 
ddicate frames of young and lovely women, of which 
Llorente gives various instances, puts the climax to 
our abhorrent indignation. Such, In particular, were 
the treatment of Jane Bohorques, and her attendant, a 
young Lutheran girl, afterwaM burnt at the auto-da^fe.* 
A word on these auto>-da-f6, and we will escape 

* Tbe methods of Hstars are Dot merely auch u I lukva Kere ' 
giren— tlioy are infinilelj vsried, and too djeadful lo be borne even 
in the recittl. With thomit Is, iodewi, s matter of science; and is 
trealefl of in a volume to be found in tha libnirieB of this country — 
Thi Art or Toitdre — LDnhJchtbemOBtingeniout modes of pro- 
diicimg phyiicat agony aie detailed nith the coolest accuracy. I 
Tecailect toe hoiror with which a Mend ol mine qjened Hit book, 
in the litn^jy of tbe £ail d Bhrewsbuij at Alton. 
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ftom these horrors. Dr. Geddes's account of di« 
maimer of celebrating them, as qooted in Limborcbi is 
one of the beet and most condensed. 

" In the morning of the day the prisoners are all 
brought into a great ball, where they have the habits put 
on they are to wear in ^e processicRi, which begins to 
come out of the Inquisition about nine o'clock m the 
morning. 

"The first in the procession are the Dmninicanst 
who carry Uie standard of the Inquisition, which on 
the one side b9th their founder Dominic's pictm, and 
on the other side the cross between an oUve-tiee 'and ■ 
a swofd, with this motto, 'Justitia et Miserecordi^* 
Nest after the Dominicans come the penitents, some 
with benitoes and some without, according to fli 
nature of their crimes. They are all in black cSF:. 
without sleeves, and bare-footed, with a wax candle in 
their bands. Next come the penitents who have 
narrowly escaped being burnt, who, over tbeir black 
coat have flames painted with ^eir points turned 
downwards, to signify their having been saved, but so 
as by fire. Next come the negative and relapsed that 
are to be burnt, with flames upon their habit, pointing 
upward ; and next come those who profess doctrioes 
contrary to those of the Church of Rome, and who, 
besides flames cm their habit pointing upward, have 
their picture, which is drawn two or three days before, 
upon their breasts, with dogs, serpents, and devils, all 
with open mouths, painted about it. 

"Pegna, a famous Spanish inquisitor, calls this 
procession ' Honendma oc tremendum spectaculum ;' 
and so it is, in truth, there being something in the 
looks of all the prisoners, besides those that are to be 
burnt, that is ghastly and disconsolate beyond what 
can be imagined ; ajid in the eyes and countenances 
of those that are to be burnt there is something that 
looks fierce and eager. 

*' The prisoners that are to be burnt alive, besides 
a familiar which all the rest have, have a Jesuit on 
each hand of them, who is continually preaching to 
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them to abjure their heresies ; but if they offer to >pnk 
any thing in defence of the doctrines for which they 
aia going lo suffer death, diey are immediately gagged. 
This I saw done to a prisoner presenily after he came 
out of the gates of the lnquiailion, upon his having 
looked up at the sun, which he had not seen for several 
years, and cried out in a rapture — ' How is it possible 
for people that behold that glorious body, to -worship 
any being but Him that created it !' After the prison- 
ers, comes a trot^ of familiars on horseback, and 
after them the inquisitors and other officers of the 
couKupon mules; and last of all comes the inqnisi- 
lor-general, upon a white horse led by two men, with 
a black hat and green hatband, and attended by all 
the nobles (hat are not employed as familiars in the 
procession. 

" At the place of execution. Which at Lisbon is th« 
Ribera, there are so many stakes set up as there are 
prisoners to be burnt, witii a good quantity of dry furze 
about them. The stakes of the professed, as the 
inquisitors call them, may be about four yards high, 
and have a small board whereon the prisoner is to be 
seated, within half a yard of the top. The negative 
and relapsed being first strangled and burnt, the pro- 
fessed go up a ladder beiwixt the two Jesuits, who 
spend about a quarter of an hour in exhorting them to 
be reconciled to the Church of Rome ; which, if they 
r^iise, the Jesuits descend, the execntioner ascends 
and secures them ta die st^e. The Jesuits dien go 
up a second time, and at partiiw tell them — 'they 
leave them to the devil, who atanOs at dieir elbow to 
receive their souk, and cany them into the flames of 
hell-fire.' Upon ^is a great shout is raised, ' Let the 
' dogs' beards be made I' ^ich is done by thrusting 
flsniing furzes, fastened to long poles, against their 
faces. And this inhmnanity is ccmwionly continued 
until their faces are burnt to a coal, and ia always 
accompanied by such loud acclamaticmB of joy as are 
notto be heard wany odieroccasion; abuUAaitor 
• fair being dull eatertaimaesto to this. 
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" The profeiseds' twanU baying been thus made, or 
trimmed, as they call it in jollity, fire ia set t» the 
' Airae ^ieh is at the bottom of the stake, and above 
which the professed are chained so high that tlia top 
of the flame seldom reaches higher than the seat they 
ait on ; and if there happen to be a wind, to which 
that place is much exposed, it seldom reaches so high 
as their knees. If it be calm they may be dead in 
half an hoiir, but if windy they are not dead in an 
hour and a half or two hours, and are really roasted, 
not burnt to death. But though, out of hell, there 
cannot possibly be a more lamentable spectacle than 
this, being joined with the sufferers' continual cry of 
' Miserecordia por amor de Dios,' Mercy for the love of 
God ! yet it ia beheld by people of both sexes, and aU 
ages, with such transports of joy and satisfactian, aa 
are not witnessed on any other occasion." 

Mr. Wilcox, allerward Bishop of Gloucester, wrote 
to Bishop Burnet, that he witnessed at Lisbon in 1706, 
Hector Dias and Maria Pinteyra bumt alive. The 
woman was alive in the flames half an hour ; the man 
about an hour. The king and his brother were seated 
at a window so near as to be addressed for a con- 
siderable time in very moving terms by the man as he 
was burning. All he asked was a few more fagots, 
yet he could not obtain them. The wind being a little 
fresh, the man's hinder parts were perfectly roastei^ - 
and as he turned himself round, his ribs opened befofe 
he let\ speaking, the fire being recruited as it wasted, 
to keep him just in Hi^ieame degree-of heat.; but hll 
his entreaties could not procure him a aigei alIowauc« 
of wood, to despatch him more speedily. 

The victims who have suffered death or min from 
this diabolical institution in various quarters of the 
world, are estimated at some millions. Llorente 
gives, from actual examination of its own records, 
die following statement of the victims of the Spanish ' 
Inquisition alone. 
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Number of persona wh* were con- 
demned and perished in the flames 31,912 

Effigies burnt 17,6fi9 

Condemned to severe penances . . S91,4S0 , 



341,031 



And these things the choicest agents of the devil 
have dared to act in the name of Christ, and men have 
believed them ! Amid all the crimes of Napoleon, let 
it be for ever remembered that he annihiUted this 
earlhiy heU with a word, — but Englishmen restored 
Ferdinand to the throne of Spain, and Ferdinand re- 
stored the Inquisition. We fought to give Spaniards 
freedom, and we gave them the most blasting despotism 
which ever walked the earth — the despotism of priest- 
craft ; with fire in one hand, and eternal darkness and 
degradation in the other. Cromwell had a different 
spirit — he menaced war on the Inquisition — and the 
menace was beard to the lowest depths of its infernal 
dens. If the arm of cruelty be shortened, it is neither 
owing to the priests nor Aeir creature Ferdinand, but 
to the light which has entered Spain during its political 
concussions. 

Another subject connected with this history might 
also form a separate chapter — the state of those Euro- 
pean cowitries which yet retain popery. It would be 
an interesting inquiry, and would amply bear out the 
character already drawn of priestcraA ; but the con- 
sideration of our-own state-religion draws me on, and 
I must refer my readers to the abundant works of our 
modem traveHars for those matters — if Indeed it be 
not enou^ to lift our eyes, and at a cursory view, see 
the mark of the beast stamped on the bosom of every 
nation 'where it prevails — in characters of slavei^, ig- 
norance, calamity, and blood. France, roused by the 
united o;(^eaBion8 of kingcraft and priestcraft, rushed 
into a premature struggle with them, in which reUgion 
and liberty were both wrecked, and such horrors per- 
petrated as turn the sickening eyes of tlie beholder 
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away, blinded with burning tears. Fsance, thirstiag 
for civil a^ religious freedom, yet unprepued in ita 
popular heart for its secure enjoyment, arose like a 
giant in wrath, and smarting with the accumulated 
inflictions of popery and civil despotism, crushed 
together its wrongs and its hopes. France, starting 
from the extreme slumber of papal slavery — a stai« 
in which its population received passively all dogmas 
and all ordinances, a stat« without inquiry — plunged 
at once into the opposite extreme of restless scrutiny 
after the true principles of government and religion; 
and like a man issuing at full speed from darkness to 
the glare of noonday, has seen nothing but indistinct 
and overpowering images of things — felt nothing but 
the wild phrensy of suddenly-acquired. freedom; and 
has consequently floundered on through changes, revo- 
lutions, and reeling instability, that have been more 
fatal to the progress of true liberty dian all the 
assaults of its determined enemies. On the other 
hand, Spain and Portugal, with a certain portion of 
intelligent and philosophical inhabitants, groan under 
the dead wei^t of their old papal institutions and 
trains of priests, and wound themselves to death in the 
vain endeavour to throw them off, before the pe0]de are 
sufficiently regenerated with the inbreakings of know* 
ledge to give vigour to the contest. In them we see 
the full consequences of the establishment of Inquisi- 
tions, by which the public mind acquires a habit of 
fear, and an incapacity for daring development of 
mental energy, even where the cause of real fear is 
no more. Were the people of these countries once 
educated, they would throw off monks, priests, and 
wicked kings, with the ease that Samson threw off his 
withes — but where sh^ this begin, where knoMedge 
has long been treated as damnable, and has been pun- 
ished with death? Such is the state of ignorance, 
which it is the interest and has always been tiie 
practice of popery to maintain in those countries, that 
Lord Byron, speaking of the ladies, says, Ihey are 
beautiftd, but the countess is no better informed than 
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the conunonest peasant girl. Italy too lies prostrate 
beneath the double tyranny of the altar an#the throne 
of the foreign barbarian, — and the end of those things 
it is not easy to see. Eternal are the thanks, the 
gratitude, and the honours due to Huss, to Jerome of 
, Prague, to Oldcastle, to Wiclif, and other martyrs 
and reformeTB, who attempted, and to Luther and his 
contemporaries, who finally succeeded in breaking 
down this mightiest of spiritual despotisms, and free- 
ing part of mankind from the nightmare of a thousand 
years ; leaving vs in the bright day-beams of know- 
ledge and freedom, not to suffer, but to sigh over 
the miseries which the bloodiest of priesthoods has 
indicted for centuries on the vorld; — and not to sigh 
only, but to ezett ourselves to spread still wider £e 
impulse of good which they have given. Who shall 
tell what effects on the continental nations the regen- 
eration of the religious institutions of this mighty and 
illustrious nation shall yet produce.* 

* Appandii in.,' 
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ENaLUR EPISCOPAL CBUKCH. 



98 under which the R«ftnmUion bogsn in 
ciwiana — n.e^ power fatal to Reiigioii— ArbitraiiAeonductof the 
Tudore — Inquisition eetahliahed in England nnder the nam«e of 
the Star Chamber and High Commiseioa Court — PqiUh hiss of 
Eliiabeth— Hot completion of the Liturgy— Despotiim tf th« 
Stuarts— Their Perseculiana in England and Scotland- The srbi- 
traiy mirit of Ijaud conduct* himself and Charlae I., to the Mock 
— liud's fondness for Popish Mmnmerj — His mngulat Consecra- 
lion of Calherine'B Chujch— Heterogeneous materials of the Eng- 
Ush Church, and consequent Schisms — Continue! to persecute till 
the Accession of WiUiam 111. — Hopeless and unalterable nature 
of State Religion— State of the Clergy. 



Where one particular ptieetheod has rank in the state, othen are 
Dot free ; »id where they all hate, the people are rot free. So far 
as the ceremonies of one particu^r faith are connected voith filling 
any particular occupation, entering into the relations, or enjoying 
any of the advantages of civil life, (here is not religious Ubeity. It 
is a fallacious distinction which ha» sometimee been drawn, (hat a 
stale may patronise, though it should not punish. A goremment 
cannot patronise one particular religion without punismng others. 
A stale has no wealth but the people's wealth ; if it pay some, il 
impoverishes others. A state ie no fountain of honour. If it declare 
one class free, it thereby declares othera slaves. If it dechire some 
ikoble. it thereby declares others ignoble. Whenever bestowed with 
partiality, ita generosity ia injustice, end its fiivour is oppieaoon. 



Oke would have imagined that when the horrors 
and enormities of that long reign of spirkual slavery 
under the infamous papal hierarchy, had reused a great 
part of Europe to scotch the old serpent of Rome ; to 
btu-at asunder the vile and envenomwi folds which she 
had wrapped round the soul, the life, and liberties of 
man, — that the reformed churches would have been 
careful so to organize themselves as lo prevent tem- 
poral power again enslaving religion. But it i> no 
. easy matter lo escape the grasp of regal and political 
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dominion ; and it ia rarely that men are prepared, after 
a long sufferance of slavery, to, enjoy and secure free- 
dom. He whose body has been cramped by chains, and ' 
■waated by vigils in the dark dungoona of power for 
years, caanot at once, on coming out, -strelch forth his 
limbe, acquire iB a moment the vigour and elasticity 
of his musclea, and bound over the hills with the breath- 
ing buoyancy of the youthful duster, to whom every 
day brings Bxercitfe, and force, and adrohneas. Tlie 
I. dungem cannot bear at once the light 
eagle's glance, and regard every thmg 
th the pertpicuous familiarity of those 
y walked about in the eye of heaven. 
B exultation of conquest over an old 
populace are "always too credulously 
professions of ibose who pretend to 
em in order to enslave them anew. In 
vake from -their dream of good-nature, 
but it is too latet — they are again clasped in bonds, 
and environed with bars that nothing but the oppres- 
sions of ages can corrode, and some far-off out-break- 
ing of popular indignation can dash asunder. 

Such has been &e fate, more or teas, of all the re- 
foimMi churches of Europe ; but we confine ourselves 
10 the Church of England ; — the hast reformed, the 
tmtt enslaved itf ail. The Reformation in England 
vas commanced and continued, under unfortunate cir- 
cnrastancefl. It was not the result of such a ripened 
and irrealrainable enthusiasm of the popular mind as 
must have thrown down all before it ; but it was brought 
about by the arbitrary passions of that monster, Henry 
VIII., one of the most libidinous and bloody wretches 
diat ever disgraced a throne. At one moment it was 
his will, because it suited his pleasure, to be the advo- 
cMe of the pope ; at another, because it was neces- 
eary to the "gratification of his indomitable desires, — 
his most desperate antagonist. For this he threw off 
the papal yoke — but not to give the church freedom — 
notlung could be farAer from hie intentions ; it iVaa 
••^tonwka i(hk»-fi«iTaiH and hk slave, Be deslared 
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hinnelf Ihe head of the church of Christ in these king- 
doms. What ahead for such a church! The despot' 
ism of opinion waa only changed in name ; via it ' 
appears to have been the effect of the merest accident 
that it was changed at all. Every thing was on the 
point of being amicably settled between the British 
and the Italian tyrant, when it was rumoured at the 
papal court, lh«t Henry had witnessed a dramatic 
representation in whioh that coOrtwas ridiculed. In a 
moment of impolitic paasion* the " triple tjirant" thun-* 
dered against Henry his bull of denunciation, and the 
breach was made immortal. Heavily and long did the 
pontiff curse the moment in which he forgot, in his- 
passion, the priest's proper cunning ; but his regret 
was unavailing — England was lost for ever, 
, Edward VI. was a truly pious yoDth, and wa» 
nnquestionably desirous of doing what was right ; but. 
he was a feeble invalid, and was in the hands of priests,. 
who did wiA him as they pleased. By anthority 
exercised in his name, a liturgy was framed for the 
church ; which Elizabeth afterward revised by her 
bishops, and brought to that state in which it sub- 
Btimtially remains to this day. It was not in the natm« 
of that mm in petticoats, — that Henry VIIL, ina. female' 
monk, — to consult the inclinations of the people so- 
much aa her own high will, in which ^owed alt the 
dominance and all the spirit of the Tudot?. Instead 
of being willing to strip religion of the ceremonies 
which remained in it, she was rather inclined to bring 
the public worship still nearer lo the Roman ritual; afid 
had a great propensity to several usages in theChureh 
of Rome, which were justly looked upon as superati-- 
tious. She thanked publicly one of her chaplains who- 
had preached in defence of the real fresenee ; she was 
fond of images, and retained some in her chapel; 
and would undoubtedly have foibidden the marriaga 
ot' the clergy, if Cecil had not interposed. Having 
^pointed a committee of divines to revise King Ed-- 
vwd's liturgy, she gave them an order to strike oui alt 
{EVftnsin pamBM Bgauiat the pope, Eud make peopl* - 
H 
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easy aboul the corporal presence of Christ in the saeni' 
ment. 

That an imperious woman, who, not finding it ac- 
cordant vith the love of undivided power to many, was 
jealous of all who did, — who even impriaoned her rela- 
tives and maids of honour who presumed to marry, 
should attempt to prevent the clergy manying, — ^was 
not very wonderful. ThcFse of her subjects who were 
desirous of a purer, simpler, more apostolic, and less 
worldly system of worship ; who had fled to the Conti- 
nent from the fire and chains of her sister Mary, and 
bad returned, hoping better things at her hands, she 
ordered t*> submit to her royal will ; and paiased the 
famous act of VnifoTmty, by which all her subjects 
were commanded to observe the rules her bishops had 
framed, and to take up witli such a reformation of die 
6hurch, as she had jdeased to give them, with herself 
as the visible head of the church Upon earth. The puri> 
tana — for so they were called, for desiring a purer 
waishki— refused their assent to these proceedings ; 
pleaded the dictates of their consciences in behalf of 
their refusal ; and complained heavily, that the gross 
superstitions of popery, which they had looked upon 
as abrogated and abolished, were now revived, and even 
imposed by authority. i)ut they pleaded and complained 
in vain. What were their consciences to this she tyrant 1 
the indulgence of whose self-will was of more precious 
value in her eyes than the rights and consciences of 
millions of people. She not only commanded and 
exacted ; but foUowing the example of popery, she set 
up the fire and fagot, and stopped all objections with 
those powerful arguments. Every state religion, pa- 
gan or Christian, from the foundation of the world, is 
stained with blood. Henry VUL, Edward VI., and 
Elizabeth, all resorted to it, and while professing to. 
reform religion, they gave the death-blow to liberty of 
conscience, and reacted all the horrors of Roman 
persecution. Edwafd, in the tenderness of youth, had 
a better senae of the nature of Christianity, and 
eamestly and widi many tears endeavoured to avoid 
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the bloody work of persecution put upon him. by the 
priestB about him, and especially by Graiuner, who 
afterward receiTed the retribution of dying in that fire 
he had kindled for others. 

What could be expected of a chiuch thus bom in the 
throes of the most evil passions, cradled in arbitrary 
power, and baptized in blood ? Nothing but a melan- 
choly death of all those high and glorious hopes which 
the Reformation awoke, and had if been permitted, un* 
Bhackled by regal and priestly power, to take its course, 
would naturally have realized. Elizabeth proceeded 
with that rigorous and strong hand which made her 
civil govemment respected, but was most unhallowedly 
and calamitously thrust into the sacred tabernacle of 
conscience, to establish a court of high commission to 
enforce those popish rites, doctrines, and ceremonies 
which she had compelled die English church to adopt 
For the' particulars of the tyrannies exercised by this 
inquisition over those who asserted the rights of con- 
science, in the face of this strangely reformed church, 
let the reader consult Rapin, Hume, and Neat's history 
of the Puritans. It took its rise from a remarkable 
clause in the Act of Supremacy, by which the queen 
and her successors Were empowered to choose persons 
" to exercise mider her all manner of jurisdiction, 
privileges, and pre-eminences touching any spiritual ot 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England and Ireland ; as 
also to visit, reform, redress, order, correct, and amend 
a)lerror3,heresies,schi8ms,abiises,contempts,ofrences, 
and enormities whatever ; provided that they have no 
power to determine any thing to be heresy but what has 
been adjudged by the authority of the canonical Scrip- 
tures, or four first general councils, or any of them. 
Or shall be so declared by parliament with cooeent of 
the clergy in convocation." These commissioners 
were empowered to make inquiry, not only by legal 
methods, but also by all other means which they could 
devise, that is by rack, torture, inquisition and imprison- 
ment. They had authority to examine all persons 
dixt they suspected, or feigned to suspect, by an oadi, 
H2 
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not allowed by their commiiaion, and therefore called 
ex-o^eio, who were obliged ^o answer all questione, 
and thus to crimiitat^ themeelves and friends. Th« 
fines they iiiipOBed were discrelionary; the imprison- 
nieDt to which they doomed was limited by wa rule 
but their own pieaeure ; they impiosed aa they pleased 
new articles of faith on the clergy, and practised all 
the cruelties and iniquities of a real biquieitioa. 

Thus, indeed, was the Inquisition as flilly and com' 
pletety set up in England, by a soi-disant reformii^ 
queen and reformed chm'ch, as in Italy, Spain, or any 
«i the old priest-ridden countries of popery ; and how 
its powers were exercised mky be ieeo in too fearful 
colouTB on the broad page pf English history ; in the 
more full relations of the nonconformists and dis- 
senters. Clergymen Vho could not thus mould their 
cpnsciences at the will of the state, were ejected 
Without mercy Irom their li¥inga, and they and their 
families exposed to all the honors of poverty, coo- 
tempt, and persecution. So far as the regular clergy 
were concerned, the grievance was not great ; for 
these principally consisted of Catholics, who had got 
in during Mary's reign, and having a clear perceptunl 
that they were well oJT, ai^ that there Was little hope 
of another Romish prince' succeeding very speedity, 
they acted according to the dictates t^ Uie prieaUy 
cunning, accommodated their consciences to their com- 
fi>rtable condition, and came over in a body to ^e n6w 
state of things. The bishops, Hume says, having the 
eye iri'theworld more particularly on them, made it a 
point of honour, and having, by a sickly season, been 
reduced to fourteen, all these, except the bishop of Lluf 
daff, refused comphance, and were degraded : hut out 
of ^e 10,000 parishes of England, only eighty vicars 
aad rectoM, fifly prebendaries, fifteen heads of colleges, 
twelve archdeacons, and as many deans, sacrificed 
their livings to their religious principles ; a fact ren- ' 
dered mors striking to us by a future one, — that of ths 
Presbyterian clergy, who had obtained livings dtiring 
tbr Commonwealth, and who, on the paBsiny gf die 
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Act of Unifonnity again, on diA i«etoration of Charles 
n., resigned, to Uie aumberof ^00 in one day, to the . 
astoniehment of even their enemies, who had no nMim 
oC the existence of such hi^ principle, ospecially aa 
they had not failed to tempt the most able of these 

' clergy witii ofiere of deaneries, and other prefermenta, 
and t» Baxtw, Galamy, and Reynolds bishoprics, — the 
laat of whom only was Weak enough to accept it. It 
wa^chiefly, therefore, on the more cooscientious clergy 
who had been qected from their livings in Mary's 
reign, that the weight of persecution from the ecclesi- 
astical coart fell. ' These were harassed with every 
possible vexation. They were fined, imprisoned, and 
destroyed without mercy. This state of things did not 
cease, excepting during the short interval of the Com* 
numwedth, tiH the Act of Toleration, in the reign of 
William Iff. ptrt an end to it, and ^ve to conscience 
some degree of liberty. The Sluarts, who siicceeded 
Elizabeth, with far less talent than the Tudors, had sdl 
theii lore of tyrannical power: and so incorrigible was 
this principle in them, that it soon brought one of them 
to the block ; made his aon a fugitive for the greater 
part of his life ; and, finally, jiot withstanding the good- 
natured relentings of tho people, who bad restored his 
line to the throne, made them rise once more, aad drive 
the ht^lessly despotic family from the throne for ever. 
But, before we quit Elizabeth, we must give some 
clearer idea of her notion of a reformed church estab- 
lishment She insisted that the simpler forms and 
doctrines of the Church of Geneva should be avoided ; 
and that a splendid hierarchy should be maintained of 
archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, deans, canons, and 
other officials ; declared that the Church of Rome was 
a tnie chimih, and adopted most of its relics and cere- 

■ ntotiies. Its festivals and holydays in honour of saints 
were to be kept ; the sign of the cross was to be used 
in baptism i kneeling at the sacrament of the Lord's 
Siqtpei ; bowing at the name of Jesus ; giving the nag 
in jnatrunony; confirmation of children by episcopiL- 
lisn hands ; fo|jbidding marriage at certain seasonfi of 
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damnaloTy creed of Athanasius were held fast ; so ttiM 
to many — except as to the marriage of the ctcTgy, 
auricular confeeaion, and a less pampotw and ornate 
form of worship — little difierence between popery etui 
the English Church can be discerned ; and, to make 
the ckse still more iniolerabl«,jnattera»riiKli{ferenGe, 
such as were neither commanded nor forbidden bjr 
Scripture — as the externa] rites of wofshrp; Ae veate 
of the clergy, religious festivals — were put under the 
authority of thfr civil magistracy; andUiose who re- 
fused to conform to ihem were thus made rebels to the 
state, and punishable accordingly. It was impossible 
to conceive a more thorough extinction of the righte ' 
of the subject in affairs of couacience — not in po||Biy 
itself ! liie bishops having thus got power into their 
hands, speedily proceeded to exercise it, — to show the 
old priestly spirit. In 158B, Bancroft, archbiafaop of 
Canterbury, declared that the episcopal, order vren; 
by express appointment of God, superior to the pres* 
bytera, and that all priesta not ordained by bi^pa 
were spurious. This, says Mosheim, waa the form of 
religion established in England, which laid the fmmda- 
tion for perpetual dissensions and feuds in that other- 
vise happy and prosperous nation. 

Such was the formation of the Church of England ! 
such it remains to the present hoar ! After such an 
origin, can any one wonder that it needs reform, 
thorough reform, not merely of its abuses, which are, 
as might naturally be expected from so absurd and 
despotic a constitution, became monstrous, but reform 
mid entire remodelling of its canons 1 While all araund 
it has been progressing in knowledge and beUer under- 
standing of the rights of conscience, and the tnie 
nature of Chrietianit}-, here haa thii eldest daughter of 
popery been standing still in body, covered with all her 
deformities, with Uie mark oi the beast blazing on her 
forehead, and the Slthy rags of c^t-oiF popery fluttering 
•bout her; and while overy deuer eye has beeo Mr 
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garding this patchwork progeny of prieilcrafl and bar-, 
barism with mingled wondet-, ridicule, and al^iorrence,' 
she Tiaa been hugging herself in the fond idea that she . 
was the queen of beauty.and the perfection ofholineae ! , 
While the civilized world has been moving about her, ' 
casting off the mind, the manners, and the harsh tenets 
of feudal rudeness, she has lain coiled up in the bright 
face of advancing day, like some huge slimy dragon ■ 
cast up by the sea of ages, in the midst of a stirring ' 
and reiined city ; and has only exhibited signs of life i 
by waving her huge scaled tail in menace of her foes, \ 
and by stretching out her ten-taloned paws to devour a 
tenth of the land. Can such a monster longer encum-' 
ber the soil of England? As soon might we expect 
St. George to come leading his dragon into London, or 
Dunstan present the devil, pincered in his fiery tongs, 
at the door of Lambeth palace. 

Dissent was forced on the nation hy the bigotry of 
the rulers and the priests ; it was fanned into inextin- 
guishable flame by continual jealousies and persecutions 
under every reign, tiU that of William and Mary ; and 
in our own time has, by the lukewarmness of the estab- 
lished clergy, led to its extension tenfold in the new 
schism of the Methodists.* The history of the Society 
of Friends is full of the most singular persecutions on 
die part of the clergy, and the magistracy incited by 
them. At one time, according to Sewelt, almost every 
adult of this persuasion was in prison. At a very early 

• TheaagaciouB mind of Mitlonsaw in liiB da; the BdTanlages of 
that ajralem which Wealev in onre hss put so succBsafiilly into 
t^ration. " Thus taught, bare for all, and iQus now and then visited 
and conAimed in the nioat destitute and poorest places of the land, 
nudei Che government of their own elders, performing, all ministerial 
officea unong them,tlMiy may be trusted to meet and edify one another, 
wbether in church or cliapel, or to save them the tmdKJng of many 
miles thither, nearer home, though in H house or bam. For, notwith- 
standing the gaudy supenstition of some still ignorantly devoted to 
Icmjiles, we may be wall assured, that he who did not disdain to be 
laid in a manger, diEdtune not to be preached in s bam ; and that, bj 
such meeting! as these, being, indeed, most apostolical and primitive, 
they will, in a,ehort time, advance more in Christian knowledge and 
reformation of life, than by many years preaching of such anincum-' 
bint, 1 may uy such an incumbrance olt-Ciinee, as will be merely 
Urea to abide long in such placeB." 
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period of their a^sociatiotit two thAusand four hnndred 
of them were incarcerated. From the time of their 
riBB to the very day of (to passing of the Act of Toler- 
ation, Ihey Were harassed'ond abused in all possible 
manners. Their property was seized ; their meetings 
forcibly scattered with rude soldiers and the sctmi of 
the people ; they were confined in the most loathsome 
prisons, whete m&ny perished, from hardships and 
severities of winter, and of men more wintry ^an Ae 
elements. To «acape from this state of shamefid and 
intolerable oppression, William Penn, one of the 
greatest and most illustrious men which this country 
ever produced, led out Ma persecuted brethren lo 
America, and there founded one of the slates of that 
noble cotfntry, which has now risen to a piteh of pros- 
perity which is the natural fruit of liberty ; and stands 
an every -day opprobrium of priestcrall, and a monu- 
ment not merely of the uselessneas, 1)ut the impolicy 
and nuisance of establishmenta. In the new, but great 
cities of that vast empire — in the depths of its eternal 
forests, and on its mountains and its plmns, that scom 
to bear the scorching foot of despotism, millions of 
freemen, who hare escaped from the temporal and 
spiritnat outrages of Europe, lift up their voices and 
their hearts in thanksgivings to Him who has given 
them a land wide as human wishes, and as free as the 
air fljat envelops it. They have gone out from us to 
escape our cruelties and indignities, and are become 
our practical teachers in the philosophy of religion and 
government. 

The English chiu\^ which has been so lauded by 
its interested supporters, as a model of all thai is 
pure, dignified, holy, and compact, has not only thus 
compelled dissent by its tyranny ; but by the consent 
of ail historians, has, from its commencement, been 
composed like Nebuchadnezzar's image, of most ill 
agreeing materials, mingled brass and clay ; and has 
consequently been continually rem with differing fac- 
tions. The Tudors established popish rites, and Ed- 
ward T1. introduced Calvinistic doctrines ; and these, 
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retained by Elizabeth and James I., Charies I. by a 
singular iBconGiatency sancticmed, at the same mo- 
ment that, under the management of hie ^mineering 
Laud, he was cairying the claims of episcopal power 
to the hiriiest pitch, and would not only force them 
upon the EngUsh, but on the Scotch. This prelate, 
aa complete a papist in spirit as any that ever ener- 
cised despotism in the bosom of that aifeitrary church, 
has beMi much eulogized by good men of the present 
day, vho themselves most amfable in their own pri- 
Tftte circles, exhibit in their writings too much of the 
faarshnesG and the bigotry of the middle ages to be 
agreeable in this. The opinion of Hume has been 
onen quoted in hia favour ; let us therefore see what 
Hume does say of him. " Thia man was virtuous, if 
severity of manners alone, and abstinence of pleaaure, 
could deserve that name. He was learned, if polem- 
ical knowledge could entitle him to that praise. He 
was disinterested ; but with unceasing industry he 
studied to exalt the priestly and prelatical character, 
. which was hie own. His zeal was unrelenting in the 
cause of religion ; diat is, by imposing, by rigorons 
measures, his own teneia and' pious ceremonies on the 
obstinate puritans, who had profanely dared to oppose 
him. In prosecution of his holy purposes, he over- 
looked every human consideration ; or, in other words, 
the heat and indiscretion of his temper made him neg- 
lect the views of prudence, and rules of good man- 
ners. He was in this respect happy — how exactly the 
character of some eminent men of this day ! — that all 
hie enemies were also imagined by him the declared 
enemies of loyalty and true piety ; and that every ex- 
ercise of hie anger, by that means, became in hii 
eyes a merit and a virtue. This was the man who ac- 
quired so great an ascendent over Charles, and who 
led him by the facility of his temper, with a conduct 
which proved so fatal to himself and to hia kingdom." 
He adds, that, " in return for Charles's indiSgence 
towards Ae church. Laud and his followers took care 
to magnify, on every occasion, the regaT authority, and 
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to treat with the ntmost disdain or del«statioii, all pu- 
ritanical pretensions to a free and tudependent consti- 
tution." At the same time, he continues, that " while 
these prelates exalted the kingly power, they took 
care to aet the prieMly still "higher, and endeavoured 
to render it independent of the sovereign. They de- 
clored it sacred and indefeasible ; all right to private 
judgment in spiritual matters was denied to laymen ; 
bishops held spiritual courts without any notice taken 
of the king's authority ; and in short, rapid strides 
were made, not only towards the haughty despotism 
of popery, but towards its superstitious acrimonicnis- 
ness. Laud, in spite of public opinion and private, 
remonstrance, introduced pictures into the churches, 
shiHed the altar back to its old papal standing, set up 
again the crucifix, and advised that the disci[dine and 
worship of the church should be imposed in alt the 
colonies, and in all the regiments and trading compa- 
oies abroad, and that no intimacy should be maintained 
with the reformed churches of the Conunent. All his 
measures, in fact, tended to a most popish state of 
ceremonies in worship, and tyranny and intolerance 
in behaviour; and no cme, after reading the following 
account of his consecration of St. Catherine's churcl^ 
given by the same historian on the authori^ of Well- 
wood, Rushworth, and Franklin, can see any differ- 
ence between him and a most thorongh-gping papist. 

" On the bishop's approach to the west door of the 
church, a lond voice cried, < Open, open, ye everlast- 
ing doore^ that the king of glory may enter in.' Im- , 
mediately the doors of the church flew open, and the 
bishop entered, falling on his knees, with eyes elevated, 
and amn expanded, he uttered these words : ' This 
place is holy ; the ground is holy ; in the name of 
the Fatfier, the Son, and ihe Holy Ghost I pronounce 
it Jioly.' 

" l^ing towards the chancel, he several times took 
up from the floor sonje of liie dust, and threw it in 
the air. When he approached, with his attend^dts, max 
to die 'Communion table, hebowed frequently {owards 
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it ; and on their return, they went round the church, 
repeating', as they inarched a^long, some of the Psalms, 
and said a form of prayer, which concluded in these 
words — ' We consecrate this church, and separate it 
unto Thee as holy ground, not to b»' profaned any more 
to cmumon uses.' 

" Atler this, the bisht^ standing near the commu- 
nion table, solemnly pronounced many imprecations 
upon such as should afterward pollute that holy place 
by musters of soldiers, or keeping in it profane law- 
comls, or carrying burdens throu^ it. On the con- 
dosion of every curse, he bowed towards the east, 
and said — 'Let all the people say, Amen.' 

" The imprecations being also piously finished, 
there were poured out a number of blessings on all 
such as had any hand in building and forming that 
sacred and beautiful edifice ; and on such as had 
giTen,oT should hereafter gire to it, any chalices, plate, 
ornaments, or utensils. At every benediction he in 
Iflte manner bowed towards the east, and cried — ' Ijet 
all the people say. Amen.' 

"The sermoD followed: after which the bishop 
ctmsecrated and administered the Sacrament in the 
following manner. As he approached the commiuiion 
table he made many lowly reverences ; and, coming 
up to that part of the table where the bread and wine 
lay, he bowed seven times. After the reading of 
many prayers, he aj^roached the sacramental ele- 
ments, and gently lifled, up the napkin in which the 
bread was placed. When he beheld the bread, he 
suddenly let fall the napkin, flew back a step or two, 
bowed fliree several times towards the bread, then he 
drew nigh again, opened the napkin, and bowed as 
before. 

"Next he laid his hand on the cup, whidi had a 
cover upon it, and was filled with wine. He let go 
the cup, fell back, and bowed thrice towards it. He 
approached a^in, and lifting up the cover, peeped in. 
Beeiug the wme, he let fell the cover, started back, 
and bowed as before. I^en be received die saera- 
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pteat, and gsre it to others ; and, many ]»syeTB being 
said, tiie solemnity of the consecration ended. Tho 
iralls and floor and roof of the fabric were then sii]>- 
posed to be sufficiently holy." 

The consequence of these ridiculous ceremonies 
on the one hand, and severities on the other — for the 
English Inquintion, in the form of the High Commis- 
sion Gotirt and the Star Chamber was in full -exer- 
cise, and many cruelties and iniquities were continu- 
ally practised in them On those who dared to have an 
opinion of their own — was, that Laud was brought to 
the block,* and his Sovereign was left in that calamit' 
OQS course of unsuccessful despotism which actually 
- brought him diere, and deluged the whole nation in 
blood, and tossed it in years of anarchy and crime. 
By these eiTcianstances, however, the church received, 
what Lord Chatham so expreaaly designated in par- 
liamMit — a Popish liturgy, a Calvinistic creed, and 
an Arminian clergy. 

The heterogeneous materials of the church showed 
conspicuously in the famous assembly of divines at 
Westminster during part of Charles's reign and part 
frf tfie Commonwealth. By the accession of William 
.another rent was made : part of the hierarchy adher- 
ing to the Stuart line, refusing to swear allegiance to 
the new dynas^, and thus acquiring the name of Ncm- 
jnrors, — splitting the church into High-chorch, and 
Low-church, — two parties whose feuds and heart- 
bumingB continued till late years, when the sect of the 

* It is pity (hat an archbishop like Laui! (hould be brangftt to 
such an end; because there are so much cheaper ways, and more 
ecanrmiieal of hii^an anOering thvi the resd rpnrder of patiticat en- 
emies in the manner of Vane and Ney, But eDnBidetatioiis of this' 
kind should hinder aa man from discerning, how entirely all that 
eonstitutea pubEc and piivnte freedom, hupiness, and honour, has 
been obtained by tbe cobqneat and beating down, and is, in fact, ths 
mml of Kar carried off by the aubjectioii and trampling under fool, 
Of that political and ecclMJutical party who have jusl received an- 
odier miglitT bmiw ; and of whom it ba« been truly aaid, that but 
fbt Ih^ mceeauve defeats, England would at this mtHnent ban 
bean Spain, Portugal, or Turkey,— Wuhnnuln- Awrtp, No. 
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Svangelicals has appeared, to bear prolonged evidencg 
to die internal destitution of th« priociplea of cohe 
sion in the eatabliahment. Theae lean towards the 
Calvinistic creed, which they justly aaaert is the strict 

, literal creed of the church according to the Thirty- ■ 
nine Articles ; apd adrocato a refonn in th^ maaaera, 
and a renawed zeal in the spirit of the clergy. When 
we add to this that whereas . in other countries the . 
church is under the gOTenunent of one delibeniiive 
body, and ia in this split into Wo houses of convoca- 
tion,'we have before us a picture of unconnectedness 
, that is perfectly amazing. 

. This is but a melancholy sketch of the history of 
this celebr&ied church ; but it ia one so broadly, copi- 
ously, and overwhelmingly delineated in the ann^s of 
the natioQ at large, that it cannot be coolrovarted ; — a 
history, as that of rat be, of 

pDwer usurping tke ; thrusting 

the spirit of the pee >, and com- 

munion with their ( obedience 

—an obedience -mc ] than the 

most ontrageous i«b le — follow- 

ing them wi^ Ae ' inuinatisn,; 

or if that were not al and taunta 

of contempt. Alas he misera- 

ble results o? Utat Ri t promised 

Buch glorious fruits ; that the blood of martyrs, uid 
the fervid prayers sud mighty exertions of the noblest 

. intellects, and holiest men, should be spent so much 

But such ever has been, and sver will be fbe result 
> of that great fundamental error, of linking in unnat- 
ural union churck and state ; of making the church 
of Christ, who has himself declared that "his king- 
dom is not o( this world," a tool of ambitious kings 
and rulers. 

l^e nature of the Christian religion is easentially 
free; Ae voice of Christ proclaims to men — "the 
truth shall make you free !" The spirit of Christian- 
ity is so delicate in itc sensibili^, diat it shrinka from 
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the touch of the iron and blood-stained hand of politU 
cal rule ; it is so boundless in ii^ aspirations, and ex- 
pansive in its en«rgiea, that it must stand on the broad 
champaign of civil and intellectual liberty, ere it can 
stretch iu wings effectively fot that Sight which is 
destined to encompass the earth, and end only in eter- 
nity. And what t^ been the consequence of attempt- 
ing trf chain this free spirit to the car of state ? Why, 
that in its days of eaiiier union, arbitrary power 
sought to quench in its oivn sacred name, its own 
very life ! — pursued with fire, sword, fetters, dungeons, 
and death its primest advocates. The history of dis- 
sent is full of these horrors : and Ireland, in which 
the same system was pursued ; and Scotland, that 
sooner than submit to it, rose, and stood to tlie death 
in many a mountain pass and bloody valley, can 
testify to the same odious policy. The oppressions 
and splendid resistance of' the Scottish Covenanters, 
—the bloody havoc made among them by the soldieiy 
of reformed kings and a reformed church; and their 
imdaunled and most picturesque celebration of their 
own simple worship, lifting up their voices amid the 
rocks and deserts whither tliey were driven for their 
adherence to their religion, are well told by their own 
historians. From the first to the last — from tlie acces- 
sion of James I. to the throne of England to the es- 
pulsion of James n. fiom that throne, a period of up- 
wards of eighty years, the Stuarts persisted in the 
most tyraimical endeavours to force on their native 
comitry «f Scotland the episcopal chnrch; and, in 
consequence, deluged that high-spirited and beautiful 
country with blood. iVIany a solitaty heath, many b 
scene of savage rocks in that land, where the peasant 
now passes by and only wonders at its wild silence, 
. are yet loud in the ear of heaven in eternal complaints 
of the bloody and domineering deeds of the English 
church; wrouf^t by its advice and by the hireling 
murderers of its royal head; many a name — as Kil- 
'■3rlbe, Kilicranky, and Boihwell Bridge — will rise up 
S" ever in the souls of man against ber. Does she 
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stand before ua and call herself holy aai meek, and 
beneficent, with all these crimes, alt these Uvea, all 
this blood - and 'misery on her bead ! Well would it 
have been for Ireland, wall for England, well for the 
Episcopalian church itself, if some Jenny Geddes 
had been found, as in Edinburgh, to launch her three- 
legged stool at the head of the clergyman when ha 
began to deal out a state liturgy ; and had been fol- 
lowed by the simultaneous efforts of the whole people, 
to teat^ kings and priests to respect the inaliMiabte 
rights of conscience : but in default of thie, what has 
been the consequence ? While power wbs left ta die 
church, it persecuted, and would have continued to 
persecute. The act of William III. put an end to 
this ; and we mitst henceforth look for the spirit of 
priesicratl in a different shape. The whole course 
of this volume has shown that this wily spirit has 
conformed itself to circumstances. Where unlimited 
power was within its grasp, it seized it without hesi- 
tation, and exercised it without mercy. Egypt, India, 
all ancient Asia, and all feudal Europe, are witnesses 
of this. Where it could not act so freely, it submit- 
ted to the spirit of the people ; and worked more 
quietly, more unseen, but equally effectually as in 
Greece and Pagan Rome. England, after William 
III., affoided no further scope for imprisonment, the 
mariyr'a flaming pile, or the bloody axe of the pubUc 
executioner. It was rapidly careering in a course of 
knowledge and civilization, which made men ac- 
quainted with their rights. The established clergy, 
therefore, had nothing to do but to secure the full en- 
joyment of their revenues, and that parochial influence 
with which they were invested ; and the consequence 
. . is, that they have become the richest body of priests 
and the nwst apathetic towards the people, from whom 
their wcaldi is drawn. The clergy, from these circmn- 
stances, have been long gradually diverging into two 
classes, — one, sunk into die sluntberous beds of enor* 
mous wealth and gross luxury ; the other, into the 
miserable slough of interminable toil and poverty. If 
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we look at the dignitaries of the church, and at th« 
description of the dignitaries of the papal church in 
its later days of universal inilueace, can we avoid 
being struck with the coincidence of character? 
" They pass' their days amid the pleasures and cabals 
of courts ; and appear rather th^ slaves of princes, 
than the serranis of Him whose kingdom is not ' of 
this world. They court glory: they aspire afier 
riches ; while very few employ their time and labour 
in edifying the people, or in promoting among them , 
the vital spirit of religion ; and, what is more deplor- 
able, those bishops who, sensible of the sanctity of 
their character, and the duties of their office, distin* 
guished themselvea by zeal in the cause of virtue, ara 
frequently exposed to the malicious efforts of envy, 
often loaded with false accusations, and involved in 
perplexities of various kinds." 

But it is not the bishops alone to whom this applies. 
These are the features of the establishment, as they 
appear in the eyes of the people at large ; — 

A clergy, in part, overpaid, and inactive ; in part, 
. overworked, and ill paid. 

I^ioaded, in part, with opulent sinecures and shameful 
plusatitiee ; the greater part doing fhe duty of the lazy 
and the sdisent — on a paltry pittance. 

Lukewaim in tl^eir duties ; and proudly cold in their 
intercourse with the poor of their flocks, 

A ciergy, doggedly adhesive to the establishment 
as it^s, in spite of the progress of the public mind ; 
adhering-to its most absurd, and most impolitic insti- 
tutiona, rites, and dogmas.* 

. * Appeodiz IT. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ENOLISH AND nUSH CHDRCHES. 

sh Chuich RBform— See of Dem— Irigh Church— It« Benmnes 
Slate Religion in Ireland— En^ah Cboicb— Iniaslice of com- 
pelling DiMcntets (□ BUppoit the Eetibluhment— Tithes — Vatiut- 
able flatuie of State KeligioniB — Anecdotei — Stipendisif Clergy. 

Thrice happy dsrs I thrice blest the man nho uir 
Their dawn ! The Chuich and 8ute, that long had hdd 
Unholy intercourse, were now ditorcod ! 

PoOBtk-i Cmne of Timt, B. i. 

Forced conaecratioriB out of another maiA eitata an no beUer 
lores a cheeifBl giver f but 
puracB 10 maintam • disap- 



than forced vows, halefiil to God, " who lores a cheerfal giver ; 

much more halsful wrung out ' ' ' 

yroved ministry BgBin»«tEieiri_.._ . . _. 

JHilCm M Hintinga. 

So intolerable has the state of the church become, 
that the public is loud in demanding its reform; and 
the clergy themselves, sensible that reform is tuerit- 
able, with a wise policy, bend In some degree to the 
popular opinion. Already the ministers of a reformed 
govemmenthavep«blished their plan of reform for die 
church of'Ireland, that monstrous excrescence, where 
a revenue of 800,OOOf., according to the last clerical 
returns to parliament, but accor£ng to other ealcult' 
tiona tittle short of '2,000,000/., is appropriated to a 
population of 500,000 Frotestanta ; while 6,000,000 
of Catholics not only help to support their establish- 
ment, but their own priests. The proposed reform 
consists principally in reducing the archbishoprics and - 
bishoprics from twenty-two to twelve; in reducing the - 
incomes of the remaining ones ; in laying on a tax of 
fifteen pet cent, on the general income of the clergy; 
in taking off the church cess, or rate, from the people ; 
and in selling olf the lands of the extinguished bishop- 
rics as they fall out of lea^e. The Irish members of 
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pariiament have received this announcement with ' 
ecstasieB of delight. It is part of the Irish character 
to Hy into sudden raptores ; but cool reflection will 
come -yet ; and diei^—wh&t will satisfy diem ? Why, 
nothing short of 'fte utter abrogation of Protestant 
episcopacy as a state religion. If it were necessary 
that a religion should be established, as it is called, it 
oughl here to be the Catholic. The opinions of the 
majority of a nation ought surely to command some 
respect ] on^t surely to be the guide in such matters. 
If a nation is to patronise uid support one religion in 
preference to another, it ought uurely to be the religion 
o/th«'nation. The religion of Ireland is Catholic, — 
the religion of Scotland is Presbyterian, — wliy shonld 
Scotlai^ be permitted to hare a church of her awn, 
and Ireland be refoaed one ? Wiy should the ma- 
jority in the other parts of the empire decide the 
establishment of their party, and in Ireland an insig- 
nifitant seel be thrust upon the people as the vktiosal 
RSLioiON ; and be bolstered up with tithes, glebes, and 
wealth enormous I These are ' plain qnestions, and 
suggest B plain answer. 

One circumstance connected with Ijrish church 

- reform is characteristic of its real nature and extepi, 
as pressed by the present ministers, and ought to 
have (^ned the eyes of sU men. The bishopric of 
Derry, the most enomwusly endowed in Ireland, was . 
vscant at the very moment of the organization of this 
plan of tefonn. If a number of bishoprics were to b^ 
reduced, why should not dlis have been one T Or if 
it were no» thou^t desirable to estinguish it, why 
(ihould not the incumbent of one of those sees, which 
wore tA he withdrawn be translated to this, and thus 
one at least hare been instantly removed t The sur- 
prise which the t^ipointment of a bishop to this see, 
under these circumstances created, was at once dissi- 
pated ; and gave place in the public mind to a higher 

' Burprite wai a feeling of indignation, by the discovery 
that die bishop thus installed was Dr. Ponsonby, t^ 
hoth«r-in-law of Earl Grey ! Tim was 9a aesurtmcQ 
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sufficiently intelligible. Will a man set himeelf . 
heartily to cut down a tree in whose topmost branches 
he has placed his brother ? Will a man assay to sink 
a vessel in wiilch be has embaiked his flwn family? 
Will a general proceed cordially to blow up a fortress , 
in which his near relative is commandant t Then, will 
Earl Grey set himself heartily t« Vork to reform 
efficiently the Irish church ? 

The abolition of this bishopric woiild hkve been a 
thing of the highest importance. Its revenue, accoidr 
ing to the [wesent return, is 13,000i. : and it is pvo- 
posed to reduce it to 8,000/. Bm what is the estimtte 
of Mr. Wakefield of the value of this see ? He cal- 
culates that the whole of its property, over and above 
the tenth part of the gross produce of the land, cannot 
be much short of 3,M)0,000i. ; and that the bishop's 
land, at a fttir rate of rent, would produce an income 
of 130,0001. a year. This, then, is the berth info 
whicft Earl Grey, in the face of a rerormed parliament 
— of his own professions of real reform — ofeufiering 
England, and starving Ireland, has comfortably put his 
brother-in-law, and proposes to satisfy the cowtry by 
the abatement of 5,000/. a year out of this immimVQ 
property. By the extinction of this bishofuic alone, a 
saving to flie country would have been made at once 
of 3,000,0002. ! — for the question ia this case is, not 
vrfaat the bishop actually derives from the land, but 
what it is worth to the nation. 

But the whole of this estraordinary establishment 
of state religion is of a piece. For the government of 
the whole church of England, twenty-six archbishops 
and bishops exist — for 500,000 Irish Protestants then. 
are twenty-two ! AccwdiBg to former returns, there 
axe 1,238 parochial benefices ; according to the pres- 
ent, 1,401, in which are 800 resident clergymen. To 
provide for these archUshopa and bishops, who nmer- 
intend about as many peojde as «me bishop in England 
would veiy well manage, it is calculated that out of 
14,003,473 statute aci^s mder cultivation, 13,603,473 
iire tithed. The ^eU of the pftrocbial clergy vaiie» 
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from 300 to 40,000 acres. The glebe in the dioceas 
of Deny alone, amounts to more than 17,000 acres. 
The glebes, indeed, it is calculated, in Derryand Kil- 
moro would, if equally divided, give twenty acres to 
every parish in Ireland. Mr. Wakefield cstiraatca 
that the property of six of the bishops, ivheh out of 
lease, would produce 580 ,000 i. ^year; — a sum which 
would give an income of fiOO!. a year for each of the 
tlergj', and a fund for the establishment of a school in 
every parish in Ireland, But if the property of six 
bishops amount to 580,0001. a year, what becomes of 
the clerical calculation which makes the whole income 
of the Irisli church bnt 800, OOOi. ?— leaving to the 
whoU body of parochial clergy and sixteen bishops 
little more than 300,000?. ? 

The following is an extract from the returns to the 
Uouee of Commons in February, 1824, 

Sees, Aaes. , Sbbs,' Acres, 

Deny 94,836 Dublin ----- 2S,784 

Anaagh - - - - 03,470 Cork »nd Ross- 22,755 

Kihnore - - - - 51,350 Meath 18,374 

Tuam 49,281 Ossory 13,391 

Clogher - - - - 32,617 Caahel 13,800 

Elphin 31,017 I Killaloe - - - - 11,081 

Total, 439,953 acre* ; which at 20s. per acre, give 
a rental of 439,953/. 

If we estimate the remaining ten bishoprics at one- 
third of the amount, there is 146,651, — a rental of dio- 
cesan lands of 586,604i. 

If we estimate the glebes at 100,000 atres, which 
is, probably, far too little, when the glebe 'of Derry 
alone exceeds 17,000 acres, and the parochial glebes 
vary from 300 to 40,000 acres, at 20s, here is 
100,000i. 

The titlie of upwards of 13,000,000 acres, al only 
is. a tithe of the rf.ntal, not of the gross produce, 
would be 1,300,000/."; making a total of income for 
the Irish church of l,996,604i. 

As TComen',s fortimes are said to be paid in six- 
pences, so when the incomes of the cle«^ are returned 
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to gOTemiitent, they seem to be calculated ia farthings, 
or tomething lees. Tithe and glebe seem auddenly 
to lose their natural value, surplice feea and fines 
shrink into insignificance. Yet these fines are prettv 
things, though they donot always amount to bo much 
as the present Bishop of Durham received of Mrs. 
Beaumont for the renewal of Ae lease of her lead 
minea — ^73,000/. 1 

Now admitting, tint owing to the low rat* of cleri- 
cal leases, t« waste land, to lay iu^ropriation, And to 
the popular inability or repugnance to pay tithes, the 
income of the church fails far below this estimate, the 
question, so Jar as the country is concerned, is the 
same. Here is % moDStrous amount of property appro- 
priated to a certain purpose, and what good is done T 
What good, indeed, am it regards Ireland?— A pro- 
digious waste of property (for in addition to all Ae 
rest, it appears that, at different times since the Union, 
zho\it half a million has been voted to augment poor ■ 
livings) only to render the name of Protestant hateiul 
to that nation, by the lozinessi non-residence, and 
tithe-exactions of the clergy of a church, ^ich the 
Edinburgh Review, some yea«i ago, happily compared 
to an Irish regimwrt of volunteers, which consisted of 
sixteen lieutenant-colonels, two drummers, and on« 
private ! The same able journal has well remarked, 
that * whatever may be the supposed effiecta of a richly 
endowed church in maintaining a parti«wlar creed, it 
> is evidently not the machine for the conversion of a 

The Justice aad intelligence of the British people 
cannot long, therefore, be satisfied with loj»ping off a 
few enormities from such a system ; they will demand 
its total extinction! Religion and the beat objects of 
idl hinnan goveioment demand it I For if Protestaut- 
isB is to prosper in Ireland, it must not come befora 
the people in the shape of s corporation, chartered in 
(^position to the predominant feelings of the country, 
and endowed with a vast portion of the people's wealUi ; 
it must not come in the dupe of two and twenty uch* 
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bieliops aad bishops to superintend some few hundred 
clergymen, on incomes of 10,000/. a year; in the 
shape of lithe-fed clergymen without parishes, parishes 
without churches, and churches without people ; iu tlic 
shape of men who profess to be teachers of Chrietiau 
meekness and love, but are seen only as zealous col- 
lectors of titbes ; in the shape of tithe-proctors, with 
troops of soldiery at their heels ; in the shape of noon- 
day exaction and midnight retaliation and revenge ; in 
short, of wealth and violence on the one hand, and des- 
titution and despair on the other ;— but if it come really 
to prosper and to bless, it must come as Christ him- 
self came, — as a free personification of disinterested 
kindness ; zealous love for the souls of men, rather than 
their purses ; active endeavour to sooth the irritation 
and ciiligiiten the minds of Ihe poor ; it must be offered 
to men's hearts, but not thrust upon their shoulders ; 
it must «tand before (he public eye as a tiling to be 
chosen, or refused ; as a thing which invites observa- 
tion, and can bear it ; as a thing which obviously has 
no interest but what is blended with the whole happi- 
ness of man,— whose nobility is so striking, and its 
beauty so attractive, that hearts are drawn to its em- 
braces, not crushed beneath its tread. The system 
of compulsion and lavish endowment has been tried 
long enough ; long enough has state religion, to use 
Burke's sophistical metaphor, "re^ed its mitred front 
in courts and parliaments ," its effects are before the 
public in characters of fire and blood! Instead of 
peace, we have horrible anarchy — instead of the milk 
of human kindness, deadly exasperation and relentless' 
murder — in Clod's name let us see what the system 
of the apostles will now do ! — a free offer, — and open 
hand, — and a zealous heart ! — a system less of the bag 
and scrip, than of the virtues and arguments that ad- 
dress themselves to the wants, the understanding, and 
tlie generosity of a generous nation. 

In England, the dissenters — now a great end im- 
portant body of people, a people alive to their civil 
and religious rights — must be relieved from church- 
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rates. Ministers have acknowledged the justice of 
this demaad, by already proposing to abolish them in 
Ireland — the principle in both cases is the same. The - 
Irish cess, it appears, produces only about 94,00fti. 
What the dissenters pay in the shape of church-rates, 
Easter offerings, etc., I do uot know — the sum must 
lie enormous ; but the Society of Friends, a compara- 
tively small body, suffers the violcuce and veaatioii 
of distraint of thoir goods, for such tilings, to the 
amount of about 14,000/. a year; aud these-people 
jilainlain their own religion, and their own poor. 

That English dissenters should be compelled to 
contribute to the support of an established church, is 
a moral and political absurdity. By the Act of Tol- 
eration of King William, iho rights of conscience are 
recognised: but by this compulsion all the rights of 
conscience are violated. ^'A government cannot I 
patronize one particular religion without puniebingf 
others. A state has no weallli but the people's iTeaJthi ' 
If it pay some, it inipovorishea otSicrs." I To tell us 
that we may all enjoy our own opinions, atitl celebrate 
our own worship in perfect freedom ; and yet to cem- 
pel us to support auotlicr mode of religion, and another 
set of opinions, in our eyes erroneous and unchristian, 
is at once an oppression and a bitter inockory. It ia 
not so much the sum of actual money that we pay 
which constitutes the grievance, — that might be home; 
butthc gravamen lies here, — that by supporting an 
establishment, we support what, in the abstract, both 
religiously and polJticaUy, we believe ought not to 
exist. We believe it is tlie duty of a government, and 
especially of a Christian government, which acknow- 
ledges the sacred rights of conscience, to protect every 
rfiodification of the Christian religion ; but not to sup^ 
port one in preference to, and at the espeiise of, the 
rest. This is not to patronise religion, but a party. 
That an establishment, unjust and impolitic in ilseif, 
never can, and never has, promoted true religion, is 
shown abundiuitly by this volume ; it is testified 
equally by the apathy of the established churcli, and 
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the actiTitjr'of the dissenters. Is it not a source of 
continual complaints and bitterness among clerical 
writers, that the dissenters are for ever mtrudiiig them- 
selves into their parishes ; and, with what they are 
pleased to term their fiery fanaticism, continually turn 
the heads of their parishioners, and seduce Aem to 
the conventicle t Now whether this zeal be healthful 
T not, whether it be pure or alloyed, refined or coarse,, 
rational or fanatic, it matters not to our present ques- 
tion, — it is zeal, — and the vital question is, whence 
does it arise T how is it maintained ? Not, certainly, 
from a state establishment ! — not by charters and en- 
dowments. It springs from the soul of the people, 
and asks no breath of life but their approbation. Here, 
■ then, is an acknowledged principle of religious propa- 
eation, more efficacious than all the boasted influence 
of canonicals and mitres; of cathedral piles and 
Bounding orchestras ; of all the political machinery of 
tithes, and glebes, and church-rates, and fosced pay- 
ments, called by the sarcastic name of gifts and offer- 
ingt, as if the imposition were not enough, but we 
miiBt suffer the mockery of being placed in the light 
of free donors and bowing offerers of gifts at a shruie 
that wB inwardly abhor. Here is a confessed power 
to keep alire the popular zeal for religion ; — if that 
zeal wmts better guidance, it becomes every good man 
to lend his hand to its due direction, — but the principle 
itself is indisputably manifested, and s^is the seal for 
ever to ttje non-necessity, and therefore to die political 
oppression, of a state religion. Nothing could justify 
a state religions establishment but the total and proven 
impossibility of keeping alive Christianity without it ; 
but here it is seen that religious zeal rather takes any 
other fonn than that stamped upon it by legal enact- 
ments. Like the acanthus, pressed under die tile, it 
riaea up with unquenchable vitality all around, and not 
only buries the dead tile of policy under its vigorous 
vegetation, hut nves «ngin to new orders of Otmstian 
architecture. While the seal of the established cler- 
teal Older langmslMs under the weight of good thing? 
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\rliich iis friendB have cast upon it ; while bishoprics, 
and deaneries, and prebends cannot stimulate it to the 
vital point of proselytism ; while tithes, and glebes, 
and fines, «nd parochial fees cannot enliven it, the free 
breath of popidar societies can blow it into a flame 
that spreads far and wide, and even scorches the 
canonical skirts of ^e state clergy. Who, after this, 
shall dare to repeat the stale sopiiisra that Christianity 
needs the arm of human legislation to support her, — 
that she must be perched on cathedral pinnacles to be 
fairly seen; that she must be wrapped in alb or sur- 
plice, and crowned with shovel-hat or mitre to be rev- 
erenced, and seated on the episcopal throne to be 
adored ? Who shall dare 1o turn his eye on the 
Ututed States of America, where there is no state reli- 
gion, yet where Christianity flourishes not less than 
among us, and then attempt to palm upon us the cant- 
ing and selfish falsehood, that religion is bound up in 
the bundle of life with an act of parliament T 

By compelling us to support an established religion, 
we are compelled to support and propagate all its er- 
rors, its injustice, and its absurdities, however great, 
and numerous, and pernicious ihey may be. Every 
sect in England at present, in contributing to the es- 
tablishment, contributes to that which it abhors. The 
denount;er of episcopacy is made to maintain a whole 
hierarchy of bishops ; the Catholic, what he declares 
to be pestilent heresies of the most damnable sort ; 
the Calvinist maintains Arminianism ; the Arminian, 
Calvinism ; for, in the church are combined " a Cal- 
vinistic creed, and an Arminian clergy." The Friend, 
who believes all hierarchies anticluiBtian, who holds 
that all ministers should speak from the immediate in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, and abominates hireling 
ministers, written sermons, and a cut-and-dried liturgy, 
is forced, by distraint of his goods, to feed and uphold 
all these enormities : every man is made to maintain 
the doctrine of priestly absolution, for the church main- 
tains it; and ever)r man is made most heartily to damfl 
hinuelf, &a the AUutnasian creed, which is one of tha 
I 
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CT«eda of the church, doea declare every man to be 
damned who doubts it. 

Such a preposterous abuse of power never can be 
much longer tolerated in this country. The church- 
rates must be abolished, and with them tithes. Tithes 
are politically condemned, and will disappear for ever. 
A more ingenious method could not have been devised 
for the support of a minister of religion, had it been 
the object of the deviser to place an eternal object of 
hatred, heart-burning, and mapute between hhu and 
hia flock i to place him in the position of a harpy over 
the table of every one of hia hearera ; and thus to 
render abortive all his religious endeavours. A more 
iniquitous one never was conceived,— for it taxes not 
simply a man's land, but his capital, his geniua, hia 
skill, and industry ; so that the priest reaps not merely 
a tithe of the fruits of the ear^ but of the fruits of 
every man's heart and mind who ventures to till the 
earth. But diey are condemned : and let them go, 
with this one observation of Milton's — "As well under 
the gospel as under the law — say our English divines, 
and they only of all Protestants — is tiljies. That 
the law of tithes is in force under the gospel, all other 
Protestant divines, though equally concerned, yet con- 
stantly deny. When any one of oura haa attempted, 
in Latin, to maintain dus argument, — though a man 
would think they might suffer him, without opposition, 
in a point equaUy lending to the advantage of all min- 
isters — yet diey cease not to oppose him, as in a doc- 
trine not fit to paaa unopposed under the goapel ; which 
shows the modesty, the contentednesa of those foreign 
pastors widi the maintenance given them; their sin- 
cerity also in truth, though less gainful, and the ava- 
rioe of ours, who, through the love of their old papist- 
ical tithes, consider not the weak arguments, or rather 
eanjecturea and surmises which they bring to defend 
diem." 'What a nnking fact is this ! and what a sin- 
gular feature it presents of the En^ish chupch — the 
only one that has advocated and suffered itself to b« 
f«d by this iniquitous system of tithes | Add to thiq 
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the following paragraph, and the principle of which, 
whatever the calculatione may be, is notoriously cor> 
rect, what an image of clerical rapacity and want of 
conscience we have bel>re us 1 " The church ought 
to relinquish the property of the poor. The original 
tripa>tite division of tithes is acknowledged — one-tiiird 
portion of the revenue of the church being the un- 
doubted property of the poor. The entire poaaessioOB 
of the chnrchi in tithe ajid landed property, amount in 
value to the smn of 170,450,000^ ; and the extensive 
leaseholds lately reverted to the bishopric of London, 
raise the amonnt to 180,000,0001. One-third of ^is, 
60,000,000i., is therefore the sum which the slate is 
most equitably entitled to demand from the church." 
After reading this, who can prevent himself recalling 
the words of Christ — " The poor ye have always with 
you, but me ye have not always !" The church must 
be divorced from the state. This unnatural union, the 
device of artful politicians, is an injustice to the sub- 
ject, and an indignity to the church itself. The natu- 
ral effect upon a church in becoming a state religion 
is, that its freedom is instantly extinguished ; evei^ 
principle of progression and improvement is annihi- 
lated ; and the generous spirit which would lead it to 
expand, and spread itself abroad on the kindred spirits 
of men, is frozen by the cold breath of worldly policy. 
Like metal molten in the furnace, it flows into the 
state as into a mould, receives its shape and stamp, 
and seta for ever. It may be dashed to pieces by the 
^pUcation of external force ; but, last as long as it 
may, it will never be moved, remodelled, or purified 
from within, h becomes stationary for ever. How- 
ever all around may be quickened with the moving 
spirit of knowledge, and excited to activity and fruit- 
fulness, it stands eilent and banen, — like a tree cov- 
ered with the knots and burs of antiquated absurdi- 
tiea ; its head, a chaos of rotten boughs amid the green 
vigour of the forest ; and while it is insensibly falling 
to decay, it bean itself with a sturdy and sullen pride, 
and wears a ludicrous air of superiority in iJie very 
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moment of its fall. That such is the aituation of the 
eetablishment, who can deny? — Who that calls to. 
mind its doctrine of absolution of sins ; its Athanasiau 
creed, — a thing so mqnstrous as to horrify and make 
ashamed the best minds of its own sons, and which 
compelled Tillotson long ago to wish they were well 
. rid of it; and, moreover, its Thirty-nine Articles, 
which every one, owing to the inflexible nature of the 
church, is obliged to swallow before hecau be ordained 
a minister ; and which Paley, after acknowledging that 
it was a Gordian-kuot, endeavoured to cut asunder, by 
declaring tliese articles articles of peace ; as if it 
would enable men to escape the guilt of falsehood, by 
treating bitter and contradictory professions of faith 
as physic, and swallowing them as a necessity t 
These articles lie at the door of the church as a 
threshold of lyingi and — if perjury does not depend on 
a form «f words, but on the inwanl denial of a solemn 
truth — of perjury to every one of its ministers who 
is not wild enough to believe impossibilities ; and in 
one university stand in the way of every student. Jer- 
emy Bentham has left on record what it cost him to 
subscribe them ; and numberless are the conscientious 
spirits which have turned away from them in disgust. 
Yet there they stand at the church-door, in all their 
glorious contrariety, and would for ever stand while 
die church was a member of the state. 

When a church stands on its own simple basis, it 
may renovate its constitution ; it may esplode worn- 
out creeds ; abandon dogmas or rites that have become 
hideous in the increased lightof universftl linowledge, 
and preserve itself in keeping with the spirit of tfis 
age, and in consequent capacity fw usefulness ; but, 
make it a portion of the state, and it immediately be- 
comes e species of high treason to attempt die least 
change in it. Make its ministers illnstrious with dig- 
nities, and &t with good livings, and they will for ever 
cry " great is Diana of the Epbesians !" The church 
will be the best of churches, — immaci^e and divine ; 
and they will growl on uiy one who evea dans to 
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look curioiuly at it, as a jealous dog growls over his 
borie. Make it the road to political power and honour, 
and you make ite highest mmieters the most obseqiiious 
slaves of state ; the moat relentless enemies of free- 
dom and mercy.* This has been too conspicuous m 

* * The bulk of the incidents in tha halarj of priastcraft are 
bhmdj and revolting ; bul there are ■ few that are the verj liitheis 
of merrimeDl. When Tetzel was Belling indnlgeDces in Gemiaiiy 
for all sine pBBt. ptBsont. and to come, and had wdl filled his raddle- 
bags with Ihe money of pions foolaof that feneratioi], (tnd was about 
lo depart, a nobleman culled on him to proCTire one foe a future 
crimF, Tetiel inquired what it was. The nobleman repUed, he 
could not tell— be had not vet quite decided ; but the holy father 
could charge what he pleased, and IsBTe that to ><im Teliel charsed 
Bocoidingly ; and Ihe neit day as he was riding through a wood in 
order to leave the country, the nobleman met him, and seized on his 
saddle-bags. "This," said he, "is the sin I meant to OHiimit 1" 
Tetzel, eni^nd at beins thus outwitted, haatonnd back to the em- 
peror full of wratb and complamts ; but when the nobleman ap- 
peared, it was with the indulgence in bis hand which sanctioned the 
deed. 

Waller, in his liiCi gives a cuiioua instance of prelatical obsequi- 
ence, which most nuracnloDsly was well met, by a brilliaflt instance 
of prelsticat wit and independeitce. Aladiniierwith Jamesl., were 
Nftsl, bishop of London, and Andrews, bishop of Winchester — 
" Have not! a right," said James, "to take money from the people. 
Without all this ceremony of going to parliament T" "Undoubtedly 
your majeaty has a right," repliedNeal ; "^ou are the breath of out 
nostrils!" "But what says my lord of Wmchester?" added James. 
" I say," returned the bishop. " that your majeaty has a right to take 
brother Neal's ; for he has given it you." 

Bloody Mary sant a commisaiimer over to Ireland, with a royal 
cominisaion to the loid-beutenant to bum, destroy, and confiscate 
the property of the Protestants, and bring them to what is called 
joatice. The man lodging at a widow Rdmond's, in Chester, wai 
waited on by the mayor, to whom he boasted that he had that with 
him that would tiring the Irish heretics to their senses, and opening- 
a boi, he showed him the commission. The widow, who had a 
brother in Ireland, a Protestant, bapjMmed to hear this, and was 
alarmed. As the commissioner showed the mayor down stairs,, she 
adroitly withdrew the commission, and supplied its place with a 
ivas virapped a pack of oaids, with tha 
The deception was undiscoveisd. On 
uie commiHsiciaers amvm at Dublin, he had an audience of the lord- 
lieutenant, in the presence of a splendid assembly. He made a fine 
" ' ' " "'" '"' ' mgoingto 



ers, nothuig but the pack of cards, and the knave of cluto uppermost. 
"It»u the queen's commission." said the cr08t-&lleli delegWe, "bq* 
bow it is changed I know not," " Well," said Ihe lord'Qeutenant, 
"yofl must retum lo England forlreah powers, and i|i the mean tune 
we will shuffle the cards !" He returned; bi- "■ '-■ '-'- ■■■- 



queen was dead ; arul on the subject being related to EUzat 
was highly diveiied by it, and settled on Mrs. Edmonds 401. 
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Ae House of P«ers. Lord BIdon said aume y«aea ago, 
in the House of Lonls, that he could not bring hiraselr 
ttrbelieve the slave trade wae irreconcilable witli jhe 
Christian religkm, aa the bench of bishops had imi- 
forqdy sanctioned by their votes the various acts au- 
tborizii^ that trade. A biting sarcasiD, whichever 
way intended 1 

Let us now hear out noble Milton, on the «ffect of 
a state religion. " That the magistrate should take 
into his power the stipendiary maintenance of church 
ministers, as compelled by law, can stand neither with 
the people's thought, nor with Christian liberty, but 
would suspend the church wholly upon the state, and 
turn the niinistet? iato state pensioners, f'or the 
magistrate to make dte church his mere ward, as 
always iil minority; the church, to whom he Ou^t, 
as ft magistrate, ' to bow down his face towards tin 
earth, and lick up the dust of her feet,* — her to sub- 
ject to his political drifts, or conceived bpinioas, is 
neither just nor pious ; no honour donfi to the church, 
but a plain dishonour! and Upon her ifhoae head is 
in heaven, — yea upon Him who is the only head in 
efiect; and what .is most monstrous, a human on a 
lieavenly, a carnal on a spiritual, a political head tin 

.as fifnesiasiical body; which at length, by such 
hetrogeneal, BDch incestuous conjunction, transfiirms 
btr ontimea into a beast of raaay heads and many 
bonis." 

Such a beaat has the church become by this state 
commeree, even by the cQnfeation of her friends; and 

■ that commerce must be annihilated. Justice to this 
great and Christian nation demands it ; the growth of 
Christianity demands it ; the prosperity of the church 
itself demands it as well. This is a measure called 
for on behalf of the nation ; and there are ntunbers 
^who will contend that the chutch, ce&sing to be a 
state church, should Tesiore its pr(qterty to the nation 
whence it was dr&wn. T^at in strict justice all 
national property should revert to die nation when the 
(^ect for which it was bestowed ceases, dure can be 
nS c[ue8tioni in strict justice to th« Other ChrisliUi 
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coDunmiities of tius cOuntiy, this ou^t clearljr to -be 
the case, — since, admitting the jights' of coBscience, 
the nation ou^t not to enrich one body of Christians, 
at the expense of the rest ; and that parliament has a 
right to recall the loan of church property is clear as 
daylight. The present priesthood form a standing 
proof and [ffecedent of it, since it was taken from the 
Catholics and given to theni. I am perfectly easy to 
leave these matters in the hands of padiament ; so 
that its wealth undergo a fmiber proows of distribu- 
tion; its enoilnons salaries be b^kendowa i ila plntal' 
ities exploded; its sinecures abolished; and its labour- 
ing multittide moi« efficiently reinimerated. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



CLEKICAI. IKCOMX. 



8iUrin of Ihe Biahope— Iboae of Qaecn Anne's Bmmtii Fond— 
AnralitiM uid CmatM* StqMnds— The Univenitiw— CoUige 
EdBcaliaii— Ece)HU«ieaI Cooiti— Satire on tbsm— CooMcn- 
tkn of BurisI Oroond>— Fcea of Consecntibn— FunilT Vaults— 
Pidatii»l DMpotiam. 

Ob! said the hiod, hownunj ao 



An meh nnKncunu Toutha u wish you dei 
Thej pfe St rich rerenuM which ;ou hold. 
And bin nonld nibble at your gimdame gold. 



Whenevkr the excess of clerical income is intro- 
duced, we are iinmediately attempted to be disarmed 
tnr a statement that were the whole revenue of the 
chvirch equally divided, it would give but about 113/. 
per annum to each clergyman. The British or Clerical 
M^azine for March, 1832, admits, from the parlia- 
mentaiy returns, that it would be 800/. per annum.' 
Now did we admit this to be correct, what a shame is 
it that in a chmxh so economioelly provided, so many 
individuals should be allowed to wallow in the wealth 
and idleness they manage to combine. Can the church 
answer it to her conscience, if she have one, that in 
such a slender-beneficed system, there should he 
majiy a parish priest who holds from 1 lo 60001, 
a year, and that the scale of payment to its dignitaries 
should stand thus, according to their own showing : — ■ 

■ The preMnlpiiLiaiiuiiilaiyietuniB make it about 3871, 
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Archbishop of Canterbury . 27,0001. a year. 
-York 



Bishop of Durham . 

London . 

Winchester 

-Ely 



. 17,000 — 

. 14,000 — 

. 14,000 — 

. 18,000 — 

Nine others on an average 6,000 — ■ 

The rest on an average . 3,000 — 

I am afraid we never can prove tha church to be 
poor, or to have been at any time indtfierent to the 
doctrine, thai "godliness is great gain." There is 
nothing in 'which the spirit of piiestcraA has shown 
itself BO grossly in the English clergy, as in their 
appropriation of what is called Queen's Anne's Bounty. 
The most shameful selliBluiesa arid disregard of every 
thing like common hones^, like feeling for their 
poorer brethren, or respect for the motives of the de- 
luded queen, mark the whole aiTair. The Edinburgh 
Review, No. LXXV., made a very salutary exposition 
of this wretched busineis. 

"It is well known that, by the statute of Henry 
VIII., the first-fruits and tenths of spiritual prefer- 
ments (which had formerly been paid to the popje, or 
some other spiritual persona), were given to the king. 
The first-iiruits were the revenues and profits for one 
y«ar, of every such preferment, and were to be satis* 
fied, or compounded for, on good secmity, by each 
incumbent, before any actual or real possesBion, or 
meddling with the profits of a benefice. The tenths 
were a yearly rent of a tenth part of all the revenues 
aud emoluments of all preferments, to be paid by each 
incumbent at Christmas. These revenues were, as 
the statute phrases it, united and knit to die imperial 
crown for ffver! By the same statute a provision 
was made tor a commission lo be issued by the king, 
his heirs and successors, ^om timeta time, to seai^ 
for the just and tmt value of the said firat-truits ai^ 
profits ; and similar means were provided for ascer- 
taining the value of toiths. In cQi^BequencQ of this 
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statutei which was suspended during the papistical 
reign of Mwy, but recovered by Elizabeth, a v^uation 
was made, which is 8ut>posed to have been at the time 
an accurate one, of the yearly profits of the eccle- 
siastical preferments: and, according to this valua- 
tion, the nrat-fruits and tenths were ' well and justly 
answered and paid, without grief and contradiction of 
the {welates and clei^ of the realm, to the great aid, 
relief, and supportation of the inestimable charges of 
the crown,' which inestimable charges may then 
possibly have amounted to a two-hundredth part of the 
present yearly sum. 

" Under this valuation, which in course of time be- 
came quite unequal to the real emoluments of the pre- 
ferments, these charges continued to be paid till the 
second year of Queen Anne, 1703; when an act was 
passed reciting the queen's most religinus and tender 
concern for the Church of England, stating that a suf- 
ficient settled provision for the clergy in many parts 
of the realm had never yet been made; and giving 
to a corporation, which was to be erected for the 
augmentation of small livings, the whole of the first- 
fruits and tenths. Htr majesty, koicever, in her religious 
and tender concern, wot completely overreached by the 
clergy. The professed object of the queen was to in- 
crease die provision of the poor clergy ; the real and 
only immediate effect of it was to release the rich 
clergy from a charge to which, by law, they were 
liable. We have before maintained that a provision 
was made in the statute of Henry 'VllL, for revising, 
from time to time, the valuations under which the 
first-fruits and tenths were paid. It is not improbable 
that the clergy were apprehensive, as the nation was 
then engaged in an expensive war, that such a revision 
might be made ; and in persuading the queen to re- 
nounce her hereditary revenue for the sake of her 
poor clergy, they contrived most effectually to secure 
themselves by an ingenious clause in the statute in 
(iuestion. 

" If the real purpose of this set of Anne had been 
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to aogment the smaU livings, nothing could luive be«n 
more reasonable than to da it b^ enforcing the legal 
claims for the first-fruits and tenths on the holders of 
the larger benefices. Tho scandalous poverty of 
some livings — for there were then 1071 which did 
not exceed lOi. a year — would then have speedily 
disappeared : but, as the old and ineflicient rate of 
payment was fixed and made perpetual, the queen 
went to her grave without seeing any effect from her 
bounty; as in consequence of the incumbrances on 
the fund, and the impossibili^ of increasing its pro- 
duce, it was not till 1714 that the governors of the 
bounty were enabled to make their first grants. 

" The cunning of the rich clergy in thus shifling 
from themselves the burden of contributing to the re- 
lief of their poorer brethren, is <mly to be matched in 
degree by the folly shown in the application of the 
diminished revenue which this trick of theirs still left 
for the improvement of small livings. At the time 
when Queen Anne's Bounty Fund was established 
there were, according to the returns, which were not 
quite accurate, SB97 livings in England and Wales 
with incomes not exceeding 501. They were thus 
classed : — 

Not exceeding 101. 1071 

80 1467 

30 1128 

40 1049 



" The sum which the governors of Queen Anne's 
Bounty had to apply to the augmentation of these 
livings, averaged about 13,000^ a year. Any rational 
being would suppose that, under such circumstances, 
the governors and the legislature, by vriiom thff dis- 
pose of the money was directed and siq>enittended, 
would have made some inquiry into the circumstancea 
of the different livings. Some of these livings wer« 
of very small extent and scarcely any population, and 
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Imght therefore have been advantageously united with 
one another, or wilh other parishes. The specific 
evil which waa to be remedied was set forth m the 
preamble to the statute of Anne in these words ; — 
'That divers mean and stipendiary preachers are, in 
many places, entertained to serve cures and officiate 
there } vho, depending for their necessary main- 
tenance upon the good-will and liking of their hearers, 
have been, and are thereby under temptation of too 
much complying, and suiting their doctrines and 
teaching to the humours rather than the good of their 
hearers, which has been a great occasion of faction 
and schism.' Precious philosophy! At least, there- 
fore, one would h^ve thought that some distinction 
wovdd have been made between places where there 
were many hearers and where there were few or nohe ; 
and that when a sum was bestowed On any parti- 
cular living, some security would have been taken for 
thb residence of the incumbent. All these notions 
were, however, very far from the minds of the persons 
who had the distnbution of Queen Anne's Bounty. 
The governors of this fund proceeded npon the idea 
which is cmnmonly entertained in England respecting 
the church estaUishment — especially by its own 
functionaries-i-that provided a sufficient sum of money 
be laid out on the clergy, every other good will follow : 
that, how absurd soever the distribution may seem, it 
is not for human hands to destroy the latent harmony 
of casual proponnms. AboTe all things did they 
escliew the idea which the church abhors, that where 
the public confers an obligation, it has a right to exact 
the ^rfbrmance of a duty. Among the livings on 
which they had to scatter the money, several were 
large and popnlooa parishes, where the tithes had 
been impropriated ; and diese, if the holders of the 
tithes were not, as is often the case, ecclesiastical 
ftinecnrists — or dignitaries as they are called — whose 
inetmM were at die disposal of pariiament, would 
have bMn proper objects for augmentation, — always 
mppoeiBg, -wtiMi is fiuse io point of ftict, ^t m iih 
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crease in the emotumente of a living has any tendency 
to secure the performance of clerical duties. Others 
were rectories, of which some were endowed with the 
tithe of alt the produce of their district, but which 
were ao ioaignificant as neither to need a separate 
clergyman, nor to afford a separate maintenance for 
htm. In the case of such livings, instead of attempt- 
ing to swell the incomes of needless offices, the natural 
course would have been to have consolidated their 
DeighbQuring benefices, and in~no case have made ai^ 
augmentation, except where the revenue arising from 
a district of extent and population sufficient to need 
the cares of a clergyman, should have been found in- 
sufficient to maintain him. But this would have vio- 
lated the fundamental principles of the excellent 
church ; it would have insinuated a connexion be- 
tween money expended and duty performed ; it would 
have skeined like an adaptation of means to an end; 
it would have made some inquiry and consideration 
necessary. 

" The governors of the Bounty proceeded bounti- 
fuUy ; they distributed a part of uieir money in sums 
of 200/. on any poor livings to which any private 
person would give an equal sum. The rest, and far 
greater part of their money, showing them no respecter 
of, parsons nor of circumstances, these representatives 
of the ecclesiastical wisdom of the nation, distributed 
iy lot, letting each poor living take an equal chance 
for a prize, without any regard to the degree of urgency 
of its claim. After this, the story of Bridoye deciding 
suits at law by dice, after making up a fair pile of 
, papers on each side, seems no longer an extravaganza. 
Up to January 1, 1815, the governors had made, in 
this way, 7323 augmentations of 2001. ; but with 
benefices as with men, fortune is not proportioned to 
desert or necessity. Some of the least populous 
parishes bad a wonderful run of luck. We are not 
sure that, taking a fev of those which meet our eye 
in-mnning over the returns, we have selected Ae most 
lemai^able. In the diocess of Obichesleri the r«ot^ 
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of Hardham, which Id 181 1 contained eighty-nine per- 
eoaB,haa received six augmentations by lot, or 1200/.' 
The vicarage of Sollington, with forty-eight people, 
has had six augmentations, 1200L In the diocess of 
Salisbury, Brewilham drew a prize ; it contained four- 
teen people. Rotwood drew another ; it had twelve 
people. Calloes had lOOOZ. including a beaefaction 
<rf300/.; iispopulation wasin 161L,Rtn«tecn. In the 
diocess of Winchester, Saint Swithin, with twenty-fouj 
pec^Ie, has received. BOOl. including a benefaction of 
2001. ; and 200/. has been expended on Ewhurst, which 
has seven people. In the diocess of York, Suthewick, 
with sixty-two people, has had five prizes, 1000/. ; 
while Armby, with 2041 people, and Allendale, with 
8884, have gained only one each. In the diocess of 
Rochester, two livings, with twenty-eight and twenty- 
nine people, received eeparate augmentations. In the 
diocess of Oxford, Elford, or Yelford, with sixteen . 
iitfiabitants, drew a prize. In Lincoln, Stowe, with 
the same number, and Haugh, received 800/. TTie 
number of sH its inhabitants is eight. When it is 
considered too, that Haui;h pays vicarial tithes, which 
amounted in tfie reign of Henry VIII. to 6/. 13*. 4d. 
of yearly value, it must be admitted that this important 
district has been guarded against the danger of schism, 
with a liberality worthy of a Protestant government. 
If the rest of the people pf England were fortified in 
sound doctrine, at the e^nie rate of expense, the proper 
establishment of religious teachers in England and ' 
Wales voaJd cost about 1200 millitmB sterling, anid 
1,500,000 parochial clergy, who, as Dr. Cove allowB 
each of them a family of nine, would form a conside* 
rable portion of ^e population. In the diocess of 
Llandaff we find two places following each other in 
the returns, which illustrate the equity of le sort des 
des. Uek,with 1339 people,hashad an augmentation, 
though its value remains low. Wilcock, a rectory 
with twenty-eight peojrfe, has had thret. In Hereford, 
Hopton-Cangefora has had 1000/. for thirty-five peo- 
ple, Monmouth 200/. for 3503. 
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" Even in cities, where Ihe scattered condition of 
the population could afford no pretext against the 
union oi parishes, the same plan of augmentationa has 
been pursued. In Winchester, separate augmentationa 
Iiave been given to seven parishes, the population 
of all vrhich would, united, have amounted to 2376, 
and would consequently have formed a very manage- 
able, and rather small, town parish. In short, &e 
whole of die returns printed by the House of Commons 
in 1816, No. 115, teem with instances of the most 
foolish extravagance, — just such a result as the Ori- 
ginal conception of this clerical little-go would have 
led any rational being to anticipa^. ' The conviction 
is irresistibly forced upon lis, that nothing could have 
been further from the minds of those who super- 
intended this plan, than to secure a competent pro- 
vision for all the members of the chnrch, and to 
remove the poverty of some of its members, — which 
is, by a strange manner of reasoning, made a defence 
for the needless profusion with which the public wealth 
is lavished upon others. Indeed, we are led to suspect, 
that ' the <;hurch, in her corporate capacity,' looks upon 
the poverty of >ome of her members as sturdy beggars 
look upon their sores ; she is not seriously displeaaed 
with the naked and excoriated condition of her lower 
extremities, so long as it excites an ill-judged com- 
passion for the whole body, and secures her impunity 
in idleness and rapacity. 

" We are sometirnes told that the poverty of a large 
body of the parochial cleigy is such that it is out of 
the power of the higher clergy, eves by the surreoder 
of their v^ole revenues, to remedy it, ■ The statement 
we have given shows most clearly that this poverty is 
to be attributed to the fraudulent subtraction of the 
higher clergy from the burden of contributing to the 
relief of their poorer brethren ; and to the absurdity of , 
the ecclesiastical division of the kingdom, which, on 
the slightest effort of the clergy, would have been 
remedied by the legislature. If the first-fruits and 
tenths had been paid subsequently to the giit of Anne, 
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according to the rate which the law provided for, and 
as they had been paid, ' without grief or contradiction,' 
according to the real value of the benefices, instead 
of a million and half, at least 30 mitlions would have 
been raised from these taxes ;~a sum not only quite 
sufficient to have removed the poverty of all the pOor 
living in the kingdom, but Co have established schools 
in every pariah of England, and to have left a Jarge 
suF[du8 for other useful purposes. 

" In th« course of these augmentations no security 
has been taken against non-residence, or phirality. 
The govemoTS go on, therefore, increasing the incomes 
of two small livings, in order to make each of theii) 
capaUe of supponiug a resident clergyman ; while 
alter, as well as before the augment atton, one incum- 
beat may hold them together — reside on neither — and 
allow only a small part of the accumulated income to 
a curate, who performs the duty of both !" 

This absurd systeto, which is at once an insult to 
the meiuory of Queen Anne, and to the whole British 
nation, has been continued to the present moment. 
By the returns made to the present parliament, the 
samo shameful plditions to rich livings of that which 
was intended to have gone to poor ones, are made 
apparent ; th« same sh^mieleBBly miserable payment 
of iIk curates, who do the actual work for which the 
money is received by the sel&h ahd the idle, has been 
contmued. These cases were lately adduced by Lord 
King in the House of Peera : — 

" Dean and Canon of Windsor, impropriator of the 
foliowio£ parishes, received from parliamentaiy grant 
and Queen Anne's Bounty; — Plymsted, 1811, 600i ; 

1812, 4(W/.; 1815, 300(. Plympton, , eOOt 

St. Oarman's, 1811,8001.; 1814,4001. Wembury, 
1807, 3001. i 1616, UOOi. Northam, 1764, 200i. ; 
1B12, 1001. South Monlton, 1813, 0002. 

.. Ti 3 '-'-,^n of Winchester, impropriators of 

;e parishes in Wales :— Holt, 1T8B, 
i. Iscoyd, 1748, 2001 ; 17fi7, SOO/. i 

8, soo;. 
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" Dean of Exeter, impropriator of tithe :— Landkey, 
1775, mOL; 1810, 200/.; 1816, 1400/. Swimbed, 
1750,2002.; 1811,400/. 

"Dean and Chapter of Carlisle, impropriators of 
Taluable tithe :—HeBket, 1B13, 600/.; 1816, 2000/. 
to purchase land ; 1816, 3001. ; 1817, 300/. 

" Dean of Bangor, impropriator of tithe, cnrate paid 
32/. 4j.:— Gyffin, 1787, 200/.; 1810, 200/.; 1616, 
1400/. 

" Bishop of Bangor, impropriator of valuable tithe, 
ctu«te.paid 30/. 12i. :— Llandegar, 1812, 200/.; 1816, 
J6001 ; , 800/. ; , 300/. 

" Bishop of Lichfield, impropriator of large tithes 
in Merionethshire, curate paid only 27i. : — Tallylyr, 
I808,200ii 1616, 1400!. Penal, IBIO, 200/." 

Uma these returns proved, that for thirteen parishes 
these gentlemen had drawn 14,500/. which ought to 
have been paid from their own pockets. 

The Edinburgh Review, in the same article, says — 
" Those who complain of the poverty of the clergy 
pretend to suppose that no security for residence is 
secessaiy ; and, that as soon as ^e small liyinga are 
raised high enough, non'residence will disappear as a 
matter of course. For instance. Dr. Cove says, ' All 
die Church of England's sons are, with few escepti<Jns, 
ever intent on theu appropriate duties ; and would be 
still more diligent were each of them possessed of a 
more enlarged and comfortable independence, anJ fur- 
nished with more suitable abodes.' This, unfortunately 
for the doctor, is more capable of being brought to the 
test than the ' unrecordet) revelation' to Adam in favour 
, of tithes. We have returns of small livings, and we 
have returns of non-residenee. In the diocess of 
Rochester there are only sis livings under 150/. a 
year, and of those six not one is relumed under 1 10/. 
Of the 107 benefices returned in that diocess, there 
were in 1809, but 50 wirii residept incumbents — less 
than half the livings. In the diocess of Cheater, where 
the livings under 150/. a year are numerous, 377 out 
of SOS being of that description, a considerably larger 
pn^rtion of the benefices hare residents than in Ro- 
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Chester; there are 327' resideiits. Id other dioceses 
the number of poor livings bear no regular proportion 
to die number of non-residents. Under the discipline 
of the Church of England, where there are so many 
grounds of exemption or ot license for non-residence, 
Uie only persons who may be expected lo reside, are , 
those whose narrow incomes make their residence in 
their own parsonages a matter of necessity or con- 
venience. 

In all countries where the incomes of tl^e clergy are 
moderate, there the clergy are the most attentive to 
their duties, and most rap pected and beloved by the 
pec^e. The following statement, from the CarlitU 
Journal, afibrda a striking confirmation of the justice 
of these remarits ; and an impressive example of the 
I pltualities of the higher clergy, and die 



FLVRALITIIiS, AITD CCRATXs' STlFEiniS. 

The see of Carlisle affords some admirable speci- 
mens of the working of the church system, and of th* 
plm^alists. 

Hugh Percy, bishop of Carlisle, a prebend of St. 
Paul's, and a chancellor of Sarum. 

R. Hodgson, dean trf' Carlisle, vicar of Burgh-on- 
' Sands, rector of St. George's, Hanover-squaie, and 
ricar of Hillington. 

E. Gioodenough, prebend of Carlisle, Westminster, 
and Yoik ; vicar of Wath AU-saints on Deam, chap- 
lain of Adwick, and cHaplain of Brampton-Bleilow. 

8. J. OoodetLOugh, prebend of Cariisle, rector 9f 
Bnmf^itcm Poges, vicar of Hampton, and deputy lord- 
Jienteggitf'Qf Cumberlaitd. 

;Iftn. Eioodenough, archdeacon of Carhsle, rector 
of Marchsm-le'Fen, and rector of Great Salkeld. 

W. Vansittart, prebend of Carlisle, master of 
Wigsion's HoSpil^ Leicester, vicar of VfsiQmik 
Abhas, and vicar of Shotteabrooke. 

W. FleKlier, chancellerof the diocesB of G>i£al% 
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piebeBd of York, vicar of Bromfield, vicar of Dalstoii, 
and Ticar of Lazenby, 

It is not otir unention to inquire into the incomes of 
these dignitaries ; but, as ihey are considerable, it may 
be worth while jturt to contiast the salaries they award 
to those who really work, with the moneys Uiey re- 
ceive fnon the livings. The tithes received by the 
Dean and Chapter for Heakett, amount to 10002. or 
15002. a year ; they pay to the curate who does the duty 
181. &t. a year 1 1 shiUing a-day — being after the rate 
of the labourer's wages ! In Wetheral and Warwick, 
the Dean sod Chapter draw -about lOOOJ. a year from 
tithes, toad lOOOJ. a year from the church landa ; and , 
they pay the working minister, one of (he most exem- 
plary and beloved men in England in his station, the 
sum of sol. a-year — the wages of a journeyman cab- 
iuet-makerl The tithes of thepariafaes <rf St. Cuthbert 
and St. Mary amount at least to ISOOl. a year. The 
two curates, who do the duty, receive each the siun of 
21. 13f. 4d. a^ear ! ! ! And then, to the minor canons, 
who do the cathedral duty, they p^ the sum of 6s. 8d. 
a year each ! The Dean' and Chapter hold several 
oUier invpropriate rectories, pay the emotes a mere 

. nonjinal sum for performing the ituties, and pocket the 
tithes themselves — for doing nothing '." 

The Rev. W, Pullen, rector of Little Gidding, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, asserts that a late bishop held twelve 
places of prefermertt' ai the same time, and the 
gAater numbei parochial benefices ! 

With mch things as these before onr eyes, — and 
which way can we turn and not'see them?— who can 
believe that the British public can much longet suffer 
the church to remain unregeneiated T Lot^ where 

■ we will, we behold the most gross instances of Mmony, 
pluralities, non-re sideifcc, and penurioils remtmeration 
of tbe working clergy. iNvo other ramifications of 
the establishment which require reform — Ecclesias- 

' tical Oourts and the Universities — I must passingly 
potioe. ■ . 

71ie9e two organs and auxilianei must necessarily 
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come within tie sweep of any reform which viBits . 
effectually the church ; — they are rital parts of thqt 
great prieatly syatem which has so long rested in ease 
and comfort on the shoulders of this much-enduring 
country. Their reform is a necessary consequence of 
that of the church ; and they involve enormities of . 
such a nature, as nothing but the apathy induced 
by long custom could have brought Englishmen to 
tolerate. 

The universities, founded and endowed by lungs and 
patriotic men, for the general benefit and encom'age- 
ment of learning in the nation, are monopolized by the 
priests of die establishment. All offices in them are 
111 their hands ; no layman, much less a dissenter, can 
bold a post in them. The thirty-nine articles are set 
np like so many Giants Despair, to drive away with 
their clubs of intolerance all who will not kiss their 
feet. These chartered priests grasp the emoluments 
and the immunities of these ancient seals of learning, 
and triumphantly tell us of the great men which the 
establishment has produced. This is a little too much 
for the patience of any but an Englishman. Had the 
gates of these great schools. been thrown open to the 
whole nation fur whose benefit they were established, 
and to the popular spirit of iniprovement which has 
been busy in the worid, they vugltt have told us of 
thousands more, as greu, as good, and far wiser, inas- 
much as they would have been educated in an atmo- 
sphere of a more liberal and genial character. As it 
is, they have lagged, like the establishment to which 
they are hnked, behind the spirit of the age, to a degree 
which has disgusted the most illustrious even of their 
own sons. The devil never found himself more in his 
element, since Tie descended from his position in the 
Tree of Knowledge, in the Garden of Eden, to mount 
those of Oxford and Cambridge. 

To the two great popular journals of Edinburgh 
and Westminster the country is indebted for several 
most able expositions of the abuses of both spiritual 
courts and universities ; and the latter, in No. XXIX- ' 
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sp«ak thiui — "The rents and fines arising from broad 
lands, among liie most fair and fertile in the realm ; 
from lordly manors aad goodly farms ; the profits of 
Hie advowsons of munerous ^id valuable benefices ( 
tithes, and tolls, and every advantage that earth can 
yield ; palaces, for such indeed are biost of our col- 
leges, for the habitation of the learned ; noble churches, 
hfdls, libraries, and galleries, for their use and de- 
light, with gardens, groves, and pleasure-groyuds ; 
plate, »iid pictures, am marbles ; a countless store of 
hidden books and MSS., as well as a more vulgar 
wealth, accumulated in vast sums of money, yielding 
interest in the funds, or upon mortgage. How strange 
would the large opulence appear, were the invenioiy 
correctly taken, to the inhabitants of foreign universt- 
ties, wluch nevertheless are accounted wealthy; aikd 
not less strange to its rigjitful owners, the people of 
England, to a brave, generous, aQd loyal people, who 
have been ready in all ages to contribute largely from 
their store to works of learning and piety, but who 
have been ill-requited by their riders. 

"Astonishing is the wealth of our universities, 
greatly exceeding the sum of all the possessions of all 
the odier learned bodies in the world ; yet not a single 
shilling of their enormous income is truly appUed to 
the purposes for which it was designed ! and not only 
do these corporations neglect lo furnish any direct 
encouragement to the studioua, but they otler much 
positive disconragement. The sedulous youth who 
entered the walls of his college thirsting for honour- 
able distinction, can best, tell how his ardent curiosity 
was chilled by the oscitancy, the inertness, the narrow 
iUiberahty of those to whom he looked for assistance, 
excitement, and support. The favour that Locke 
found at Oxford is matter of history : Gibbon has re- 
corded his contemptuous scorn for 'the monks of 
Magdalene.' It would be easy to name other children 
of genius, who have proved that the self-styled tUma 
ptater was a most unjust and cruel step-mother. 

'Among the evils of ecclesiastical sway, there is a 
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mischief which annuls our universities, and deatroya 
their very existence for every purpoae of utiJity ; it 
arises out of their spiritual constitution, and converts 
establishments that ought h> be schools of learning, 
into race-courses and amphitheatres, wherein compe- 
titors and gladiators, as worthless as oui jockeys, or 
the Thraciana of old, struggle or collude to get pos- 
session of livings. This is the grand, the sole object 
of academical existence ; the pursuit of learning is the 
flimsy pretext — the real aim is to obtain perferraent in 
the church. The cause of the evil must be instantly 
removed. A university ought to be, and at all other 
places except Oxford and Cambridge really is, one 
establishment, every part co-operating for the augmen- 
tation and communication of knowledge. Simony, in 
its most pernicious form, has destroyed at once the 
unity and utility of institutions which we would gladly 
venerate. Ancient schools, designed for the use of 
the whole body, ^tiil exist at Oxford, lo attest .the 
degradation of modem times; eachof these is inscribed 
with the title of one of the liberal sciences, or of one 
of the faculties, but it is never applied to the Use for 
which it was designed. Numerous professors are 
decorated with honourable titles, and receive salaries 
for giving various lectures, which are never delivered ; 
orif, as sometimes happens; an obstinate statute, which 
cannot be neglected or evaded, compels him to dis-' 
course in public, the dishonest priest gives what are 
significantly called ' wail-lectures,' since he addresses 
liimself to the walls alone ; and it is generally imder- 
Btood that no one ought to stand between them and 
their teacher. ' Unless these abuses be speedily reme- 
died. It is manifest that the march of mind, of which 
acme now boast, is a retreat, a shameful flight; and 
if the schoolmaster be indeed abroad, it is because h« 
< is not at home : having robbed his scholars, the scoun- 
drel has absconded. 

" The university of Oxford has long ceased to exist, 
except for the purpose tif electioneering; for some 
time it was doubted whether it was creditable to rep- 
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resent its MM, AA. in parliament, but the dispute 
has been finally determined, and we may reasonably 
question, whedier an unworthy abuse of almost un- 
bounded patronage be not too high a price to pay for 
the credit, whatever it be, that arises from sitting for the 
sister university. Except for the purpose of vain 
pageants, designed to aucupate benefices by cajoling 
the patrons, the university of Oxford has long ceased 
to exist ; for the purposes of learning it has been anni- 
hilated, dissolved, and destroyed, by havingbeen divided 
into many minute, insignificant, and worthless portions. 
There are about thirty colleges ; — the system of edu- 
cation, if it deserves that name, is separate and dis- ' 
tinct at each, and miserable in all : the greater part of 
the funds, and the best apartments of every college, 
are set apart for a priest who, under the name of maS; 
ter, provost, warden, principal, or the like, enjoys at 
the expense of the public, every luxury that the most 
sensuid could desire ; yet this person contributes as 
little to the iBstruclion of tlie youth of his society, as 
the chief of tha ttmk eunuchs in tlie Grand Sultan's 
seraglio, or the Jew vbo takes toll at one of the tium- 
pilves near London. A strangec would suppose that, 
being thus pampered in idleness, and growing fat upon 
the appropriation of charitable funds, the reverend 
sinecurist, through a certain decorous shame, would be 
at least civil and unpresmuiug; we appea] to those 
who are experienced in the deportment of contume- 
lious insolence, whether it be so." 

"The residue of the funds of iho college is wasted 
upon a long list of Fellows, the greater patt of whom 
are abeenteee, and are alike unwilling and incapable 
of earning ihcir salaries. The lowest and least of 
these is usually the tutor ; — with or without the assist- ■ 
ance of a. dnidge, still more unworthy than himself, 
this poor hack endeavours, by a few wretched lectures, 
to conceal the total want of all sound and wholesome 
instruction, and the monstrous misapplicatioQ of the 

•ApiwidiiV. 
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wealdi of the nation. He is often a man of low blrtt, 
whom laziness or physical infirmity rendered unfit for 
the flail or the loom ; and, having availed himself ot 
some eleemosynary foundation, he has wonhiaway to 
an office which ought to he Accounted honourable, but, 
by the accumulation of the grossest abuses has been 
rendered servile. If the aspiring clown hud elevated 
hiniself by a generous excellence, by a pre-«min£nce 
in libenl learning, his low birth, far from being a stain, 

•would shed a lustre upon his new station; but under 
. the present unhappy constitution of our universitieB, 
these mushrooms are culled for deleterious, dot for 
wholesome properties; If his birth was law, his 
mind ie commonly lower ; he is not selected on ac- 
count of his learning, but of his subserviency. When 
a teacher of gentle blood is t^en, it may happen per- 
chance, th&t although he was bom a fre^an, he has 
•the Boul of a slave. The followships In like manner 
an for the most part conferred iipon ^^men, upon ' 
Jsols, upon all but those who arej^hll, entitled to hold 
ihem. It may be that, with inM^ pomp and ceremony 
and an ostentatious display oTtlie favour shown to let- 
ters, some little proficient in the cojjrse of elementary 
instruction, prescribed to keep up the show of atten- 
tion to education, is now and then put into posaefflion 
of one of those valuable aimuities ; but the yawning 
sluggard, the dull sot, is generally deemed more eligi- 
ble than the zealous scholar. 

" Let us suppose, however, that all fellowships were 
fairly bestowed upon the young men who were most 
worthy to hold them, still woidd our tmiversities fall 
fer short of that utility which we have aj unalienable 
right to insist upon reaping from our public domains. 
In the case we have supposed, all improvement would 
cease at the end of the first year of academical resi- 
dence ; after taking the firet degree there would be no 
motive to advance further on the road to learning. 

. Each college would be, as it now is, a clerical tontine ; 
an abomin^le instimtion, alike hostile to learning and 
subversive of piety. Surely our sagacious, clear- 
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headed fellov-coimtrTmen are not xvr^re that 'every 
one of the nnmerons colleges whick they maintain at 
such- an enormous cost is merely a clerical tontine ! 
The instant a young man is elected a fellow, he has 
but one object ; to ontlive his brethren,— and thus to 
receive, in sDccesBion, the valuable beneficee attached 
to his college, which were designed to reward the 
most learned, but which are blindly and dighoRCBtly 
handed over to the longest liver." 

Now what is thus written in the present day is ex- 
actly of the same stamp as what was uttered by Gib- 
bon : — " The schools of Oxford and Gambridge were 
founded in a dark age of false and barbanms science ; 
and tbeyare still tainfed vith the vices of theirorigin. 
Their primitive discipline was adapted to the educa- 
tion of priests and monks ; and their government is 
ftiU in me hands of the clergy, an order of men whose 
manners are remote from the present world, and whose 
eyes are dazzled by the light of philosophy." Nay, it 
is exactly the same as what Milton wrots in his time. 
We hear those who have studied . there continually 
declanng that the system of education pursued is in- 
finitely behind that given by dissenters to tlfcir minis- 
ters, so far as it regatds their real preparation for the 
office of Christian teachers. I have frequently heard 
young men declare that they had no need to etudy 
there. 'With a certain quantity of mathematics, or of 
Greek and Latin, they could take a degree, and that 
was enouj^. So it must have been in Milton's days. 
" They pretend that their education either at school or 
nniversifr hath been very chargeable, and therefore 
ought lo be repaired in future by a plentiful main- 
tenanoe ; whereas it is well known that the better 
half of ftiem are ofttimes poor and pitiful boys, that 
having no merit, or promising hopes, that might entitle 
them to the public provision, buttheir poverty, and the 
uijust favour of friends ; have kad their breeding both 
•t school and university at the public cost; which 
might engage them the rather to give freely, as Aejr 
htre Inely received. 

■ K 
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" Next it is a tooA error, though too much believed 
among us, to think that the university nukes a minis- 
ter of the gospel That it may conduce to other ana 
and sciences, I dispute not now, but that which makes 
fit a minister the Scriptures can best tell us to be only 
from above. Hoip shall they preach, unless they be 
seal ? By whom sent t By the university, or the 
magistrate, or their Jjellyl No, surely; but sent Itohi 
God only, and that God who is not their belly. And 
whether he be sent from God, or from Simon Magus, 
the inward sense of bis calling and spiritual ability 
will sufficiently tell him. 

" But yet, they say, it is also requisite he should be 
trained up in other learning, which can be had nowhere 
better than at the universities. I answer, that what 
learning, either human or divine, can be necessary to 
a minister, may as easily and less chargeably be had 
m any private bouse. How deficient else, and to how 
little purpose are all those piles of sermons, notes, and 
comments on all parts of the Bible, — bodies and mar- 
TowsofdiTinity,besides all other sciences in our English 
tongue ; many of the same books which in Latin they 
read at the university ? And the small necessity of 
going there to learn divinity, 1 prove first from the 
most part of themselves, who seldom continue there 
till they have well got through logic, their first rudi- 
ments. And those theological disputations there held 
by professors and graduates are such as tend least of 
all to the edification or capacity of the people, but ra- 
ther perplex and leaven pure doctrine with scholastic 
trash, than enable any minister to the better preaching .. 
of the gospel." — MUton on Htreliitgs. 

When past and present authorities thus agree to 
describe ^e great universities of the nation, wo be to 
that nation if it do not break the slumbers of these 
clerical drones, throw wide the gates to the influx .of 
real knowledge, and of all those who thirst for know- 
ledge, that we may never more hear of such men as 
Locke being expelled for their love (jf freedom, or 
Middleton for their piety. 
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Of the continuance of ecclesiastical courts to this 
enli^tened period what shall we say, but that Eog- 
lishmcn are a most patient race 1 A. dark and myste- 
rious assemblage as of bats and owla ! A sort of Inquisi- 
tion shorn of its power by public opinion, and suffered 
by public opinion to exist. Priests, allowed no longer 
to summon men to their hidden tribunals, and rack their 
persons, but permitted still to seize on their wills with 
rude hands, and rack their purses without mercy t 
Clerical peers and clerical legislators ^are anomalous 
enough ; but clerical taxers of orphans, and clerical 
guar^ans of teatamenlary documents, are still more 
anomalous. Here is a popish institution existing in a 
Protestant country, which even popish countries have 
abandoned, and conveyed its functions into the hands 
of laymen ! Our wise Saxon ancestors suffered no- 
diing of this kind among them : it is true they permitted 
biflhops to lake their seats in the civil courts to protect 
their own rights, but it remained for the Norman inva- 
der to concede to Rome this dangerous privilege of 
clerical courts. Time and knowledge have thrown 
into desuetude most of those powers by which-they 
formerly harassed our forefathers. They no longer 
trouble themselves about the reformation of manners, 
the punishing of heresy ; nor do churchwardens care 
to present scandalous livers to the bishop : but refuse 
to pay a fee, and they will speedily " curse thee to thy 
face." They are in fact a sort of obscure and dusty 
incorporations for collecting and enjoying good revenues, 
under the names of bishop, surrogates, proctors, regis- 
trars, deputy-registrara, and so forth, from fees on wills, 
consecrations, and various other sources and immuni- 
ties. For the greediness of these clerical owls in past 
days, let any one consult Chancer, Sir David Lind-- 
say of ScoUand made merry with them in his days : ' 



And there LfeU ai. 

Tb^ gave me lirst b thing they call d 
Within eight d»yB I got bi' " " ' 
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IB p»y for four-and-tireniy ac 



.Tli» dsvii a pbck nas led for to defend tdm. 

Thiu tbey postponed nU Iwo fears witb their train ; 

Then, Audit ad oclo, bade IM come again. 

And Uien, their cooks, they croaked woodenm* lut 

For BentMice silver they cried at Un laM, 

Ot jtrmiBuiaBdum they made toe wonder Dun, 

But I neier got my good gray man again I 



■e great dehml above the beaven triowa. 

Ere he had done, he (pent foil half a bow* 
80 that the kin^s hpnoor we may advance, 
W* wHlooDctudeutluy baie done in France; 
Let qjuitnaLmatten pan to Epiritualitie, 
And temporal ntmera nnto lemporalitie. 

Satyn ef Thm Etuta. 

Whaever would see what troublesome and extor- 
tionate nuisances tliese courts are has only to consult the 
retuma made to parliament in 1828 on this snbject. 
Among the iessei evils of the system are the consecra- 
tion of burial-grounds and surplice fees. Nothing is 
more illustrative of the spirit of priestcraft than that 
the church riiould have keptvp the superstitious belief 
in the consecration of ground, in the minds of the peo- 
ple to the present hour, and that, in spite of education, 
the poor and the rich should be ridden with the most 
preposterous notion that they cannot lie in peace ex- 
cept in groimd over which the bishop has said his 
mummery, and for which he and his rooks, as Lindsay 
calls them, have pocketed die fees, and latzghed in 
their sleeves at the gullible foolishness of the people. 
When will the day come when the webs of the clerical 
spider shall be torn, not only from the limbs but die 
souk of men? Does the honest Quaker sleep less 
• H«lfs&ildoIo<nn. 
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souiid, or will he ariEe less cheerfully at the judgment- 
day from his grave, overwhich do pr«latical jugglery 
has been practised, and for whfch neither prelate nor' . 
priest has pocketeda doit ? Who has consecrated the 
so-d, into which the British sailor ig the cloud of battle- 
Hjnoke descends, or who goes down, amid the tsars of 
iiis comrades, to depths to which no plummet but that 
of God's omnipresence ever reached ? Who has con- 
secrated the battle-lield, which opens its pits Uit its 
thousands andtens of thousands ; or the desert, where 
the weary traveller '.lies down to his eternal rest? 
Who has made holy the sleeping place of the solitaiy 
missionary, and of the settlers in new lands ? Who 
but He whose hand has hallowed earth from end to 
end, and from surface to centre, for his pure and Al- 
mighty fingers have moulded it ! Who but He whose 
eye rests on it day and night, watching its myriads of 
moving childrcn-^the oppressors and the oppressed — 
the deceivers and the deceived — the hypocrites and 
the poor whose souls are darkened with false know- 
ledge and fettered with the bonds of daring selfishness ? 
and on whatever innocent thing that eye rests, it is 
hallowed beyond the breath of bishops, and the fees 
of registrars. Who shall need to look for a conse- 
crated spot of earth to lay his hones in, when the 
struggles and the sorrows, the prayers and the tears 
of our fellow-men, from age to age, have consecrated 
every atom of this world's surface to the desire of a 
repose which no human hands can lead to, no human 
rites can secitfe 1 Who shall seek ibr a mote hal- 
lowed bed than the bosom of that earth into which . 
Christ himself descended, and in which the bodies of 
thousands of glorious patriots, and prophets, and 
martyrs, who were laid in gardens and beneath their 
paternal trees, and of heroes whose blood and sighs 
have flowed forth for tljeir fellow-men, have been left 
to peace and the blessings of grateful generations with 
no rites, no sounds but the silent falling of tears and 
tlM aspirations of speechless but immWal thanks ? 
From side to side, from end l« end, the whole world 
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is «aiicti£Ml by tbe«e asenoies, beyond (be blessings 
qr dw curses of prieatsT God's siUshine flows over 
it, his providence summuds it;'hiB faithful creatures 
live, and toil, and pray in it ; scad v<^ eheU make it, or 
who c&n need tt fiolier for his last resting oouch ! But 
ihe greediness of priests persists in cursing.the poor 
witb extortionate expenses, and calls ihedi blessings. 
The'poor mas, who all his days goes groaning under 
lh& load of his iU-paid labours, cannot even escape 
from them into the grave except at a dismal charge to 
hie family. His native earth is not allowed to receive 
him into her bosom till be has satisfied the priest and 
his satellites. With the exception of Jews, Quakers, 
and iMoe few other dissenters, every man is given up 
in England ss a prey, in life and in death, to die par* 
son, and his echo, and his disturber of bones. 

The following is a fair example of the e^ense 
inctonred for what is called consecration of the smallest 
addttion to a burial-ground — and wretched must be the 
nienUtl stupidity of a people who can believe that such 
fellows c*n add holiuete to die parish earth. 

I'o the churchwardens of Tadcaster was sent the 
fcrilowuig letter : — 
GenUaneo, — I wod n*i enelOMd tbe ctiargei on the coaiecntiiHi 

JOSEPH BUCELE. 
York, 38th Vaieh, ISSB. 

FeM an cnuecntion of the kilditioDs] bnrisl.'gtoand 
itTadcwtec. 

£. I. d. 



Drawing and engmtaug the lenteuce of ctsnecration - S 2 

Drawing the Act 13 B 

KegiKeiinc the abore inalnmienU and the deed at length, 

uidnRhiDaiit S E 

The duocelloi'e fee 9 

Tlw principal Re^er'a fee - 9 

The SeciBla^ fee --500 

The DsfMlf Be|ialec'a attendance and eipeniei - 3 IS 6 
The Appentoi'B fee - ■ - -. - • - -110 
Fee on obtaining the eeal 110 
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For buiying a poor man this u ihe comnuHi Male* ' 
of charge in tius Wwn : — For the ' burial of a pai^r 
7s. Qd. — for a child mix laoaAtn old, the same— rif the 
child be not baptized, Is. ; for in that etate, by clerical 
logic, it is deemed not a human being, but' a thing, 
until their mummery has ennobled it — a thing beneaUi 
God's notice — it is therefore thrust into any hole by 
the sexton. In the principal churchyard, a man who 
wishes to choose the place of burial must pay 102. for 
the size of a graye ; and for (^ning such a g*aye,' 
about 2t. 15s. 6d. For opening a vault, even in vil- 
lage churchyards, 6^ is commmily demanded ; in the 
church 10^; and, whet is worst, after all, it has 
been proved by more thui one legal decision, no man's 
family vault is aacrcd and inviolable. The church 
and churchyard are the parson's freehold. In them, 
during hia life, he can work hie own will, but he can- 
not sell a right of vault beyond his own life. There 
are numbers of families who flattered themselves they 
had a place of family sepulture into which no stranger 
could intrude ; but let them excite the wrath of some 
clerical parish tyrant, and he can show them that not 
only can he refuse to permit the opening of their vault 
to receive their dead, till his demands, however exor- 
bitant, are satisfied, but that he can refuse to have U 
opened at all; and nnoreover can Arust in, at bis 
pleasure, the carcasses of the vilest wretches in the 
parish. Thus, by dealing with priests, die people 
are served aa they always have been — juggled out 
of their money for "that which is naiight;" and thrown 
into the absolute power of the most mercenary order 
of men. They are sufiered to buy that which catmot 
be really sold ; and when ihej look for a freehold, 
they find only a trap for clerical fees. From root to 
branch the whole system is rotten ; oivb! oive! oite! 
is written on every wall and gate of the church : and 
though a man quit it and its communion altogether, he 
mustetill pay, in life and in death, to it. By a recent 
case in the diocesa of Salisbury, it is shown by the 
biobop that a man once having taken orders can neveT 
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lay them down again. A Mr. Tiplaft, having resigned 
his Uving from conscientious motives, besan to preach 
as a dissenter; but the bishop attempted to stop his 
month with menacing the diunders of die church ; 
and, on bis aslonished declaration that he was no longer 
a son of the church, the prelate let him know that ho 
was, and must be,'-for clerical orders, like Coleridge's 
infernal fire, must 

Clios to bim everUuiDgl;. 

To this church, which empties the pockets of the 
poor, and stops the mouth of tha conscientious dissen- 
toT) Ittt every EngUshman do bis du^. 



CHAPTEE XVm. 
I patbOnage. 



Clnuch — Uodente clerical Incomee — Scutch and Gcmian Clergj 

— Ftlae notioiu ot Gentility— Christ a true G«n(lsmaii— Wlial 
CSxigjmm nii^tbe — Private PatrcHuigeJ-SurpIreB Feea. 

The Church ol England a unpopidar. It is connected with the 
crann and the BriWoCRKy, but is not regaitted with affection by 



e people ; aid this circumetsnce greatly 1e 
Utility, and has powerfully contributed lo multiply the number of 
^taenten. Edotttrfh Stmev, No. Ixxiiiii. 

We an overdone wiith standing annisi. We have an aimy of law. 
ver* with tough pttchmcnti and interminable woida to confouiiil 
IiimeBtT and cmnmon sense 1 an annyefpaperlo fight gold; annnny 
of sotdiers lo fight the French ; an army of doctors to Iteht 
death i and an army of paraona to fight the dcYil— ^ whom^ie 
■rUndeth not in awe ! Foi. 

But while the nation demands those alterations just 
enumerated, the internal prosperity, nay the very ex- 
istence of the episcopal church, as a vital and fruitful 
Christian community, demands others. First, t^t it 
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riioiild be delivered from tKe curse of patronage, — 
the source of a thousand evils, — the cause of lament- 
able moral lethargy and paratyais. While every 
Christian society around it eojays the iuat privilege'tif 
choosing its own ministere, will it be long endured by 
this church that it should be kept in a condition of 
everlasting tutelage t that ita members, however -wise, 
enlightened, and capable of managing all their affaire 
for Qiemaelves ; 'who would hold it as the highest in- 
sult that the state should appoint oversBCrB to choase 
for their children schoolmasters, and for thems^et 
stewards, attorneys, or physicians — will it. be endured 
long that some stale fovourite who never saw thenii or , 
their place ; or some neighbouring fox-hunting «quira, 
whose intellect, if it exhibit itself anywhere, is inhia 
boot-heels ; that some horse-jockey, or gambler, 
some fellow whose hfe is a continual crime, nia con- 
versation a continual pestilence — who, if he were a 
poor man, would have be«n long since hanged, bul 
being a rich one, he is at once the choicest son and pur- 
veyor of Satan, and the hereditafy selector of tbo min- 
ister of God, — will it be endured that such a man shall 
put in over the heads of a /"espectable, pious, and well- 
infonned community a spiritual guide and teacher 7— 
put him in, in spite of their ab^totrence and remon- 
strances! and that oacem,neitherpabunorpBople shall 
get him out, though he be dull as the clod of his own 
glebe, and vicious as the veriest scum of his parish, 
who prefers the pot-house lo his polluted house of 
prayer ? From this soutpe has flowed the most fatal 
resulft to the church ; and nine-tenths of die evils which 
afflict it. By this, means it has been filled vith every 
species of unworthy ckwacter : men who look upon 
it ae a prey ; who eome to it with coldnesa and con- 
tempt ; who gather its fruits, while other and better 
men toil for them ; and squander them in modes stfan- 
dalous,uotmerelytDacburch,buttohiunanaociety. By 
this means it has been made the heritage of ^e rich 
man's children, while the poor and unpatronised man 
. of worth and talent ha* plodded on in its labours, and 
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despaired. By this means so worldly a character hat 
grown upon its ministers, that they have become blind 
to die vilest enonnities of the system, and now look on 
umony as a matter of covirse. Whoever doubts this, 
let him look into the British or Clerical Magazine, 
and he will find the reverend correspondents asking 
with the utmost simplicity. How can the bishops help 
men selling advowsona ? It never eeems once to oc- 
cur to them, that if there were no clerical buyers theto 
would be no'sellera. In the same journal for June, 
1832, is also the following statement ; — " Of the whole 
number of benefices in England, nearly 8000, more 
than two-thirds of the whole, are in private patronage. 
Of tiie clergy, a very considerable number have pur- 
chased the Hvings which they hold ; and of the re- 
nainder, most have been brought up to the church, 
and educated with a view to some particular piece of 
preferment in the gift of their family and relations. 
Whether this be right or wrong, it is an effect almost 
necessarily following from so large a portion of the 
property of the church being private property ; a state 
of diings not to be altered, and which they who wish 
to abolish pluralities do not talk of altering."* 

Here in one- sentence, written by a clergyman, and 
published in u clerical luitgaxine, we have the root and 
ground of three-iburths of the evils and enormities of the 
establishment. We have a statement, that out of 
10,000 livings in England, nearly 8,000 are in the 
hands of private people ; that is, each in the hands of 
a man who, whatev^ be his life or his qualifications 
for judging, can and does put in a clergyman over the 
he^ of luB neighbours, to serve his own views, which 
are commonly to establish some rake or blockhead of 
a son or nephew, or to make what money he can out 
of a stranger, if he has no children ; not to seek the 
most pions maa, but the highest bidder : and, conse- 
quently, that a very considerable number have pur- 
chased these livings. Thus, not the pious man, but die 

• AppNuUx VI. 
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highest bidder, the boldest dealer in simony, has had 
tlie livings. Oh! poor people, who are doomed to. 
ait rnider such pastors, and vainly hope to grow in 
heavenly knowledge 1 The remainder, says this most 
logical writer, have been brought up widi a view to 
some particular piece of preferment from their friends 
and relations. Yes, younger sons — no matter what ' 
their heads or their hearts are made of — doomed to 
deal out God's tlireats and promises to the people. 
Desperate handlers of God's sacied things — who rush 
fearlessly into his ten^le, not because he has called 
them, but because their relations have the key of the 
doors. And this clerical writer puts forth all this with 
the most innocent face imaginable. While he enume- 
rates causes enough to have made St. Paul's hair stand 
on end ; when he tells us that simony is common u 
daylight ; that tlie bulk of the livings in England ate 
not open to the pious and tlie worthy, but are the her- 
itage of certain men who may be neither — he is so far 
from seeing any thing amiss, that he goes on to point 
out the advantage of such a state of things. He de- 
clares 1/ cannot be altered; and this is one of his 
reasons why the church should not be refonned. He 
docs not at all perceive that no church with so scanda- 
lous and preposterous a foundation can possibly stand 
many years in the midst of a country where the spirit 
of man is busily at work to pry into the nature of all 
things, and where any monopoly, but especially of re- 
ligious patronage, must assuredly arouse an indigna- 
tion that wdl overturn it. Miserably dark must be the 
moral atmosphere of a church where its members 
come forward with a mental obtuseness like this, to 
advocate its abominations as if they were virtues, while 
the people gape round them with astonishment, and 
they perceive it not. But there are no labourers in 
the demolition of a bad institution like its own friends. 
■ They are like insects in a rotten tree ; roused by ex- 
ternal alarm to activity, they bustle about and scatter 
the trunk, which holds &im, into dust. Sach men 
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put 2 patch of nev arguments into the oH garment of 
corraption, and the rent is made worse. 

By these means the church has been filled with 
pride and apathy ; and it is notoHons, that of all Chris- 
tian ministers, the ministers of the establishment are 
the least interested in their flocks, — cultivate and en- 
joy the least sympathy With diem. 1 accidentally, th» 
other day, loot up Faulkner's Tour in Germsmy, and 
immediately fell on this passage, which, coming 
from a man fresh from the observation of the Conti- 
nental chnrches, is worthy of attention. "Nowhere 
else in Europe are clergymen fesa respected atnong 
the muhitnde thin in the British doniiniona.'' He pi^ 
ceeds to acconnt for thi& by th«r apathy, their plurali- 
ties, Aetr exorbitant revenues, maintenance by tithes, 
and acting as legislators. He adfte,-"The clergy of 
the Unit^ Kingdoms are paid more than the clergy of 
all the Test of Christendom besides by a million sier- 
Ung and upwapds, the full amount of their annual reve- 
nrn being 8,8S2,000/. In primitive times, and in the 
different countries at the present time which 1 hav« 
visited, the remui^eration of their labour is cliiefly vol- 
untary. In these countries it needs no prelacy stnit- 
ting in lawn sleeves, and 'raising their mitred fronts in 
conrts and parliaments,' to clothe it with respect." 

This, in contradiction of the many assertions of the 
advocates of our English establishment, who contend 
that without dignities and large reVendes the tilergy 
would sink into contempt, is borne out by the experi- 
ence of all the wtfrld. The dignities and large reve- 
nues of the papal church did not embalm its clergy in 
public estimation ; and to whatever country we turn, we 
find that wherever the clergy are but moderately en- 
dowed, there they are diligent, and there they are 
esteemed. What is the opinion of Milton, of the pre- 
ferments which have been so much vaunted as stimu- 
lants to activity and talent in the church! That they 
xre but "Imres or loubells, ]ty which the worldly-minded 
priest majr be tolled, from parish to parieb, all the 
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r." The Scotch clergy are hot rfenderly 
ineomed, and ^hat is the testimony of their eonntiy- 
inen, the EdinbiR^ Reviewers, concerning them? 
"In Scotland thew are 650 parish clergymen, iritose 
incomes n3:ayaverBgeS75i> ayeareacb;. and the Bcot- 
tieh clargy tt* not itiferidr in point of ittainmenta to 
any in Europe; so eomplainta fa&ve ever been mode 
of the manner in which they perfoira their duly ; but, 
on the contrary, their exemplary conduct is die dieme 
■ . of wejl-mo'ited and constant eulogy." 

T^et qe now turn again to Faulkner's account of the 
German clergy. — " TTie Hessian clergy are exemplary 
indie discbarge of'theirnndttfariolis duties. A clergy- 
man, no matter -what his grade, deems it in no respect 
derogatoiy from hie dignity t» prove his faith hy his 
works. The epiritnal wd temporal oomfbrt of their 
Jlocke, and their nurture in all sound impressions of 
religion, "is iheir unceasing care ; while tbey hold out, 
in their own respectable and uncompromising conduct, 
both IR public and private, the feirest pattepis-«o en- 
force the. precept* which thoy teach. The average 
of a Hessiai) clergyman's stipend is about forty dollars ' 
a year-— tfje' dollar three shHlings sterling — to which 
is added a hduse .and garden, «r httle farm." 

" The cfergytit Marbei^, in Ae strictest sense, are 
i werlcing clergy. They are pwpetually among their 
flocks, correcting, and training, and gniding ; and in 
such tmremitting labonrs of love, cam « reputation 
not the less likely to abUe by them for being the 
capital on Which they mart chiefly rely fcr most of 
their c<nidbns and liappinoM. And it surely is moat 
fitting there slionld ezim this reciproci^ of feeling 
and good offices between the pastor and his Boot 
The Protestsnt and the -Cailmhc-BK on the ben pos- 
sible footing with eaeh ether ; and share -e<)iiany in 
Ihe dIBcw of govemnmrt." Wherever he mentions 
the elei^, it alwaye is hi similar terms. It is only 
necMaary for us to remember that this is B clergy 
very mederatalypaid, and we "then aes lbs Mast vriM 
of the arguments for tugh salants. 
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«lou8e his zeal ? He who has no fear of censure, or 
renibval, whence spring his circumspection and ac- 
tivity ? " My father," aaid the natural son of a noble- 
man, " said to me — it is time you should choose a 
profession. You must not be a tradesman, or you 
cannot sit at my table; you have not shrewdness 
enough for a lawyer j you would forget, or poison 
your patients throu^ carelessness were you a phy- 
sician : I must maiie a parson, or some devil of a 
thing of you i and he made a pareon of me ; — and I 
hate the church and every thing belonging to it !"* 
Fi'om such ministers what can be expected ? and such 
ministers are supphed to the church in legions l^ this 
odious »y9tem of private patronage. The ambition 
of maintaining the character of gentlemen has made 
clergymen cold, unimpasaioned, insipid, and uselc's*. 
• Appeodii Til. 
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It -was the same in the latter days of popary. Chau- 
cer sketches us a priest : 

That hi« on hone willith to lida 
Id glitteie and golde of grele aiaia. 
Painted and portrid sJl in pride, ' 

Chaunge of cloUriag erer; diUe, 
■Withgoldin giidila grete and small, 
As boiatrous OS is bete at bale, 
. All aoche jalilkedamotenedis ML 

We want not a set of fine gentlemen ; we warn a 
race of zealous, well-informed, kind, and diligent par- 
ish priests. If we must have gentlemen, let us t^ve 
them of the school of the Camenter'e 8ob, who, honest 
Decker, the tragic poet, declares was 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, Iraoquil spirit ; 



After this pattern we care not how many gentle^ 
men we have in the church ; gendemen who are not 
ashamed, like their master Christ, to be the friends of 
the poor. Who desire to live for them ; to live among 
them ; to learn their wants, to engage their affections, 
to be their counsellors and guides. Men who can un- 
derstand and sympathize with the smuggling children 
of poverty and toil, in vills^es and solitary places, and 
are therefore understood by them, and are beloved by 
them, and will follow them and make their precepts 
the ride of their lives and the precious hope of their 
deaths. Oh ! . what hare not our clergy to answer for 
to God and to their o6imtry,~that they are not such 
men; what blessings may they not become by being 
such ! 1 know no men whose sphere of influence is 
more capacious and more enviable. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to become the very idol of the poor ; 
there needs but to show them that you feel for them, 
and they are all ardour and attachment. FoFthe man 
who will condescend to be what Christ wa^, a lover 
of the poor, they will fly at a word over land and water 
in his service. He has but to utter a wish', and ii it . 
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beiBtheit pow«r,it is accompUaked. la tha Uaguag* 
of Wordsworth, "it is the grautude of audi sasa tlut 
oftenost leavoa us mouniinij." The parish clergyman 
has facilities of aiding die poor thai few other mea 
have. At hia alightest recomtseRdaticm, the medical 
man ia ready to afford them his aid ; at his suggestion 
the larder and the irardroba of the hall expand with 
alacrity their doora, and the ladies are readytofly and 
become the wannest beWactreaaea of the afflicted. 
There are many such men already in England ; and 
were it not for the euraed operation of this private 
paironagOf there would be thousanda more anch. 
Numbera who now have no hope but of doing the 
dmdgen' of a curacy woMd then be called fay the 
voice of afree people to a course of aciire nsafulness. 
The land would be filled with burning and shining 
lights that are now hidden beneath the bushels of 
stipendiary slavery, and the effect on our labouring 
population would aoon be auspicioualy viaiUe. 

But what is the sctu&l picture presented to u* nbw- 
imder the operation of this detestable syatem ? Look 
where wo will, we behold the most gross instances of 
simony.pluraUtiea.non-reeidence, and penmiouB remu- 
neration of the working ciergy. If every man were 
to declare his individusl experience, anch things wotild 
make part of hia knowledge. In towna, where the 
clergy are more under the influence of public opinion, 
we aee too many instancea of lukewarmneaa, arro- 
ganoe, and unfiOiees. Gamblera, jockc^ai and ch»- 
acterless adventurers are put into livinga by the vilest 
i^nence, to ihe hornn' and loathing of the helpless 
congregattona in populous cities ; but in villages, the 
fmita of the system are tenfold more atrociously 
shamsAil. There the ignorant, the brutal, ^e utterly 
debauched live without shame, and tyranniie without 
laercy over the poor, uncnltivated flocka, whom they 
render ten times more stupid and sordid. Within my 
own knowledge, I can go over alnost innumerablo 
parishes, and find matter of aatonlahment at the endu- 
nnc* of EngUahmeo. I once waa pasaing alt^ th* 
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Street of a connty town in Ihe evening, and my atten- 
tion was arrested by the most violent ravings and oaths 
of a man in a shop. 1 inquired the occasion. " Oh !" 
said ana of the crowd, who stood seemingly enjoying 

tlie spectacle, " Oh ! it is only I^raon ; he has 

got drunk, and followed a girl into her father's house, 
who, meeting him at the top of the stairs in pursuit of 
hie affrighted daughter, hurled him to the bottom, and 
the worthy man of God is now ev^wraiing his wrath 
in vows of vengeance." From these spectators I 
found it was one of the conunenest sights of the town 
to see this clergyman thus drunk, and thus employed. 
But why, said I, do not the parishioners get Mm dis- 
missed ? A smile of astonishment at the sin^licity 
of my query went through the crowd. " Get him dis- 
missed ! Who shall get him dismissed T Why he 
is the squite's brother ; he is, in fact, bwn to the 
l^ing. There is not a man in die paritji who is not 
a tenant or -dependant in some way on the ifomily ; 
consequently, not a man who' dare open his movth." 
They have him, such as he is, and must make their 
best of -him ; and he or his brother will be.,8urB to rear 
a similu prophet for the next generation. 

I entered a village not five miles off — a lovely re- 
tired place ; with a particulaity handsome church, a 
noble parsonage, a neglected school, and an absent 
clergyman. The Uving was 18002. a year — the in- 
cumbent a^esperste gambler. " Why," again I said, 
" do not you get this man dismissed ?" I saw the same 
smile arise dt my simplicity. " La I sir, why he 
is his lordship's cousin!" It was a decisive an- 
swer — to the principle of private patronage this vd- 
lage also owed the irremediable curse of a gambling 
parson. 

In a few miles I entered a fine open parish, wl^re 
the church ^owed afar off over its stitrounding level 
meadows of extreme fertility. Here the living was 
added (o that of -fiie adjoining parish. One roan held 
them. Togethertheybrought2400I. ayear. A curate 
did the duty at two churches and a chapel of ease, for- 
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msrly for 80l. a year— now for 100/. a year. The 
rector was never teen axc«pl when he came and pock- 
eted his 23001. and deparMd. This man too was 
hereditary parson. 

But in a targe and populous parish in Derbyshire, 
no one could recollect having heard of it poiaeastng a 
decent .clergyman. The last but one waa a. vulgar and 
confirmed sot. The last came a respectable youth, 
well married, hut soon fell into dissipated habits, 
seduced a young woman of fine person and some prop- 
erty, who, in coasequoBce, was abandoned by her con- 
nexions, married a low wretch who squandered her 
aiQDey, and finally died of absolute starvation. The 
clergyman's wife, heretofore a respectable woman, 
wounded beyond endurance by this circumstance, took 
' to drinking : all domestic harmony was destroyed ; the 
viear began to drink too. A young family of children 
grew up amid all these evil and unfortunate influences : 
uie parents finally separated ; and as the pastor fell 
into years, he fell into deeper vice and degradation. I 
well remember seeing him upheld, in a stale of utter 
intoxication over a grave, by two men, while he vainly 
strove to repeat the burial service, — saying, "there is 
one glory of the sun, and another glory of die sun"— 
bll they led him away, ahd closed the grave. I re- 
member well his small, light person, his thin but ruddy 
countenance, and his singular appearance, as he used 
to trot at a quick pace up to the church, or down the vil- 
lage street back again, — for at that time he performed 
duty at three churches, each of which was diree miles 
distant from the other. On one occasion, in winter, 
wishing to make great haste, he |mt on his skates and 
to(^ the canal in his wmy ; but it was not well froE«i 
beneath the bridges, and the ice let him in. He hur- 
ried home, and changed his clothes, but left his semon 
in the wet pocket, and arrived tmly to dismiss his long- 
O^cting ctmgregation. The old man, notwithstiuid- 
ughi8viceB,hadmuchgood-aBture, and no pride. He 
•coepted every invitation to dinner at die weddings o( 
Im h w ab lo gt pwij h jonwB, fiw his own dinners were, 
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Uk« those of the miaor Elwet, genenUy cold boiled 
eggs and pancakes, which he carried in his pockets 
and ate as he went along. His hearer* were many 
of them colliers ; and in their cabins he has some' 
times got so drunk that he has fallen asleep, ai^ they 
have put him to bed with a slice of bacon in one hand, 
and one ai bread in the other. I remember him meeting 
a labourer in the fields one Sunday as he returned from 
church, and seeing that the man had been nutting in- 
stead of to prayer, he said, "Ah, William! you 
should not go a nutting on a Sunday 1— Have you got 
a few for me, Willitun V When he administered the 
sacrament to the sick, he adviaed them not to tnjce 
much of the wine, lest it should increase their fever; 
but added charitably, he would drink it for them, and 
it would do as well. In short, he was not without 
redeeming qualities ; but he is dead ; or r&thar, was 
kicked out of the world by a horse, when he was in 
a state of intoxication. Anothercame' in his stead ; he 
is stilllheincumbeni,OT encumbrance, of the pariBh,Biid 
may be seen by any one who Iiet»— a hard-faced, vul- 
gfuvlooking fellow, whom at a glance you know to have 
a heart like a pebble, a head full of stupid mischief, 
and a gripe like iron. I think it was Alderman Waith- 
man who said in parliament, thatof all tyrannies, none 
ara so odious as the tyranny of a parish priest And 
this fellow is a tyrant to perfeetion. To the poor he 
speedily showed himself s fierce and aii)itraty dic- 
tator ; they must abide his pleteure as to thei times 
of marrying, burying, and baptism ; and he extorted 
from them die nitermost farthing. It is a coal district ; 
and the coal had been got in the surrounding coanoy, 
but had been letit under the houses to prevent injury to 
them. This he claimed and sold. In getting the coal, 
he tlwew down a part of several houses, — cracked and 
undermined odt<as, and would probably have thnnrn 
down the chiuvh, for the woriunen were actually be- 
ginning to undermine it, when the churofawardena 
mterft^ed. He bought farms, and borrowed money to 
pMjrfotttKn)} «Klwtwn compelled to pay pan «f (li* 
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interest, be persuaded the attorney to give him a 
memonuidiim of the receipt without a Btamp, and then 
laid an information i^atnet him in the Exchequer. 
He got a commissioa to prove wills, and charged the 
poor ignorant people double, till some rate more ex- 
perienced informed the proctor, and got his occupa- 
tion taken away. He was to be found at public- 
honaea, and in the lowest company, till the very family 
who got lun die living absented themBelves from the 
churdi ; yet, with a very common kind of inconslHt- 
ency, when the people complained, and asked if he 
could not be removed, this very family declined acting 
in it, alleging it would be a great scandal for a cler- 
gyman to be dismissed from bis living ! ! At length 
some guardians, who had lent him .the money of their 
orphan wards on his bare note, and the strength of his 
clerical character, have put him in prison ; and the 
longer he lies, the greater the blessing to the people. 
The following is part of the report of the Insolvent 
Debtors' Court when he appliM to be discharged: 
<^The Rev. gentleiMn's debts let Jbrth.iu hie schMule 
amounted to BMSf. 8s. 9d. It appeared that he had 
exercised certain lay vocuions ; speculated somewhat 
in land; dt^blsd a little in twist-lace machinery; 
woriied a colliery; atfd now and then enjoyed a bit of 
horse-dealing. 'liie inaottent's income was 246i. p*r 
arnium, and his out-going> 500/. a year." 

Such is the ecclesiastical history of this one parish ; 
such would be ttait of thousands were they related ; 
aftd all this is the natural result of the absurd and ini- 
quitous system of state and individual patronage. Till 
this eciatdalou8'mode-<— this mode ee insulting to the 
people of a nation like this, of appointing parish jnin- 
isters — be abaadonedi vain is every hope of internal 
strength and life to the church. Let every parish 
ohoose its own pastor, and a new course will com- 
' mence. The worthy and the talented will take heart, 
— pielT wiQ neet its natural reward, and work its ' 
natural work* v the sot and the hireKng incubus will 
disai^tetff i th« vicar wUl no more coiqe and pocket 
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his yearly 2000/., and leave liia curate to do his yeariy 
labour for 1002. ; multitudes of neediul reforms will 
flow ioto the heart of the church ; a religious regimen 
and new life will animate its constitution. 

The canons of the church must be revised ; its arti- 
cles abolished, or reduced to rationality ; surplice fees 
done away with. It ia a crying scandal and oppres- 
Bion, that none of the children of Heth are left who 
will say "Bury thy dead out of thy eight — what is it 
between me and thee ? — buiy thy, dead ;" but the poor 
man cannot bury his dead except by feeing the parson 
to an amount that will cost him days of nard labour 
and montha of privation. " To ask a fee of such," 
says Milton, " is a piece of paltry cralt befitting none 
but beggarly artists. Buiids and mairiages are so 
little a part of the priest's "gain, that they who consider 
welt may find them to be no part of his functtoiL It 
is a peculiar simony of our English divines only. 
Their great champion Henry Spelman, in a book 
written to that purpose, shows by many cited canonsi 
and some of times corruptest in the church, that fees 
extorted or demanded for sELcrameots, marriages, and 
especially for burials are wicked, accursed, simoiuBcal, 
ana abominable." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONUBJIATION. 



One of the most beautiful aad unpressive rites of the 
chutch is the conGrmation of young people as it is ^een 
in the couiitty. On some bright summer moining, 
you see tr09ps of viU^e boys and ^rls come marching 
into ihe town, beaded by Q\e village clerk, or school- 
master. First one, then another little regiment of 
these rural einliiyo Christiami is seen advancing from 
different parts towards the principal church. All are 
in Iheir best array. Their leader, with an air of un- 
hsual solemn dignity marches straight forward, look- 
ing neither to the right-hand nor to &ie left, but some- 
times casting a grave glance behind at his followers. 
His suit of beet black adorns his .Sturdy person, and 
his lappels fly wide in the breeze that meets him. 
His charge come on in gaihs of raany colours ; — the 
damsels in green and scarlet petticoats; stockings 
white, Uack, and gray; gowns of white, bearing testi- 
mony to miry roads and provoking brambles ; gowns 
of coilon print of many a dazzling -flpwery. pattern; 
gowns even of silk in these luxurious days ; long, fly- 
ing pink sashes, and pink, and yellow, ajid scarlet 
bunches in bonnets of many a curious make. The 
lads stride on widt slouching paces that have not been 
' learned in drawing and assembly-rooms, but on the 
ham-floor, beside the loaded wagon, on the heathy 
sheep-walk, and in the deep fallow field. . They are 
gloriously robed in corduroy breeches, blue worsted 
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Stockings, heavy-nailed ankle-boots, green shag waist- 
coats, neck-handkerclyefs of red, with long comers 
that flutter in the wind, and coats shaped by some 
sempiternal tailor, whose fashions know no change. 
Amid the bustling, spruce inhabitants of tb4 town, 
their walk, their dress, iheir faces full of ruddy health 
and sheepish simplicity, mark them out as creatures 
almost of another tribe. They bring all the spirit rf 
the village — of the solitary fann — of heaths and woods, 
and rarely frequented fields, along with them. Yon 
are carried forcibly by your imagination, at the sight 
of them, into cottage-life, — into the habits and concerns 
of the rural population. You feel what daily antici- 
pations — what talk — what an early rising, and bustling , 
preparation there has been in many a lowly dwelling, 
in many an out-of-the-way hamlet, for this great «cca- 
sion. How ilie otd people have ti^ over how it was 
when they went to be confirmed. What a mighty 
place the church is ; what crowds of grand people ; 
what an awful thing the bishop in his wig ana robes ! 
How the fond, simple mothers have set fer^ their, sons 
and daughters ; and given them injunction on injunc- 
tion ; and followed them from their doors with eyes 
filled with tears ofpride, of joy, and of anxiety. How 
the youthful band, half-gay, more than half-grotesque, 
but totally happy, have advanced over hill and dale. 
The whole joyousness of their holyday feeling is pre- 
sented to you, as they progressed uirough bosky lanes 
aiid dells, through woods, over the open breezy heaths 
and hills, — the flowers, and the dews, and the green 
leaves breathkig upon them the^ fresheft influence; 
the blud, cheering sky above them, and the lark send- 
ing down, from his highest fli^t, his music of ineifable 
gladness. You feel the secret awe that struck into 
■heir bosoms as they entered the noisy, glittering, 
polished, and, in their eyes, migHty and proud town ; and 
the notion of the church, the assembled crowds, the 
imposing ceremony, and the awful bishop and all his 
clergy, came strongly and distinctly before them. 
Besides these, numbers of vehicles are bringing in 
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other nmJ neophytes. TTie camages of the weaWiy 
driTB i^idly and gayly on to inns and hoosee of 
friends. Tilted iragons, gigSt ample cars, are all 
freighted with aimilar burdens ; and many a strange, 
old, Imnbenng cart, whose body ia smeared with die 
tuddy marl of the fields it has done serrice in, whose 
"wheels are heavy with the clinging nrire of roads that 
would make M'Adam aghast, rumbles along, dragged 
by a bony and shaggy animal, that if it nmst be 
honowed with the name of horse, is the very Helot of 
horses. These open conveyances eschiW groups of 
yoang giris, <hat In the lively air, and shaken to and 
fro by rtiB rocking of their vehicle, and the jostling of 
chairs, look like beds of tnlips nodding in a strong 
breeze. 

As you approach the great church the bustle becomes 
every moment more con8pi6uouB. The clergy are 
walking in that direction in their black gowns. 
Grsnps of the families of the country clergy sirike 
your eyes. Venerable old figures with their alcek and 
ruddy faces; their black silk stockings glistening 
beneath their gowns ; their canonical hats set most 
becomingly above, are walking on, with their wives 
hanging on their arms, and followed by lovely, genteel 
girls, and graceful, growing lads. As the rustics' 
aspects brought all the spirit of the cottage and the 
farm to your imagination, they bring all that of the vil- 
lage parsonage. You are transported in a moment to 
the most perfect little paradises which are to be fotmd 
in the' world — the country dwellings of the English 
cler^. Those sweet spots, so exactly formed for the 
" otium cam dignitate." Those medium abodes, be- 
tween the rudeness and vexations of jpoverty and the 
cumbrous state of aristocratic opulence. Those lovely 
and picturesque houses, built of all orders and aU 
fashions, yet preserving the one definite, unifotn 
character of the comfortaUe, the pretensionlesa, uid 
the accordant with the scenery in which they are 
placed; — ^houses, some of old framed timber, up 
irtaohthe pear and the apricot, fbe pyracantha and th« 
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fjiie dambcT ; or of old gray, (nibstantisl Btone ; or 
of more laodem and elegant jiUA architecture, vlth 
their rooft which, wheflier of thMch or alale, or natiTe 
gray Btone, are seen thickly screened from the north, 
imd softened and surmounted to the delighted eye ^th 
nofcle treM: with their broadly wmdowa, which 
bring all the sunny glow of the son^ Kt will, into the 
house ; and aroand which tVe rose and jasmine breathe 
their delicious odoura. Those sweet abodes, sm- 
rounded by their bowery, shady, aromatic shrubberies, 
and pteaaant old-fashioned glebe-croAs — homes in 
which, under the influence of a wise, good heart, and 
a good system, domestic happiness may be enjoyed to 
its highest conception, and whence piety and cuhiva- 
tion, gud health and comfort, and a thousand blessings 
to the poor, may spread through Ae sumnmding 
neighbourhood. Such are the abodes brought before 
your minds by the sight of the country clergy; snch 
are thousands of their dwellings, scattered throtagh this 
great wid beneficent country, — in its Tillages and hid- 
den nooks of scattered population, — amid its wild 
motmtains, and along its wilder coasts ; endowed by . 
the laws vith earthly plenty, and inrested by tl» 
bright heaven, and its attendant «e«s<nuj vnUi the 
freshest smishine, the sweetest dews, the mostgratefti! 
solitude and balmy seclusion. 

But the merry bells call tm onward ; snd lo ! the 
iningleA' crowds are passing nnder that ancient and 
tiaw-wom porch. We enter, — and how beautifiil and 
impressive is the scene ! The whole of that mighfy 
and venenble fabric is filled, from side to etde, wiA 
a mixed yet splendid congregation, — for the rich and ' 
the poor, the superb and the simple, there blend into 
ime human mass, whose varieties are but as the coO' 
irast of colours in a fine painting, — ^ihe spirit rf Ae 
tMt ensemble is &e nobility of beauty.' The whole 
of thai gorgeous assembly, on which urn eye rests in 
pxLpeble perception of the wealth, the refinement, snd 
dn elention of the social life of our count 
hiWhtd in {inftniiid attwtian to tin mdo^ o 
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•eirioea of the day by one of the clergymen. They 
are past; the bishop, foUowed by his clergy, advances 
to the «ltar. The solemu organ bursts forth with 
its thunder of harmonious sound, that rolls through the 
arched roof above, aqJ corers every living soid with 
its billows of tunniltnous music, and with its aj^ro- 
priate depth of InexiHreasible feeling, touches the 
secret springs of wonder and mysterious gladness in 
the spirit ; and amid its imper^ tones ^e tread of 
many yoathAil feel is heard in the aisle. You tum,^ 
and behold a scene that brings the tears into your 
eyes, and the throl^ of sacred sympathy into your 
hean. Are they oreatures of earth or of heaven ? Are 
they the overy-day forms which fill our houses, uid 
pass us in the streets, and till the solitaiy fields of 
earth, and perform the homely duties of the labourer's 
cottage — those fair, youthful beings, that bend down 
tfaisir ban and beautiful heads beneadi the hands of 
that solemn and dignified old man ? Yes, through the 
dnq» that dim oiu' eyes, and the surprise that dazzles 
them, we discern the children of the ricli and the pHX>t 
kneeling down Mother, to take upon themselves the 
Eternal weight oi their own souls. There, side by side, ' 
the sons and daughters of the hall, ao^ the sobs and 
daagfatets of die hut of poverty, are kneeling in the 
presence of God and man — acknowledging but one 
nature, one hope, one heaven ; and our hearts swell 
with a triumptmnt feeling of this homage wrung from 
the pride of wealth, the arrogance of birth, and the. 
soaring disdain bf refined intellect, by the victorious 
might of Christianity. Yet, even in the nudst of this 
feeling, what a contrast is there in these children ! 
The sons and daughters of the fortunate, with their 
cultured (otrae and cultured features — the girls just , * 
badding into the beauty of early womanhood, in their 
white garbs, and with their fair hair so simply yet so 
gracefully disposed, — the boys, with their open, rosy, 
yet declined countenanges, and their Ml locks, clus- 
twing in vifforous comeliness ; they look, under the 
utf^mce 01 <iim faniQ feelings, Uk? thf cbUdren of 
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some more ethereal planet : while the o&pring'of lh« 
poor, with Uieir robust figures and homely dresses ; 
with their hair, which has had no such seduloua hands, 
full ef love and leisure, to lAould it into shinmg soA- 
nesB — nay, that has, in maoy instances, had no tend- 
ing but that of the frosts and winds, and the midsununer 
scorching of their daily, out-of-door lives ; and with 
countenances in which the predominant expressions 
are awe and simple credence ; these touch ua with 
equal sympathy for the hanWips and disadvantages 
of their lot. 

Successively over every bowed head those hands 
are extended which are to communicate a subtle but 
divine influence ; and how solemn is the effect of that 
6ne grave and deliberate yet earnest voice which, in 
ibe absence of the organ-tones, in the hashed and 
hean-generated stillQess of the place, is alone bend 
pronouncing Uie words of awful import to every youh-- 
fill recipient of the rite. 'Tis done, — ^ain the tide 
of music roUa-over us, fraught with tenfold kindling 
of that spirit which has seized npon us ; and amid its 
celestial exultings, that band of yontbfiit ones has 
withdrawn, and another has taken its place. Thus it 
goes on till tha whole have been confirmed in the faith 
in which &eir sponsors vowed to nurture them, and 
which they have now vowed to maintain for ever. 
The bishop delivers his parting exhortation, and 
solemnly charges them to return home in a manner 
becoming the sacfedness of the occasion and of their , 
. present act. Filled widi the ^ow of purest feelings, 
breathing the very warmest atmos[Aere of poetry and 
religious exaltation, we rise up with our nei^^urs, 
and depart. We depart — and the first breath of com- 
mon air dissipates the beautifiil deluaiwi in which we 
have been, for a short apace, entranced. We feel the 
rite to be beautifiil while we cease to think ; but the 
moment we come to penetrate into the mind vdiich 
lies beneath, it becomes an empty dream. We feet, 
that did our after consciousness permit us to beliei* 
diat he who administered this rito was filled with its 
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■ncti^, and relied impLicitfy on its efficacy, — that tbs 
youthful tribe of aeopbytes weie rightly prepared by ' 
the numBtry of their respective pastors, and possessed 
the simjde credence of past ages to give vitality to tlie 
office — -then, indeed, miglu it be in fact what it can 
n»w only appear for an insist. We feel, moreover, 
takin^^yet lower ground than this, that were the clergy 
a body filled w»h the zeal of their calling, they possess 
in this ceremony a meaoi of powerful inSuence. But 
I have failherto apc^ea only of its poetical and pic- 
turesque effect, and that effect endures not a step 
beyoad die church-doors. At that point the habitual 
apathy of the clergy converts ihis rite into one of the 
voat iwiaX and ludeoiu of moclieries. The bishop 
charge* the r«ciiHents to return home in soberness 
and decorum ; but he ahould charge their respective 
clergymra to conduct them thither. Bui where are 
llic clei^ ? They are gone to dine with the bishop, 
or their clerical lH«thren ; and what are the moral* 
rf the youth to good dinners ? They have turned the 
children over to the clerks. And where are the 
clerks T They have some matters of trade (o transact; 
— some spades, or cJU't-saddles, or groceries to buy — 
and what is the health of the children's souls to spades, 
and cart-eaddlea, and groceries ? — they have turned 
die Iambs of the flock over to (he schoolmasters. 
And where txe the acboolmasterB T They, like their 
clerical lords, are gone to dine with their brother 
domimes of the town, having reiterated the injunction 
of the biriiop with« mock-heroic gravity, as highly, 
bat not as well, assumed as that of the bishop himself, 
and wiih as liOls ^ect. While they sit and discuss 
the merits of As last new treatise of arithmetic or 
vpeUing, the voHt of some new Dilwonh or Entick, 
their charges have squandered into adozen companies, 
and each, under the guidance of some rustic Cory- 
phceas, have stmaw^d as many ale-house fires. 
They are as happy as their betters. The loaf and 
chscse melt like snowballs before them ; the stout ale 
is haaded roood to Unshlng daasels by as many awk 
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wan], blushiiig sfrains. Hilarity abounds — their spirito 
are kindled. The biehop, and the church, and the 
crowd all vanish — or rather, their weight is lifted from 
their aout^ which rise from the abstracted pressure 
with a double vivaci^. Already heated, they set for- 
ward on their homeward way. At every besetting 
ale-home the revel is renewed. Over hill and dale 
ihey stroll on, a rude, roistering, and disgraceful rab- 
ble. For the effects of this confirmation let any one 
inquire of parish overseers, and they will tell him, that 
it is one of the most fruitful sources of licentiousness 
and crime. The contagion of vice spreads, under such 
circumstances, with £e fatal rapidity of lightning. 
Young and modest natures which odierwiee would 
have shrunk from it and been safe, are surprised, as it 
were, into sin, and shame, and miserv. Instead of a 
confirmation in Christianity, it becomes the confirm- 
ation of the devil. And ilus clergymen know ; and 
yet with the same apathy whence the evil has sprung 
thej continue to euSer its periodical recurrence ; aim 
thus, for want of a bttle zeal, and a little personal 
exercise of the good office of a shepherd, they convert 
one of the rites of tfieir church into one of tiie worst 
nuisances that afflict our coimtiy. 
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Yet tela ia the cbnrch, ft>t all this m 



Tkcb hsve we traversed -tbe field of the vorld. 
We haT* waded thnragh an ocean of priesdy enor- 
mities. We have seen nalioiu sitting in the blackness 
of darkneee, because their priest^ shut up knowledge ' 
in the daik-luitems of their selfislmess. We'^ave 
Beei^ alarery and ignorance blasting, under the guid- 
ance (rf prienly hands, millions' on millions of our 
race, and making melancholy the fairest portion^of 
Ae etrlh. We kave listened to si^ and the drop- 
pwg of tears, to the voice of despair and the agonies 
of torture and death; we base entered dungeons, and 
found their captives wasted to skeletons with the 
years of their solitary endurance ; we have listened 
to their faint whispers, and have found that they 
uttered the cruelties of priests. We have stumbled 
upon midnight tribunals, and seen men stretched on 
racks; torn piecemeal with fiery pincers; or plunged 
into endless darkness by the lancing of their eyes ; 
and have asked whose actions these were — and were - 
answered — the priests ! We have visited philoso- 
phers, and found them carefully concealing their dis- 
coveries, which would suddenly have filled theearth 
with light, and power, Mid love, — because they knew 
the priests would turn on them in tlieir greedy malice, 
and doom them to fire or gibbet. We have walked 
among women of many countries, and have found 
Owtuand? lost W Bhame, rolling wiwtoii eyes, uttering 
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hideooB words ; we have turned from them with loBth- 
ing, but have heard them cry nfter us, as w« wenl, 
" Our hope is in the priesta, — they are our loven, and 
defenders from eternal fire." We have mured for 
shelter from this horror the abodes of domestic love, 
and have stood petri&ed to hud there all desecrated — 
purity deatroyed^^aith overtbrown-i^hBppineas anni- 
hilated ; and it was Ihe work of priests ! Fijially, 
we have seen kings, otherwise merciful, instigated by 
the devilish logic of priestcraA, become the butchers 
of their people ; queens, otherwise glorious, become 
tyrants and executioners j and people, who would 
otherwise have lived in blessed haimony, warring on 
each other with inextinguishable malice and bound- 
less blood-thirstiness ; andbehtrfd! it was priestcraft, 
that, winding among diem like a poisonous serpent, 
maddened chem with its breath, and exulted with 
fiendish eyes over their horrible carnage. All this we 
have beheld, and what is the mighty lesson it has 
taught? It is this — that if the people hope to enjoy 
happiness, mutual love, and general prosperity, ttey 
mustVarcfuUy snatchlfjnHn the hands of their spiritual 
teachers all political poweij^d confute t^em solely 
to their legitimate task oyGhriBtianljnstruction. ^et 
it always be borne in mind, that^lVom the beginning ei 
the world to this timc,fthere never was a single con- 
spiracy of scHooLMABTEBs agalust the liberties and the 
mind of man: but in every age, the jHiesla, the 
BPiRiTDAL scuooLM ASTERS, havs been the most subtle, 
the most persevering, the most cruel enemies and 
oppressors of their species. Tlie moral lesson is 
stunped on the destinies of every nation, — the in- 
ference is plain ewm^ to the dullest c^citO Your 
preachers, while they are preachers alone, are haim- 
)ess as yonr schoolmasters ; they have no motive to 
injure your peace : but let them once taste power, or 
Ihe fat^ charm of too much wealth, and the cona*- 
quent fascinations of woddly greatness, and, like the 
tiger when it has once tasted blood, they sre beac«< 
((Htb yotir cmdleU derotmn tuul offnttnta, 
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^We may be ttdd that there ie no such pemidons 
tendency now injiur establishmeDt^-that it is mild, 
merciful, and pious : our attention may be turned to 
tile great men it has j»t>duced ; and the number of 
humble, sincere, and exemplary clergymen who adorn 
their office at the present day. 

Much of this I intend not to deny ; but if it be said, 
Uiere is no evil tendency in the church, I diere differ. 
The present corruption, the present admission, even 
of the clergy, of die neceBsily of reform, is sufficient 
refutation ; and if it does not a6vr imprison, bum, and 
destroy, we owe it to the refinement of the age, as the 
history of the past world amply shows. Human nature 
is for ever the same ; it is the nature of priestcraft to 
render the clergy tyrants, and Uie people slaves ; it 
always has been so ; it always will be ; the only pre- 
ventive lies in the general knowledge of the com- 
munity. That the church has produced great men, 
who will not admit, tha^remembers that Plato of 
preachers Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, Hooker./'uid 
others ? but that it would have produced far more such 
men, had it been more thoroughly reformed, placed on 
a more broad and Christian basis, is equally certain. 

That there are numbers of excellent clergy I readily 
admit. I honour and love the good men v^, in many 
an obscure village in the midst of a poor imd miser- 
able population, spend their days with no motive but 
the fultUment of their du^ ; cheerfully sacrificing all 
those refined pleasures,— 4hat refined society which 
their character of mind, and their own deUghtfnl tastes, 
would naturally prompt and entitle them to. Who do 
diis, badly paid, worse encouraged ; compelled by their 
compassion to despoU themselves of a great part of 
their meager salaries, to stop the cries of the terrible 
necessities by which they are surrauBded^who do 
this, many of them, M the expense of remaining solitary, 
unallied individuals ; unmarried, cliildless : or if hus- 
bands and fathers, ^>ending their wives' comforts, 
their children's edncaticm'Mi' the poverty which the 
wealth; incumbents neither look on nor relieve. / When 
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I obBBTve them do thtOand all the while <Me (h«ii 
parisl^ea drained by some iat ploraliat, or sinecuriiti 
who scorns to take the ciure of bouIb whom he nevtr 
goea near, except to take the living, and appoint his 
journeyman — when I see themlook on wealth, digntlieB, 
and preferments showered on the well-born, weltallied, 
or well-impudenced, while there is a gulf between 
themBelves and their attainmsnt as impassable bb that 
between Dives and Lazarus,— ^en do I indeed Isve 
and bouoiu- such men ; and it iFfor such that I would 
see the church reformed j and the road to greater 
confoTt and more extensive usefulnesB thrown opei^ 
1 would not, as the bees do, appoint a killing day for 
the drones, but I wotild have no more.admitted to the 
hive. 

^There are many excellent men; but are the maki- 
tude such ? We shall undoubtedly be told bo. T1i« 
whole body will be represented as the most disii^ 
terested, holy, beneficent, industrious, wonder-woridj^ 
•alvotion-spreading body imaginable. In their o«n 
periodicals and pamphlets, they are so represented.-^ 
Whether they be bo or not, let .one of the greatest intel- 
lects of the age, and one of their awa warm IHwdit 
testify — 

The swaat wonb 

(•ordB tliat era. ,.. 

11. were tbej wnel; prndMd, 

aiB iiiuiuiKu u « b; mea whan looaa pncluim 
How flat and WMiiMnw ther bel Omr tnds : 
Ruik •collanwnie: bat most loo indalmt 
To deem them fidaehoodt, oi to know their tmtti. 
CoixauoB. 

And let one great tniA be mukod. — The prttMUnt 
character o/* a public body stampe itself in the jM>ltS 
mind as faithfully as a man's face in Ji auiror. Tlwc* 
may be exceptions to a body, and ihty may be eon- 
siderable: but when that body becomes prvotrbiaif 
when it is, as a whole, the object of the jotwa, lb* 
sarcasms, and cootempla of the people, that boii^ » 
not partially, but almost uAolly eormpt. Now aitdt is 
the character of the ChurcLlbf Cngiaad clN;g)r,(it te 
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mind of ihejBritish people. We may be Uild it is thfl 
rulgjir opimon, and the Tulgar are wrong. Injudgments 
of this kind the vulgar, as they are called, are rigkt. 
They always were so ; but this too will be denied- A 
body in its corruption never did, and never will, bdmil 
it; its onty feeling will be anger, not repeotanco. 
When the Romish church was utterly ciorrupted, — ^when 
ita priests and monka were the scandal and the scorn 
of all men, did the church admit it? Did it reform 
them T When Luther's artillery was thtmdering against 
it, and shaking it to its fotudatlona, did it admit the 
justice of his attack! No I it only turned in rage, 
anTwouIdhare-deTOured Mm, as it devoured allather 
reformers. When he had knocked down manyy>r its 
pillars, blown up many of its bastions, laid bare_ to 
public scorn and indignation its secret foolerias and 
horrors, it relaxed not an atom of its pretensions, it 
abated not a jot of its pride, it stayed not its' Moody 
arm, shunaed not to proclaim ils«lf still holy, invulner- 
able, and anpreme._^ While Dante and Boccacio laughed 
at its errors, or declaimed against its abuses in its own 
territories ; while Erasmus in the Netherlands, Chaucer 
in England, and Sir David Lindsay, the Chaucer of 
Scotland, were pouring ineffable and everlasting ridicule 
on its monks, its priests, and pardoners, they were told 
that theirs was but the retailing of vulgar ignorance 
and envy : but what followed % ^Time proclaimed it 
Trotb.^ Thp corrupted tribes were chased aw^ by 
popular fury and scorn, and have left only a name 
which is an infamy and a warning. 
^Fnim age to age, the great spints of the world have 
raised their voices wA cried. Liberty ! but the cry has 
been drowned by the clash of arms, or the brutish vio- 
lence of uncultured mobs^ Homer and Demosthenes 
in Greece, Cicero in Rome, the poets and martyrs of 
die middle ages, our sublime Milton, the maligned but 
immoveable servant mA sufferer of freedom, who laid 
down on her altar his peace, his comfort, and his very 
eyesight, our Hampdens and Sidneys, the Ilufers and 
Bolivan of other lands, have, from age to age, cried. 
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Liberty] but ignorance and power have been cavt', 
moaiy too much for them. ^But at length, hght frcHS 
die eternal sanctuary of truth lias s[»«ad over every 
region ; into the depths and the deDS of poverty it.has 
penetTiitod ; the scholar and the statesman are com- 
pelled to behol^in the marriage of Chrisiianity and 
Knowledge the promise of the establishment of peace, 
order, and happiness,— ^e reign of rational freedom. 
We are in the very crisis in which old things are to be 
pulled down, and new ones establiahcd^on theAmost 
ancient ^f foiindations,-f-justice to the people. To 
effect saTcly this momentous change requires all the 
watchfulness and the wisdom of an intelligent nation. 
The experience of the world's history warns us to 
steer the safe middle course, between the despotism 
of the aristocracy and the mob, between the highest 
and the lowest orders of society. The intelligence, 
and not the wealth or multitudes of a state, must give 
the law of safety ; and to this intelligence I would 
ngain and finally say — be warned by universtl history '. 
Snatch from your priesthood all political power ; aban- 
don all Istate religion ; ^Jace Christiani^ on its own 
baae-^uie universal heart of the people ; let your 
preachers be, aa your schoolmasters, simply teachers ; 
eschew reverend justices of the peace ; very reverend 
politicians; and right reverendfpeers anm legislators, 
as yon would have done the TeverendKnightsl^pnd 
marquises, andj^kes of the past ages. They must 
neither meddle with your wills, no^take the tenth of i 
your com ;/they roust neither tax you to maintain 
houses in which to preach against you, and read your 
damnation in creeds of which no one really knows the 
originpnor persecute yo^nor seize your goods for 
Easter offerings and smoke-money. The system by . 
which they tax you at your entry into the world, tax 
you at your marriage, tax you at your death, suffer 
you not to descend into your native earth without a 
fee, must be abolished. The^^tem by which you 
are made V> psy for every thing, and to have a voice 
in nothin»-not even in the choice of » good tniiUBter, 
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Mi pBiHTCiuirr flr aU. ages. 

' W A« (HimiBnl of a vfle and acandaloiu debsncliee ; 
bf vllicft yon sre made ttie helpless pujipet of some 
obtOM aqnira, and^the prey of some greedy and god- 
Ins priMt^nmtt have an end.^ 
< On AuT age, the h^mtiwss of centuries — the pros- 
peri^ of T^ith depsnos; let it not disappoint ih« 
xpectatioas and mar the destinies of millions ! ) 
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APPENDIX. 

BY TH« XKXRTCAN EDITOR. 



I. Tfn HraKBwi. Ckt^ier JX Mr. Kowkt m loaie places 

exhibits a want of diacriminalion between that prkalcraft which 
traa the iiiTciitiDn of corrnpt men and the theocratic ettablifh' 
ment imauj the braetites which was ^^ainted by God. It U 
proper, therefore, to Temetnber the delects nhicfa Mr. Uonitt, ■• 
a theologian, has iccidentall; betiayed. Tlie comparison be- 
tween Smbiid's " old man tf Ike tea," end the abases nhicfa 
vote perpetrnted by the Jewish priesthood, and the Chrislian 
ninirtry in (heir legitimsle and restricted offioea and duties, 
called ths " old mon Bf the dmreh," ia not analogous : Mr. 
Hewitt's poetry is preferable to his divinity. The Hntiment 
also that " one design of (he Almighty" by the appointment of 
the Jewish priesthood was " to show how radically miwhierous 
and prone to evil an eccleriasticitl order is, under any circum- 
stances," borders upon impiety. The aposlncy of Aaron, the 
profligacy of £li*B sods, and the treason of Caiaphas and his 
associates 4)ad no natural connei^ion with the Jewish priest- 
hood, or rather wore direct violations of all its holy insliWitss. 
InSdel sentiments of this kind are mischievous ; and being ir- 
relevant to Mr. Howitt's object, it is astonishing that a writer 
of such high-toned morelily and integrity should hare permitted 
his dislike to prieatcmtl to have blinded hia eye* to sucb a 
palpable etmfutitm of objects totally distinct. 



ir. CoDNOiLS, ChajiteT XI.— The great evils with which 
ecdcaiasticol councils, mall their vaiietiei of name, have deso- 
lated the Christian church, might profitably have been displnyed. 
Tbese nuisances sUll exist, and in a minor degree yet unfold 
all their pealiferoua machinations. It is also amgng the 
lemarkable features of human infatuation, that while the Roman 
pontiff dares not to summon a popish council, and the S^tiah 
gnvenmient were obliged to deoBpitiLle the Episcopal convoca- 
tion ; these pernicious aaeemblies are now only perpetuated 
nmrng those denominations of Christians who bonat of theit 
pn^res) in reformation towards the paifent purity of the goa- 
psl. In ihe United Stales at this day, some of lbs coumiU, 
bnt mors generally knovm by other madam sppellativea, ar« 
daageroiw aierasosiMaa tiat only M the church but to th* *•• 
ftri^i «Bd Uki «U otbw iMtiBUiaiM ithwh Migiiwml ]» 
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popSfy, uad which han risprit da corpt for their gov«iiuii| 
motivB, mnd ^lui* own ^gtendoenient' Tor the gMnd end of kU 
theii •chenici, — Iil«' the Anglitisn EpiKo^ Cfinvocatiiin, which 
wu opljr uit>th«i jiame Ibi n genuine popab coaflcil, — they ought 
lo be eilenced in pamtleN ^liviiin. 



III. Ponir. — TIk fonciae teiieva of popery which Mr. 
Ilawitt hu wriltan ar* not less avthentio itixa initnicti*e. Its 
iwQ bouted Utrihule^ ara in/tllibiiilu, and vnirtrtal, pcTfttual, 
unchangeable idailily. WiUdcb it fidlowi, that il remnini an- 
albcred b; difference of placa and auQccHion of leaaana. Con- 
' aequently, popery ii £he asm* io the ninelesntb cenlorj in 
America, aa in the dark agea in Ildy ami Eurqpe. Paraonanba 
auppoH that moDbi and nuna are one jot reformed ; that cob- 
Tenta are at all purified ; that RomiBh TraHdi itie leaa practised ; 
that their ceremonial raummer; is rendered mote aoriptural anil' 
lata idalatroua ; that their feMivala are acenei of leaa aenaualilj ; 
that aaiicular coareaaion ia not equall; impira ; that indulgettcea 
for aui are not Irafficlied ; (hat pnrgatoty ia leaa proclsimsJ, 
more rarely aold, and leaa beiieied in ; that the myriada of pa- 
piata are more enlightened ; ' and that the maas, with ita idala- 
troua and irratiunal blaaphemy, >■ not equally the comer-atone 
of the papal biernrchy aa in all anterioi agea, Ve piataken; 
and they who fcncy that Kaman prieata and Jeaitit fiiara ar* 
one particle auperior in morality or religion to their fellatr- 
craflamen in Spun and Italy, or aa they ware 300 yeara aga, 
deceive themaelvea. Infallible testimonycan be adduced at any 
tiaie to demonatr^e the truth of Mr. Howitt'a desoiiption. 
The apparent exterior amendment ia a total deluaion—" tha 
nature of their abominable prieatcrafl is not altered ; for eiaa 
in thia conntry, where our free tnslitutiona check preaiunption, 
and the preaa teirifiea their moat loathaome monatera fiwro the 
light of day— 9« behold thinga which file o«u tiearta with in. 
dignation." 



IV. Clbist or TRB Stitb<— In a aeniMn pvbliabqd aono 
yeara ago in London, by Mr. Marraj, ia tha folfowing expoalOr 
lition : " For what use are Mahopi, deana, jloctors, and digpi' 
lied clergy, when they do not ittstruct the aobjeeta tq make tban 
rood mambera of aociety T It ia no better than robbery to oeg- 
lect these datiea yon bave aolemnly promised to fiitfiL Yon ara 
senanta of the goremment, aa nuch aa other o£Beera, ku3 yat 
neglect yoDt duty without tear. Whaterer yon may gain by 
the alliance between chnrch -and atate, the people are iaeera. 
Siiuieia aa jon are, one cannot bat faaTc pity on gan. Tb« 
paraUa of the rich man is worthy of yoniimoat aeriooa eooaid- 
fmiien. May Ood piasnra ail vnM clergy from beiny bj^. 
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eampuucnu ! Ton are IIm Mat of wanen ; odmi mra little, 
when etaapaxei to- ysu. Hiy God pafdtm bH ;oai maa hi 
Cbriit'i take ! Amen." 



V. Eholibh UmviiiiTiBa'. — Rowland HBl ■ome time ago 
puMuhed the IbKowing account of the English uniiendtiee. 
" Daring my raaidence at thii (eat of leaming, dninkennen and 
whoredom were deemed leaa elceplionable pncticCB in a can- 
didate for the miniiti; than visiting the aick, and eipoandinff 
•cripturee in priiate hoosea. For these last oSiinceB, I met with 
nx ttfiu^ befbte I Gained admisalon in^ the minist^ of the 
eetabliihed church. Rome heraelf, in her most rotten and cor- • 
Tupled state, kept up her epiiitual gome, by boasting of the learn- 
ing uid purity of bar clergy. Tho Eke gorgeoui boaet wa bave 
MpealediT bom Oxtni and Camtoidgo, respecting the jodiuf 
badu and Made* tbe; Kud forth for the servtce of the choMh." 



itVement. A geatleman of laive fortune, #ho 
_ of great relue nesf London, bad a moo, littla 
mperioi to a natural idiot ; and for him the living was dertined. 
After rending at Oxford the allotted term, and receiving lh« 



Livraoe.— The following bet 
. neiit. Ageatlemanof ' '-' 
eontrollad a living of great value nesf Londi 

il idiot; and * 

._ , Jrford the al . 

gT>daate's Ajdoma, A.B, and A.M. as a matter of course, ha 
preunted himself to one of the bisbopa for ordination. The 
DIsIh^ was ^>priied by hii father of his ion's onnmanding 
genius and aatcadshing attainments, and acted accordinglyt 8<^ 
after the usual pralimmaiies, he thus proceeded to examine the 
•radile collegian : 

£uA».— Mi. P., can yon infoim ma howmany sonsNoah had ! 

Mr. P. — Indeed, my lord, t cannot. I never heard the gen- 
tleman's name before. 

Biihop — ^Well, Mr. P., Noah had three sons, named Sfaem, 
Ham, and Japhet ; cannot you tell me thni namea now * 

Mr. P. — Indeed, my Lordi I know nothing of Mr. Noah ; 
and t don't believe that any man in oni college nai any acqaainl- 
anes with Att gentleman. 

Finding it waa a hopelen case, the tnahop sent the candidate 
back to hia ^ther, who despatched him to the bishop the second 
tiuia with an additional hundred pounds — upon which the bishop 
laid hii hands upon him, saying, " Receive thou the Holy Ghost 
cmnmitted onto thee by the imposition of my bands." In which 
Holy Ghoat the bishop did not believe, and of whom tbs young 
r«ctor bad never heard ; but be went to the church, rang the 
bell, l*sceives the tithes, employs a curate, and spends the pro- 
coeda gf his pariib in riotous living. 
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